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_^^EVEN  counties  hugging  the  Penns/!- 
v^y  vania  line  comprise  one  of  New 
York  State's  most  interesting  regions,  the 
Southern  Tier.  Arch  Merrill's  Southern  Tier, 
Volume  1,  published  in  1953,  covered  the 
four  western  counties,  Chautauqua,  Catta¬ 
raugus,  Allegany  and  Steuben.  This  new 
volume  tells  the  story  of  the  other  three, 
Chemung,  Tioga  and  Broome,  with  a  swing 
across  the  state  line  into  Sayre  and  Athens, 
Pa. 


This  is  Arch  Merrill's  thirteenth  regional 
book.  He  writes  with  special  feeling  of  the 
Southern  Tier,  for  he  was  born  in  Catta¬ 
raugus  County.  Writing  in  his  lively,  distinc¬ 
tive  style  which  has  won  him  a  large 
Upstate  following,  the  veteran  Rochester 
newspaperman  in  this  book  brings  out  the 
dramatic  and  the  unusual  in  the  past  and 
present  of  a  region,  which  is  an  interesting 
mixture  of  teeming  industrial  cities,  pleas¬ 
ant  New  Englandish  villages  and  rugged 
hill  country. 

You  will  read  of  wars  between  Indian  na¬ 
tions  before  the  white  man  came;  of  a  Rev¬ 
olutionary  battle  that  determined  the  fate 
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Chapter  1 

Three  Eastern  Counties 

This  is  about  the  three  Eastern  counties  of  the  Southern 
Tier  and  their  names  are  Chemung,  Tioga  and  Broome. 

Making  up  the  Southern  Tier  are  the  seven  New  York 
State  counties  that  hug  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  At  least  that  is  my  definition.  A  previous  book  cov¬ 
ered  the  four  Western  counties,  Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus, 
Allegany  and  Steuben. 

The  Eastern  counties  share  the  scenic  glory  of  their  West¬ 
ern  sisters.  It  is  a  land  of  majestic  hills,  all  the  way  from  the 
tobacco  fields  of  Big  Flats  on  the  Chemung  to  the  summer 
resort  country  around  Deposit  on  the  Delaware. 

It  is  a  land  of  many  waters,  of  the  mighty  Susquehanna 
and  of  little  Sing  Sing  Creek.  The  streams  that  bear  the  old 
Indian  names  were  the  “Thruways”  of  the  Redskins  and  the 
white  settlers.  They  turned  the  mill  wheels  in  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  time  and,  like  sleeping  giants  when  aroused,  have  hurled 
the  fury  of  their  flood  waters  on  the  vulnerable  valleys. 

In  these  Eastern  counties  live  more  than  300,000  people. 
More  than  half  that  population  is  concentrated  in  that  in¬ 
dustrial  trinity  known  as  the  Triple  Cities,  Binghamton,  En- 
dicott  and  Johnson  City,  and  in  Elmira,  the  old  “Queen  of 
the  Tier.”  Binghamton,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
80,000,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  entire  Southern  Tier;  Elmira 
is  second,  with  its  50,000.  More  than  120,000  live  in  the 
bustling  Triple  Cities. 
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At  the  border  village  of  Waverly,  I  crossed  the  state  line. 
I  had  to.  One  cannot  write  about  Waverly  without  includ¬ 
ing  its  sister  villages  in  Pennsylvania,  Sayre,  daughter  of  the 
rails,  and  Athens,  old  Tioga  Point,  drenched  in  history.  Com¬ 
munity  of  interests  is  stronger  than  any  state  line  and  the 
three  villages  are  welded  together  into  “The  Valley,”  with  a 
total  population  of  more  than  18,000. 

Other  sizable  villages  in  the  Eastern  counties  are  Owego, 
historic  shire  town  of  Tioga  County,  and  Horseheads  (you’ll 
hear  how  it  got  that  name  later)  and  Elmira  Heights  on 
Elmira’s  outskirts. 

The  rest  of  the  region,  especially  in  the  northern  hills,  is 
truly  rural.  Dairying  is  the  principal  occupation.  The  vil¬ 
lages,  with  their  white  houses,  tall  church  steeples  and  greens, 
smack  of  their  New  England  lineage.  Only  a  few  miles  may 
separate  them  from  the  great  factories  and  the  traffic  stream 
of  the  cities  but,  serene  under  their  old  trees,  they  seem  a 
world  apart. 

The  rural  areas,  peopled  mostly  by  those  of  the  old  stock 
that  settled  them,  are  heavily  Republican.  Their  vote  offsets 
any  Democratic  tide  in  the  industrial  cities  where  dwell 
those  of  many  bloods. 

This  is  a  land  rich  in  history.  In  an  ancient  day  it  was  a 
battleground  of  warring  Indian  nations.  Then  it  became  the 
happy  hunting  ground  of  the  Iroquois.  Through  it  lay  their 
Warrior  Path  and  in  it  stood  the  southern  portals  of  their 
Long  House. 

A  decisive  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  beside  the 
Chemung  River  in  1779.  At  Newtown,  southeast  of  the  present 
Elmira,  Sullivan’s  American  expeditionary  force  defeated  a 
British-Indian  army,  broke  the  enemy  power  on  the  frontier 
and  paved  the  way  for  white  settlement. 

The  pioneers  conquered  the  rugged  terrain.  They  dug 
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canals  and  they  built  railroads  against  great  odds.  The  pio¬ 
neering  spirit  was  kept  aflame  in  the  after  years.  A  century 
ago  Elmira  College  made  history  as  the  first  in  America  to 
give  its  women  students  the  same  advantages  as  those  granted 
in  the  men’s  schools.  More  than  50  years  ago,  a  shoe  manu¬ 
facturer  named  George  F.  Johnson  founded  in  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Valley  an  “industrial  democracy,”  which  became  a 
world  model  in  management-labor  relations.  In  Broome 
County  was  born  the  first  Farm  Bureau  in  the  United  States. 

Some  mighty  famous  people  have  lived  in  these  parts.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  who  became  the  richest  man  in  the  world, 
was  born  on  a  bleak  farm  in  Tioga  County.  Republican  Boss 
Thomas  C.  Platt  began  his  political  career  in  the  back  room 
of  his  drug  store  in  his  native  Owego  and  his  Democratic 
counterpart,  David  B.  Hill,  learned  his  first  lessons  in  Elmira 
ward  politics.  In  their  day  they  were  powers  in  the  state  and 
in  the  nation. 

Stephen  Collins  Foster  wrote  his  first  musical  composition, 
“The  Tioga  Waltz,”  when  he  was  a  student  in  the  old  Athens, 
Pa.,  Academy.  The  Mormon  prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  was  dig¬ 
ging  for  gold  along  the  state  line  before  he  dreamed  of 
golden  tablets  and  founded  a  world-wide  religion.  Mark 
Twain  wrote  about  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn  on  a  hill 
above  Elmira  where  he  spent  many  happy  Summers. 

This  Eastern  part  of  the  Southern  Tier  is  not  merely  three 
political  subdivisions  ...  It  is  many  things  ...  It  is  the  motor 
swarm  on  Route  17  which  ties  together  the  industrial  strong¬ 
holds  where  shoes  and  business  machines  and  fire  engines 
and  milk  bottles  and  so  many  other  things  are  made  ...  It 
is  the  bray  of  the  diesel  on  the  great  railroads  that  pierce  the 
river  valleys  where  once  the  proud  cry  of  the  steam  locomo¬ 
tive  echoed  .  .  .  And  Phoebe  Snow  still  rides  the  Road  of 
Anthracite. 
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The  last  of  the  cigar  store  Indians  watches  over  Owego’s 
Front  Street  .  .  .  The  tobacco  fields  make  their  last  stand  in 
the  Big  Flats  .  .  .  High  concrete  walls,  huge  dams  and  a  high 
water  mark  nine  feet  up  the  side  of  a  white  church  at  Lisle 
tell  of  the  great  floods  of  yesteryear. 

Friendly  villagers  speak  to  the  strangers  on  quiet,  New 
Englandish  streets  .  .  .  Fishermen  in  hip  boots  wade  in  the 
midstream  of  the  rivers  .  .  .  The  Confederate  dead  sleep  in 
neat  rows  in  Elmira’s  national  cemetery  .  .  .  The  rush-hour 
traffic  roars  around  Binghamton’s  Court  House  Park  while 
a  few  miles  away  a  farmer  is  mowing  with  a  scythe  on  the 
road  to  Chenango  Bridge. 

This  is  the  Southern  Tier. 
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Chapter  2 

In  the  Indian  Time 

“Ye  say  they  all  have  passed  away, 

That  noble  race  and  brave , 

That  their  light  canoes  have  vanished 
From  off  the  crested  wave; 

That  mid  the  forest  where  they  roamed 
There  rings  no  hunter's  shout; 

But  their  name  is  on  your  waters , 

Ye  may  not  wash  it  out  ” 

From  Indian  Names ”  by  Lydia  Huntly  Sigourney 


Like  paint  upon  a  savage  warrior’s  breast,  the  old  Indian 
names  cling  to  the  waters  of  the  Southern  Tier. 

They  are  musical  names  that  the  Indians  long  ago  gave  the 
rivers,  creeks  and  lakes  of  the  Eastern  counties— names  like 
Susquehanna,  which  in  their  tongue  meant  “long  crooked 
river”;  Chemung,  “big  horn”;  Chenango,  “bull  thistle”; 
Owego,  “where  the  valley  widens”;  Tioga,  “at  the  forks.”  (I 
fully  realize  there  are  other  translations  of  these  Indian 
names). 

The  picturesque  Indian  names  are  still  upon  other  streams 
that  course  through  this  rugged  land— upon  the  Tioughnioga, 
the  Otselic,  the  Cayuta,  the  Oquaga  and  the  Catatonk  Creek. 

Chant  those  names  and  you  have  liquid  music,  a  grand 
symphony.  Some  of  the  names  are  like  rolling  thunder,  like 
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the  peal  of  a  great  organ.  Others  are  sharp  and  staccato-like, 
bringing  to  mind  the  swift  zing  of  an  arrow  through  the  air 
or  the  ring  of  a  tomahawk  on  stone.  Particularly  intriguing 
is  the  name,  Catatonk.  It  so  vividly  suggests  wild  geese  in 
strident  flight. 

The  Delaware  River  at  the  eastern  border  of  the  Tier,  al¬ 
though  not  of  Indian  origin,  gave  its  name  to  an  Indian 
tribe,  originally  the  Lenni-Lenappe.  The  memory  of  an  In¬ 
dian  “queen,”  one  of  the  famed  Montour  clan,  is  perpetuated 
in  the  name  of  the  Catherine  Creek,  the  trout  fishermen’s 
paradise. 

The  Indian  names  are  on  the  political  subdivisions,  too. 
They  are  on  two  counties,  Chemung  and  Tioga,  and  upon 
many  townships  and  villages,  such  as  Owego,  Tioga,  Nanti- 
coke,  Apalachin. 

The  musical  tribal  names  echo  that  distant  time  when  all 
this  land  belonged  to  “that  noble  race  and  brave,”  of  which  the 
Connecticut  poetess  sang. 

The  spade  of  the  archeologist  has  uncovered  traces  of  vari¬ 
ous  Indian  cultures.  The  museums  of  the  region  house  many 
relics  of  Indian  occupation. 

The  first  white  settlers  planted  their  crops  on  the  old  In¬ 
dian  cornfields.  They  built  their  cities  and  villages  on  the 
sites  of  the  old  Indian  towns  of  log  houses  that  the  white 
invaders  had  destroyed.  They  laid  out  their  highways  along 
the  trails  worn  down  by  moccasined  feet.  They  took  over  the 
Redskins’  ancient  hunting  and  fishing  grounds.  Too  often, 
alas,  they  cheated  the  Indians  and  befuddled  them  with  fire¬ 
water  in  acquiring  real  estate  titles. 

But  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  palefaces,  they  have 
kept  many  of  the  old  names  that  the  Indians  fastened  upon 
this  land. 

#  #  # 
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The  first  inhabitants  to  leave  trace  of  their  occupation  in 
this  wrinkled  land  were  the  Algonkians.  Archeologists  have 
pieced  together  the  story  of  their  way  of  life.  They  were 
hunters  and  fishermen.  They  ground  nuts  and  seeds  into 
meal  in  stone  mortars.  They  cooked  their  food  in  birchbark 
vessels.  Before  they  developed  the  bow  and  arrow,  they 
hunted  with  spears.  For  they  were  workers  in  stone  and  left 
behind  stone  axes,  adzes,  chisels  and  arrowheads. 

They  worshiped  the  denizens  of  the  forest,  believing  that 
each  person  was  guarded  by  a  particular  bird  or  animal  and 
they  carved  figures  of  their  gods  on  stone  amulets,  polished 
banner  stones  and  effigy  pipes.  Traces  of  Algonkian  occupa¬ 
tion  have  been  uncovered  as  far  north  as  the  Chemung  Val¬ 
ley  east  of  Elmira.  Mostly  they  lived  around  the  Susque¬ 
hanna. 

After  the  Algonkians  came  a  more  vigorous,  more  warlike 
people.  The  French  called  them  the  Andastes.  They  built 
stockaded  towns,  generally  on  heights  above  their  corn,  bean 
and  squash  fields  on  the  river  flats.  They  were  workers  in 
clay  and  they  lived  in  long  houses,  each  sheltering  several 
families.  Thus  they  were  the  first  apartment  dwellers  in  the 
Southern  Tier. 

They  were  a  sturdy  people,  of  powerful  build,  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Susquehannocks,  the  name  given  by  the  English 
to  the  tribe  occupying  the  southern  reaches  of  the  “long 
crooked  river.”  Capt.  John  Smith  encountered  some  of  them 
around  the  Chesapeake  in  1608  and  described  them  as  giants. 

The  Andastes  were  of  the  same  racial  stock  as  the  Iroquois 
in  Central  New  York  but  more  closely  allied  to  the  Hurons, 
the  Eries  and  the  Neutral  Nation,  all  living  to  the  westward 
and  along  the  Great  Lakes. 

According  to  Iroquois  mythology,  when  De-kan-awideh 
came  down  from  heaven  to  hand  down  the  Great  Law  to  his 
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people,  through  his  spokeman,  Hiawatha,  beside  the  Onon¬ 
daga  Lake,  emissaries  were  sent  to  all  the  Indian  nations  that 
spoke  the  mother  tongue,  inviting  them  to  gather  at  the  Tree 
of  Peace  and  join  in  a  confederacy,  a  forest  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  Iroquois  were  motivated  by  a  realistic  self  interest. 
There  were  20,000  of  them  between  the  Hudson  and  the 
Genesee,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  100,000  potential  ene¬ 
mies. 

But  none  of  the  other  nations  responded  to  the  call  for 
peace.  So  the  Confederacy  was  formed,  no  man  knows  the 
exact  year  although  it  was  probably  before  Columbus.  Only 
the  five  Iroquois  nations,  the  Mohawks,  the  Onondagas,  the 
Oneidas,  the  Cayugas  and  the  Senecas,  joined.  The  Tusca- 
roras,  fugitives  from  the  South  and  considered  a  minor  na¬ 
tion,  were  not  admitted  to  the  league  until  1722. 

The  Indian  nations  became  pawns  in  the  mighty  contest  for 
colonial  empire  between  France  and  England.  The  French 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Iroquois  and  drew  most  of  the 
other  nations,  including  the  Andastes,  into  an  alliance.  The 
Iroquois  were  driven  into  the  British  camp  as  a  matter  of 
self  protection. 

In  1615,  when  Champlain,  governor  of  New  France,  was 
persuaded  by  the  Hurons  to  attack  Iroquois  villages  around 
Oneida  Lake,  he  sent  his  courier,  Etienne  Brule,  to  rally 
500  Andastes  for  the  campaign.  Brule,  probably  the  first 
white  man  in  the  Southern  Tier,  made  the  long  trek  on  foot 
from  the  Huron  country  to  the  capital  of  the  Andastes,  called 
Carantuoan  by  Champlain. 

This  today  is  known  as  Spanish  Hill,  the  sugar-loaf  pla¬ 
teau  south  of  Waverly  N.  Y.  and  just  over  the  state  line  in 
Pennsylvania. 

On  Brule’s  arrival  at  Spanish  Hill,  there  was  such  pro- 
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longed  feasting  that  the  Andaste  forces  arrived  too  late  to 
help  Champlain.  He  had  given  up  the  siege  two  days  before. 

In  the  middle  of  the  17th  Century,  the  Iroquois  began 
eliminating  their  enemies,  one  by  one.  First  they  conquered 
the  Hurons,  in  1648.  Then  they  wiped  out  the  peace-loving 
buffer  state  of  the  Neutrals  along  the  Niagara.  Next  came  the 
Eries,  “the  Cat  People,”  who  lived  along  Lake  Erie  and  in 
bitter  warfare  about  1653  the  Iroquois  all  but  annihilated 
that  nation. 

The  Five  Nations  then  determined  to  end  the  Andaste 
threat  to  the  southward.  An  overt  act  started  a  long  war 
(circa  1662).  The  Iroquois  sent  a  delegation  to  the  capital  of 
the  Andastes,  ostensibly  on  a  peaceful  mission.  Twenty-five 
of  the  party  entered  the  Andaste  town  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
while  the  rest  of  the  Iroquois  waited  outside.  They  saw  their 
25  peace  envoys  burned  on  scaffolds  that  rose  high  above  the 
palisades. 

There  ensued  a  bitter  war.  The  Andastes  were  skillful, 
stubborn  warriors  and  they  were  not  subdued  until  1675. 
Most  of  the  survivors  were  scattered  among  the  Iroquois  na¬ 
tions.  Some  were  colonized  in  little  settlements  along  the 
lower  Susquehanna.  Others  mingled  with  wandering  tribes. 

In  1679  the  Cayugas  and  the  Onondagas  made  over  to  the 
British  crown  colony  of  New  York  the  conquered  lands  of 
the  Andastes.  The  Indians  received  “a  half  piece  of  duffels- 
cloth,  two  blankets,  two  guns,  three  kettles,  four  coats,  50 
pounds  of  lead,  25  pounds  of  powder”  and  a  promise  that  “the 
governor  will  compensate  therefor  when  occasion  warrants.” 

It  was  a  “paper”  deal.  The  Indians  still  ruled  the  domain 
and  barred  white  traders  from  it.  In  exchange  for  their 
friendship,  the  crafty  English,  involved  in  constant  struggle 
with  the  French,  let  the  Iroquois  alone. 

Each  of  the  five  nations  was  given  slices  of  what  is  now 
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the  Southern  Tier  of  New  York  and  of  the  northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  counties.  The  Senecas’  domain  extended  westward 
from  a  point  east  of  the  present  Elmira. 

The  Cayugas  ruled  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  boundary  line 
of  the  Onondaga  territory,  which  crossed  the  Susquehanna 
west  of  Owego.  The  Oneidas  received  the  territory  between 
a  line  which  pierced  the  Susquehanna  near  its  junction  with 
the  Chenango,  where  stands  the  industrial  city  of  Bingham¬ 
ton  today,  to  the  Delaware.  East  of  the  Delaware  lay  the 
domain  of  the  Mohawks. 

The  river  valleys  were  dotted  with  Indian  villages.  Many 
of  them  were  temporary.  The  Indians  kept  shifting  their 
places  of  habitation.  Permanent  towns  and  important  centers 
were  Tioga  Point  (Athens,  Pa.);  Ahwagah  (Owego)  and  the 
Tuscarora  village  of  Ouaquaga,  north  of  Windsor,  where 
there  was  a  chapel  and  white  missionaries  as  early  as  1754. 

The  long  struggle  between  France  and  England  for  con¬ 
trol  of  a  continent  ended  in  French  debacle  at  Quebec  in 
1759.  Sir  William  Johnson  came  to  represent  England  in 
New  York  Indian  matters  and  to  become  lord  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  Shrewd  and  diplomatic  Sir  William  bound  the  Iro¬ 
quois  into  a  tight  alliance  with  the  crown. 

Trouble  began  on  the  frontier  when  American  colonists 
drifted  into  the  territory  that  the  Indians  considered  right¬ 
fully  theirs.  In  1762  about  200  families  from  Connecticut 
settled  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  near  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  In  1763 
a  mongrel  band  of  Delawares  and  outlaws  raided  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  killed  several  whites.  Sir  William  Johnson  sent  200 
Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  to  expel  them. 

When  the  colonists  rebelled  against  the  mother  country 
and  “The  Whirlwind,”  as  the  Indians  called  the  Revolution, 
broke  upon  the  land,  Sir  William  was  dead.  The  Six  Nations 
had  lost  their  counselor.  The  beginning  of  the  war  found  the 
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Iroquois  bewildered  and  divided.  Eventually  all  the  nations 
save  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  joined  the  British  cause. 

The  war  came  to  the  Wyoming  Valley  in  1778.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Yankee  settlers  there  were  warm  partisans  of  the 
colonists  and  had  sent  two  companies  of  riflemen  to  Wash¬ 
ington’s  army.  The  Indians  claimed  that  some  of  their  num¬ 
ber  had  been  invited  to  the  white  settlement  where  they  had 
been  plied  with  liquor  and  held  as  hostages.  A  few  Indians 
attacked  a  scouting  party  from  the  settlement.  Two  white 
men  and  a  woman  were  killed  and  scalped.  Feeling  ran  high 
along  the  frontier. 

Watching  the  situation  closely  were  the  Loyalists  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  who  had  raised  two  regiments  of  Royal 
Greens  or  Rangers  under  the  cold-blooded  John  Butler  and 
their  allies,  the  Mohawks  under  the  brilliant  leadership  of 
Joseph  Brant.  Brant’s  sister,  Molly,  had  been  Sir  William 
Johnson’s  mistress. 

In  1777  Brant  assembled  700  warriors  at  Owego,  ready  to 
spring  on  the  unprotected  settlements  but  he  was  called  to 
another  front  and  did  not  attack.  But  the  next  year  Butler 
came  to  Tioga  Point  from  Fort  Niagara  with  a  band  of  Tor¬ 
ies  and  Indians  to  settle  the  score  with  the  settlers  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley. 

In  July  the  armada  floated  down  the  Susquehanna  from 
Tioga  Point  to  Wyoming.  Butler  obtained  the  surrender  of 
two  forts  without  a  struggle.  But  the  settlers  in  Forty  Fort  re¬ 
jected  a  truce  offer  and  resisted.  They  were  outnumbered 
and  the  colonists,  men,  women  and  children  alike,  were 
slaughtered.  That  was  the  Wyoming  Massacre. 

About  the  role  played  in  that  massacre  by  “Queen  Esther” 
Montour  hang  conflicting  stories.  The  generally  accepted  one 
paints  her  as  a  bloodthirsty  butcher.  She  was  distraught  over 
the  loss  of  her  only  son  in  battle  with  the  settlers.  She  was 
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a  tall  and  commanding  woman  and  she  wore  a  fringe  of  sil¬ 
ver  bells  upon  her  mantle.  White  captives  who  had  been 
taken  to  her  villages  along  the  Susquehanna,  had  reported 
she  had  treated  them  kindly. 

But  at  Wyoming,  so  the  story  goes,  Esther  went  mad  with 
revenge.  Sixteen  captured  colonists  were  taken  on  a  boulder 
and  made  to  bow  their  heads  upon  the  rock.  Esther,  toma¬ 
hawk  in  hand,  mounted  the  stone  and  pivoting  with  each 
stroke,  crushed  the  skull  of  every  prisoner  except  one  who 
dashed  to  safety.  After  that  Queen  Esther  was  called  “The 
Fiend  of  Wyoming.”  And  “Queen  Esther’s  Rock”  is  still  there 
in  the  place  known  as  “The  Shades  of  Death,”  in  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  Valley. 

It  also  was  in  1778  that  Brant  staged  a  similar  ruthless 
massacre  in  the  Cherry  Valley.  The  frontier  cried  out  for 
vengeance. 

In  retaliation  for  the  Wyoming  Massacre,  Colonel  Hartley 
that  same  year  with  200  men  of  the  continental  army  burned 
the  Indian  village  at  Tioga  Point  and  Queen  Esther’s  “castle” 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  nearby.  Hartley  was 
outnumbered  by  Tory  and  Indian  forces  in  the  region  but 
managed  to  retreat  safely. 

Many  another  Indian  village  was  to  go  up  in  smoke  before 
another  year  rolled  around.  Wyoming  was  to  be  avenged— 
with  interest— and  “The  Whirlwind”  was  to  lash  the  Iroquois 
heartland  with  fire  and  sword.  The  year  of  1779  was  to  be 
one  to  be  commemorated  forever  in  the  Southern  Tier. 
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Chapter  3 

“Blue  Snake”  in  the  Valley 

In  after  years,  old  Indians  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  English  king  would  tell  their  grandchildren  how  in  1779, 
in  the  moon  of  the  ripening  corn,  “the  Whirlwind”  came  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Chemung.  They  would  tell  how  they  watched 
from  the  hills  the  “long  blue  snake”  winding  along  the  river. 

To  them  the  Revolutionary  War  was  “the  Whirlwind”  and 
the  “long  blue  snake”  was  the  army  that  George  Washington, 
the  American  commander,  known  to  them  forever  after  as 
“the  Town  Destroyer”  had  sent  to  ravage  their  homeland. 

After  the  massacres  at  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley  in 
1778,  Washington  determined  to  strike  the  enemy  in  its 
stronghold.  The  Iroquois  country  was  the  springboard  from 
which  the  Indians  and  their  Tory  allies  could  attack  defense¬ 
less  settlements  on  the  frontier.  It  also  was  an  important 
source  of  provisions  for  the  British  army.  The  Indian  women 
tended  the  corn  and  bean  fields  while  their  husbands  were 
on  the  war  path. 

Succinctly  Washington  stated  his  campaign  objectives  to  a 
faction-ridden  Congress: 

“It  is  proposed  to  carry  the  war  to  the  heart  of  the  Six  Na¬ 
tions  and  cut  off  their  settlements,  destroy  the  next  year’s 
crops  and  do  every  other  mischief  which  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit.” 

It  was  no  minor  border  foray  he  planned.  It  was  a  full 
scale  invasion  which  would  engage  a  third  of  his  army.  In 
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the  end  it  would  cost  nearly  a  million  dollars.  And  it  was 
conceived  in  a  dark  hour.  Three  years  of  fighting  a  power¬ 
ful  enemy  with  indifferent  success  had  drained  the  resources 
of  the  colonists.  Washington  was  taking  a  bold  gamble. 

Washington  pressed  his  invasion  plan.  And  on  Feb.  27, 
1779  Congress  authorized  the  campaign.  The  command,  first 
offered  to  and  declined  by  General  Gates,  went  to  39-year- 
old  John  Sullivan  of  New  Hampshire,  a  lawyer-legislator  in 
civil  life,  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  earlier  military 
campaigns.  He  was  a  vigorous  and  often  outspoken  Yankee. 

The  plan  was  to  invade  the  Indian  country  in  three  divi¬ 
sions.  One  of  3,500  men  under  Sullivan  was  to  march  from 
Easton,  Pa.  to  Tioga  Point  by  way  of  Wyoming  and  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna.  Another,  under  General  James  Clinton,  brother 
of  Governor  George  Clinton  of  New  York  and  father  of 
Governor-to-be  De  Witt  Clinton,  was  to  proceed  with  his 
New  York  Brigade  of  1,600  from  the  Mohawk  Valley  to 
Otsego  Lake  and  thence  down  the  north  branch  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  to  join  Sullivan  at  Tioga  Point.  A  third  force  of 
600  under  Col.  Daniel  Brodhead  was  to  come  in  from  Fort 
Pitt  in  the  west  along  the  Allegheny  and  join  the  main  army 
in  the  Genesee  Valley. 

The  armies  were  to  devastate  the  Indian  towns  and  crops 
along  the  Chemung  and  the  Susquehanna,  then  swing  along 
the  Finger  Lakes  and  into  the  Genesee  Valley  and  wind  up 
by  capturing  Fort  Niagara. 

Early  in  May  Sullivan  began  assembling  his  forces  at  Eas¬ 
ton.  He  sent  three  regiments  ahead  to  widen  the  narrow  trail 
to  Wyoming.  It  was  June  18  before  his  troops  began  the 
march.  New  Jersey  troops  were  near  mutiny  because  they 
had  not  been  paid.  Pennsylvania  failed  to  meet  its  quota, 
either  in  men  or  supplies,  largely  because  of  the  opposition 
of  Quaker  pacifists,  many  of  whom  were  rich  and  influential. 
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Sullivan  started  out  with  a  much  smaller  force  than  the 
3,500  men  he  had  counted  on.  He  effected  the  merger  with 
Clinton  according  to  plan  but  Brodhead’s  division  never  got 
east  of  the  present  site  of  Salamanca. 

At  Wyoming  Sullivan  found  that  his  meat  supplies  had 
spoiled  and  he  had  to  send  soldiers  down  into  Pennsylvania 
for  live  cattle  to  be  driven  along  with  the  army.  The  cloth¬ 
ing  supply  also  was  short.  On  July  21  Sullivan  reported  that 
one  third  of  his  men  did  not  have  shirts  to  their  backs.  There 
were  some  desertions. 

Meantime  Clintons  division,  with  Brant’s  Indians  on  his 
flanks  but  never  attacking,  had  reached  the  southern  end  of 
Otsego  Lake  where  he  built  a  dam  across  the  outlet  of  the 
lake  to  raise  the  level  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  When  he 
received  word  from  Sullivan,  he  would  start  floating  his  army 
down  that  river  in  its  200  boats. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  Sullivan  was  ready.  His  artillery 
and  stores  were  loaded  on  214  boats,  manned  by  450  boat¬ 
men.  The  foot  troops,  with  1,200  pack  horses  and  700  beef 
cattle,  followed  the  old  Warrior  Path  of  the  Iroquois  along 
the  Susquehanna. 

It  was  Aug.  1 1  that  the  army  reached  Tioga  Point,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Chemung  (it  was  the 
Tioga  River  in  those  days.)  At  the  narrowest  point  of  that 
neck  of  land  that  is  Athens,  Pa.  today  Fort  Sullivan  was  built. 
Indian  scouts,  lurking  in  the  woods,  had  watched  the  Amer¬ 
icans’  every  move  and  swift  runners  sped  northward  to  in¬ 
form  the  enemy  under  the  Tory,  John  Butler,  and  the  Mo¬ 
hawk,  Joseph  Brant,  waiting  in  the  Chemung  Valley. 

Learning  of  enemy  activity  a  few  miles  up  the  Chemung, 
the  Yankee  general  on  Aug.  12  sent  a  detachment  against  the 
old  Indian  village  of  Chemung.  The  enemy  had  fled.  The 
Americans  pursued  and  were  ambushed.  Six  Americans  were 
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killed  before  they  drove  the  enemy  into  retreat.  The  battle 
of  Chemung  cost  another  colonist’s  life  when  the  foe  fired 
upon  a  group  destroying  100  acres  of  corn,  ripe  for  the  har¬ 
vest.  The  invaders  took  back  to  Tioga  their  seven  dead,  who 
were  buried  in  a  single  grave. 

Meanwhile  Clinton  on  Aug.  9  had  broken  the  dam  at 
Otsego  Lake,  to  the  consternation  of  the  superstitious  Indians 
who  were  awed  at  the  sight  of  the  Susquehanna  in  sudden 
overnight  flood,  and  moved  downstream  for  his  rendezvous 
with  Sullivan— and  with  destiny. 

Hearing  of  enemy  plans  to  ambush  Clinton’s  brigade,  Sul¬ 
livan  sent  900  men  under  General  Poor  to  meet  the  New 
Yorkers.  On  the  way  Poor  destroyed  an  Indian  village  near 
the  present  Owego. 

The  two  divisions  met  at  the  place  which  to  this  day  bears 
the  name  of  Union,  west  of  industrial  Endicott.  There’s  a 
boulder  on  the  lawn  of  the  Union  Presbyterian  Church  to 
mark  the  historic  spot.  The  combined  forces  burned  Indian 
villages  at  Union,  at  the  site  of  Binghamton  and  across  the 
river  at  Vestal.  Clinton  said  “it  was  a  bonfire  to  grace  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  united  forces.” 

On  Aug.  22  Clinton  and  Poor  joined  the  main  division  at 
Tioga  Point  and  were  welcomed  with  a  salute  of  13  guns, 
one  for  each  colony. 

Four  days  later  the  combined  forces  took  up  the  march 
through  the  Chemung  Valley.  Twice  they  forded  the  river 
to  avoid  formidable  hills.  They  fed  on  corn,  beans,  squash 
and  potatoes  the  Indian  women  had  planted  on  the  fertile 
flats. 

Scouts  reported  that  a  few  miles  up  the  river  they  heard 
the  ring  of  axes  and  saw  fires.  The  forces  of  John  Butler  and 
Joseph  Brant  were  about  to  make  their  stand. 

Early  that  memorable  Sunday  of  Aug.  29,  1779  the  Amer- 
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ican  army  moved  cautiously  ahead.  The  “long  blue  snake”  was 
coiling  along  the  river. 

About  four  miles  up  river  near  the  Indian  village  of  a 
score  of  houses  called  Newtown,  a  name  that  was  to  live  in 
history,  the  British-Indian  forces  had  prepared  an  ambuscade. 
On  a  wooded  ridge,  200  yards  from  the  trail  Sullivan  was 
following,  and  behind  breastworks  concealed  by  freshly  cut 
saplings,  some  1,000  Indians  and  250  British  were  ready  to 
spring  on  the  Americans. 

Their  stand  was  at  a  sweeping  bend  of  the  Chemung.  In 
front  of  them  flowed  Baldwin’s  Creek.  On  their  left  was  a 
large  swamp.  In  their  rear  loomed  the  mountain  on  which 
a  tall  monument  stands  today.  They  had  picked  their  battle¬ 
ground  well— and  believed  themselves  and  their  fortifications 
hidden. 

But  veteran  riflemen  in  the  vanguard  of  Sullivan’s  army 
discovered  the  ambush.  Sullivan  mapped  his  battle  plans 
swiftly.  He  ordered  his  riflemen  to  form  300  yards  from  the 
breastworks  and  keep  up  a  strong  fire  until  the  heart  of  the 
army  could  come  up.  The  Indians  made  several  futile  sorties, 
trying  to  lure  the  riflemen  into  their  lines. 

The  Yankee  general  stationed  his  artillery  on  a  rise  200 
yards  from  the  angle  of  the  enemy’s  position  and  command¬ 
ing  the  ground  between  them.  He  sent  out  flanking  parties, 
Ogden  to  the  far  left  and  Clinton  and  Poor  to  the  right,  to 
gain  the  enemy’s  flank  and  rear  and  cut  off  his  retreat  from 
the  mountainside. 

Then  Sullivan  ordered  his  artillery  to  open  fire  and  the 
light  infantry  to  advance.  Solid  shot  and  five  and  one-half  inch 
shells  raked  the  enemy.  The  Indians  were  terror-stricken  by 
the  cannon.  High  above  the  din  rose  the  voice  of  Brant  and  the 
crested  plume  of  the  great  Mohawk  warrior  as  he  rallied  his 
ranks. 
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Meanwhile  Clinton  and  Poor,  after  being  slowed  by  the 
swamp,  gained  high  ground.  Brant  saw  the  danger  to  his 
flank  and  sent  a  picked  band  to  repel  it.  The  combat  was 
sharp  on  the  mountain  slope.  One  American  regiment  was 
cut  off  but  Col.  Henry  Dearborn,  later  to  become  a  Secretary 
of  War,  rushed  his  forces  to  its  assistance. 

Then  the  enemy  rout  was  complete.  The  British  and  In¬ 
dians  retreated  up  the  valley.  Sundown  found  John  Sullivan 
in  command  of  the  field  of  Newtown.  Of  his  force  of  some 
3,500,  he  reported  three  killed  and  39  wounded.  The  enemy 
loss  was  not  determined.  Twelve  were  left  dead  on  the  field 
and  two  were  taken  prisoners.  Sullivan’s  report  listed  “one 
female  Indian”  among  the  slain. 

Here  is  the  entry  of  one  of  Sullivan’s  troopers  in  his  jour¬ 
nal  the  day  after  the  Battle  of  Newtown:  “Skinned  two  of  the 
Indians  dead  on  the  battlefield  from  hips  down  for  boot  legs, 
one  for  the  major  and  one  for  myself.” 

#  #  # 

The  Americans  destroyed  the  crops  in  the  battlefield  area, 
sent  their  wounded  back  to  Tioga,  went  on  half  rations  and 
on  Aug.  31  took  up  the  march  again.  After  Newtown  they  met 
no  organized  resistance,  only  occasional  guerilla  attacks.  The 
beaten  enemy  was  in  full  flight. 

Sullivan’s  men  razed  the  Indian  town  of  Kanawahola  on 
the  site  of  Elmira.  Nearby  they  left  a  garrison  and  built  a 
stockade  called  Fort  Reed.  They  swung  north,  camping 
over  night  at  Horseheads  before  invading  the  Finger  Lakes 
country.  Around  the  long  and  lovely  lakes  they  marched, 
then  over  the  hills  into  the  Genesee  Valley.  The  smoke  of 
burning  villages  marked  their  course. 

After  Sullivan  leveled  Genesee  Castle,  near  the  present 
Cuylerville,  he  declared  the  campaign  ended.  His  army  was 
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still  far  from  its  grand  objective.  Fort  Niagara.  It  was  at  that 
British  outpost  that  the  beaten  Butler-Brant  legions  found 
refuge. 

The  expedition’s  road  to  victory  had  been  no  easy  one.  It 
was  no  grand  army,  splendidly  panoplied  and  sleek,  that 
Yankee  Sullivan  had  led  to  the  Genesee.  It  was  a  ragged, 
tired,  poorly  paid  band  of  citizen  soldiers,  who  had  lived  on 
half  rations  for  27  days.  They  had  faced  a  lurking  and  treach¬ 
erous  foe  in  a  strange  land.  They  had  dragged  their  cannon, 
driven  their  horses  and  cattle  over  mountains  and  across 
rivers,  through  swamps  and  narrow  defiles,  in  pitiless  heat 
and  in  driving  rains,  and  sometimes  in  the  blackness  of 
night,  cutting  their  own  road  most  of  the  way. 

The  spirit  of  that  army  is  expressed  in  this  sentence  from 
the  diary  of  one  of  Sullivan’s  men:  “What  will  not  men  go 
through  with  who  are  determined  to  be  free.” 

The  army  went  back  the  way  it  had  come.  It  was  on  full 
rations  now.  At  Fort  Reed  there  was  a  jubilee  over  news  that 
Spain  had  joined  the  United  States  as  an  ally.  Five  oxen 
were  barbecued  and  13  toasts  were  drunk  to  the  boom  of 
13  cannon. 

Fort  Sullivan  at  Tioga  Point  was  the  scene  of  another  gala 
celebration.  It  concluded  with  a  mock  Indian  dance,  led  by 
an  Oneida  chief.  The  men,  their  uniforms  shredded  by  bram¬ 
bles,  their  heads  powdered  with  flour,  their  faces  daubed  with 
paint,  cavorted  for  an  hour. 

Then  they  razed  Fort  Sullivan  and  went  on  to  Easton, 
where  the  army  was  disbanded  on  Oct.  15,  with  the  thanks 
of  the  Continental  Congress. 

They  had  not  taken  Fort  Niagara  but  they  had  destroyed 
nearly  two  score  Indian  villages,  thousands  of  bushels  of  corn 
and  beans  and  many  orchards.  They  had  broken  the  Indian 
power  in  its  stronghold  and  had  brought  a  new  security  to 
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the  frontier.  They  had  weakened  the  confidence  of  the  Red¬ 
skins  in  their  Tory  allies. 

Moreover  they  had  paved  the  way  for  settlement  of  a  vast 
region.  A  decade  after  1779,  many  a  veteran  of  the  Sullivan- 
Clinton  campaign,  remembering  the  rich  promise  of  the  old 
Indian  land  he  had  marched  through,  was  following  the  old 
trail  again.  They  came  back  to  clear  the  land  and  build  their 
cabins— pioneers  in  the  countryside  they,  as  soldiers,  had 
ravaged. 


#  #  # 

Hundreds  of  memorials  line  the  route  of  the  1779  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  Newtown  Battlefield,  a  peaceful,  fertile  valley,  five 
miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Elmira,  has  been  since  1913  a 
state  park,  the  Newtown  Battlefield  Reservation  of  315  acres. 

The  scenes  of  engagements,  the  location  of  troops,  all  the 
historic  sites  are  marked  by  boulders  and  other  signs.  The 
traveler  on  busy  Route  17,  sees  some  of  them.  But  he  will 
see  more  if  he  takes  “the  old  road,”  which  branches  off  to  the 
north.  It  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  battleground. 

On  the  mountain  where  the  tide  of  battle  turned  175  years 
ago  a  tall  granite  shaft  towers  1,500  feet  above  the  river  valley 
to  mark  the  site  of  a  significant  battle  of  the  Revolution,  one 
that  determined  the  destinies  of  the  Southern  Tier. 

It  is  the  second  memorial  erected  on  that  height.  In  1879, 
on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Newtown 
a  monument  of  native  stone  was  dedicated,  on  a  slope  below 
the  present  shaft.  Fifty  thousand  people  attended  the  cere¬ 
monies.  Among  the  notables  seated  on  two  platforms  were 
Governor  Lucius  Robinson  of  Elmira,  the  governors  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  New  Hampshire  and  Gen.  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman.  They  all  made  speeches.  Sherman’s  was 
mercifully  brief. 
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Sullivan  Monument  at  Newtown  Battlefield 


Graves  of  Confederate  Prisoners  at  Elmira 


The  memorial  that  had  been  dedicated  with  so  much 
pomp  in  1879  deteriorated  with  the  years  and  finally  all  but 
crumbled  away.  It  was  replaced  in  1912  by  the  present  shaft 
on  the  topmost  summit  of  the  hill,  dedicated  on  the  133rd 
anniversary  of  the  battle. 

Governor  John  A.  Dix  headed  the  delegation  of  notables 
on  that  occasion.  Some  10,000  attended.  Rightfully  given  a 
place  of  honor  at  the  ceremony  was  State  Senator  John  F. 
Murtaugh  of  Chemung  County.  He  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  new  monument  and  for  the  setting  aside  of  the  battle¬ 
field  as  a  state  reservation. 

Climb  that  Monument  Hill  on  an  August  day  and  as  you 
look  down  into  the  broad,  alluvial  valley  far  below,  you  can 
in  fancy  see  again  the  “long  blue  snake”  winding  along  the 
river  and  hear  the  bugles  of  Sullivan  sounding  the  doom  of 
the  Indian  nations  and  heralding  the  march  of  white  civiliza¬ 
tion  into  the  Southern  Tier. 


Chapter  4 

Chemung,  a  River  and  a  County 


In  a  prehistoric  time,  the  mammoth,  a  fearsome  creature 
with  tusks  seven  to  nine  feet  long,  trampled  down  the  wild 
grass  that  grew  beside  the  winding  river. 

The  Indians  found  one  of  those  giant  tusks  and  after  that 
they  called  the  river,  Chemung,  which  meant  in  their  tongue, 
“Big  Horn.”  After  the  white  settlers  came,  one  of  them,  in 
1788,  found  another  tusk,  which  measured  nine  feet.  He 
left  it  with  a  blacksmith  to  have  a  supporting  band  put 
around  it  to  keep  it  from  splitting.  The  smith  sold  it  to  a 
peddler  and  both  peddler  and  mammoth  tusk  vanished. 

In  the  1840s  another  huge  tusk  was  found  along  the  river. 
It  went  to  Lafayette  College  where  it  was  destroyed  in  a 
fire.  In  1872  two  double  teeth  and  a  piece  of  jawbone  were 
picked  up  near  Chemung  village.  As  recently  as  1933,  when 
workmen  were  excavating  for  the  new  residence  of  the  sheriff 
in  Elmira,  another  ancient  tooth  was  found.  That  one  is  kept 
in  the  Historical  Center  in  Elmira,  only  a  few  feet  from 
where  it  was  unearthed. 

It  was  centuries  ago  that  the  monsters  roamed  the  valley 
but  they  left  their  tusks  and  teeth  behind  them,  so  that 
Chemung  folks  may  be  reminded  how  their  river  and  their 
county  got  their  name. 

To  Sullivan’s  soldiers  and  to  the  early  white  settlers  the 
river  was  the  Tioga,  a  stream  with  the  instincts  of  a  homing 
pigeon.  It  rises  in  the  Pennsylvania  mountains,  in  the  south- 
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west  corner  of  Bradford  County.  Then  it  swings  into  New 
York  and  after  describing  a  grand  arc,  it  returns  to  its  native 
state  and  county  and  ends  its  155-mile  course  by  joining  the 
Susquehanna  only  30  miles  from  its  source. 

The  stretch  of  the  river  east  of  Painted  Post,  where  the 
Tioga  and  the  Conhocton  unite,  was  renamed  the  Chemung 
in  the  early  years  of  settlement.  It  came  about  that  the  first 
town,  set  up  in  1788,  took  the  name  of  the  river  of  the  “Big 
Horn”  and  that  the  new  county,  carved  out  in  1836  from  old 
mother  Tioga,  also  was  called  Chemung. 

In  the  Spring  of  1786  the  first  settlers  came  up  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  and  the  Chemung  from  Pennsylvania  in  canoes 
and  Durham  boats.  There  were  eight  of  them  and  their 
names  were  William  Wynkoop,  William  Buck  and  his  son, 
Elijah;  Daniel  Me  Dowell,  Joseph  Bennett,  Thomas  Burt, 
Enoch  Warren  and  Enoch,  Jr. 

They  built  their  log  cabins  in  the  valley  west  of  the  creek 
that  still  bears  Wynkoop’s  name  and  east  of  the  second  nar¬ 
rows  of  the  river.  They  planted  their  crops  on  the  river  flats 
where  Sullivan’s  men  had  found  the  Indian  corn  waving 
high  in  the  fateful  August  of  1779. 

Then  the  women  and  children  came  and  soon  William 
Wynkoop  was  building  the  first  frame  house  in  the  Chemung 
Valley. 

The  pioneers  were  stout-hearted.  Mostly  they  came  of  New 
England  stock.  Many  of  them  had  pioneered  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  frontier.  Among  them  were  several  veterans  of  the 
Revolution.  Wynkoop  had  fought  at  Saratoga,  as  a  major 
under  Arnold.  William  Buck  had  survived  the  Wyoming 
massacre  but  had  lost  two  sons  in  Indian  warfare.  His  son, 
Elijah,  had  been  a  sergeant  in  the  continental  army. 

A  rugged  frontiersman  was  Daniel  Me  Dowell,  a  Scot  who 
had  been  a  captain  in  the  War  for  Independence.  Captured 
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by  the  Indians  in  Pennsylvania  border  strife,  he  was  taken  to 
Fort  Niagara  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  On  this  way  to  the  British 
bastion  at  Niagara,  he  passed  through  the  Chemung  Valley 
and  was  impressed  by  the  richness  of  the  land.  His  captors 
showed  him  parts  of  a  mammoth  tusk,  which  they  said  their 
fathers  had  found  in  the  river  they  called  “the  Big  Horn.” 

Captain  Me  Dowell  had  run  the  Indian  gauntlet  at  Niagara 
and  the  Redskins,  admiring  his  strength  and  fortitude, 
dubbed  him  Keno,  “the  iron  man.”  Many  of  his  descendants 
still  live  in  the  valley. 

The  intrepid  eight  were  the  vanguard  of  a  steady  wave  of 
settlement  in  the  Chemung  Valley.  Saw  mills  whined  beside 
the  streams  and  the  rushing  waters  turned  the  wheels  of 
many  grist  mills. 

It  was  a  familiar  pattern.  The  land  was  cleared  and  here 
and  there  settlements  sprang  up,  always  with  a  church  and 
a  school.  From  the  beginning  the  most  important  community 
was  the  one  at  the  junction  of  Newtown  Creek  and  the  Che¬ 
mung  River.  It  began  life  as  Newtown.  Then  it  was  renamed 
Elmira.  For  years  it  has  been  the  industrial  and  trading  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  large  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  state  line,  as  well 
as  Chemung’s  first  and  only  county  seat. 

Today  nearly  two  thirds  of  Chemung  County’s  86,000  peo¬ 
ple  are  concentrated  in  the  city  of  Elmira  and  its  bustling 
adjoining  villages,  Elmira  Heights  and  Horseheads. 

Chemung  County  embraces  412  square  miles  of  lordly 
hills  and  picturesque  valleys,  some  broad,  some  narrow.  It 
lost  a  chunk  of  northern  territory  when  Schuyler  County  was 
established  in  1854. 

Outside  of  Elmira  and  its  industrial  suburbs,  the  Chemung 
scene  is  predominantly  rural.  Dairying  is  the  bulwark  of  the 
agricultural  economy.  For  three  quarters  of  a  century,  a 
crop,  unusual  in  Upstate  New  York,  has  been  grown  in  the 
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Chemung  Valley.  That  crop  is  tobacco,  the  kind  that  goes 
into  cigars.  Once  hundreds  of  acres  were  planted  to  the 
“weed,”  but  in  recent  years  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  fallen 
off  so  that  in  1953,  according  to  state  statistics,  only  six  Che¬ 
mung  County  farms  harvested  tobacco  from  21  acres.  The 
acreage  was  much  smaller  in  1954. 

*.y.  .y. 

Tv  Tv* 

There  are  five  incorporated  villages  in  Chemung  County. 
Two  of  them,  Elmira  Heights  (with  5,009  inhabitants)  and 
Horseheads  (with  3,606)  are  on  the  march  industrially  and 
population-wise. 

The  story  of  vigorous  young  Elmira  Heights  is  closely 
linked  to  its  mother  city  and  belongs  in  the  Elmira  chapters. 
Horseheads  rates  a  chapter  of  its  own  because  its  personality 
and  traditions  are  as  distinctive  as  its  name. 

The  other  incorporated  villages  are  Wellsburg,  Van  Etten 
and  Millport.  Largest  of  the  trio  is  Wellsburg  (639  popula¬ 
tion)  and  rich  in  pioneer  history.  It  was  settled  in  1788  and 
named  after  an  early  family.  It  is  just  south  of  the  old  battle¬ 
field  of  the  Revolution  and  close  to  the  state  line. 

It  was  at  Wellsburg  that  on  Sept.  2,  1789  a  little  band  of 
settlers  gathered  for  the  first  religious  worship  in  the  Che¬ 
mung  Valley.  It  was  a  Baptist  service  and  the  first  minister 
of  the  little  flock  was  Roswell  Goff,  a  cobbler  six  days  of  the 
week  and  a  preacher  on  the  seventh. 

In  1791  the  Baptists  of  the  valley  drew  up  this  convenant, 
reminiscent  of  the  Compact  of  the  Pilgrims  on  the  May¬ 
flower:  “Whereas,  we,  a  number  belonging  to  different  Bap¬ 
tist  churches,  having  cast  our  lot  in  the  wilderness  land  in 
the  town  of  Chemung,  do  find  ourselves  bound  under  the 
obligation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  being  far  distant  from 
the  privileges  of  any  gospel  church,  we  give  ourselves  to  the 
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watch  and  care  of  each  other  and  covenant  to  walk  to¬ 
gether.  ...” 

Wellsburg  is  in  the  Town  of  Ashland  which  borrowed 
the  name  of  Henry  Clay’s  old  Kentucky  home.  It  is  in  an 
important  dairying  area.  In  1882  Abner  C.  Wright  of  Wells¬ 
burg  shipped  the  first  raw  milk  to  the  New  York  City  market 
in  felt-jacketed  cans,  surrounded  by  ice.  It  was  his  idea.  In 
1893  Wright  and  associates  organized  the  Chemung  Valley 
Condensing  Company,  >  / 

Abner  Wright  also  was  an  authority  on  local  history  and 
was  Chemung  County  historian  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1946.  He  knew  every  inch  of  the  Newtown  battlefield  and 
all  its  lore. 

Tucked  away  in  the  hills  of  northeastern  Chemung  County 
is  the  village  of  Van  Etten.  As  its  name  implies,  it  was  set¬ 
tled,  in  1798,  by  Holland  Dutch,  from  the  Delaware  Valley. 
There  was  a  Van  Etten  among  them  and  the  place  first  was 
known  as  Van  Ettenville. 

Once  a  junction  point  of  two  railroads,  the  Geneva,  Ithaca 
&  Sayre  and  the  Utica,  Ithaca  and  Elmira,  the  village  in  the 
1860s  had  an  unusual  industry,  a  factory  which  made  ex¬ 
tract  from  hemlock  bark.  In  1878  its  population  was  700. 
Now  it  is  504. 

Van  Etten  was  the  home  town  of  a  State  Assemblyman 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  Moreland  Act  which  in 
recent  years  has  been  often  invoked,  notably  in  the  1954 
investigation  of  the  harness  race  track  scandals. 

Sherman  Moreland,  an  attorney,  in  1907  was  Republican 
floor  leader  of  the  Assembly  and  with  the  blessing  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Charles  E.  Hughes  fathered  legislation  which  permits 
the  governor  at  any  time,  either  in  person  or  by  deputies,  to 
examine  and  investigate  the  management  and  affairs  of  any 
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agency  of  the  state.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  a  governor  to 
name  a  “Moreland  Act  Commission.” 

Strange  to  say,  the  green  of  the  pastoral  Van  Etten  coun¬ 
tryside  has  a  slight  tinge  of  “Red.”  Years  ago  Finnish  emi¬ 
grants  came  to  those  hills.  Most  of  them  were  big  and  blond 
and  strong.  The  great  majority  of  them  became  law-abiding, 
patriotic  American  citizens  who  minded  their  own  business 
and  farmed  their  acres  quietly.  They  were  known  and  re¬ 
spected  locally  as  the  “White  Finns.” 

But  there  also  is  in  Van  Etten  an  element  called  the  “Red 
Finns.”  They  have  been  suspected  of  deeper  loyalty  toward 
the  Great  Red  Father  in  the  Kremlin  than  the  Great  White 
Father  in  the  White  House.  Back  in  the  early  1930s  veterans’ 
groups  and  townspeople  raided  a  youth  camp  of  the  “Red 
Finns.”  It  made  the  national  headlines.  Every  now  and  then 
come  rumors  of  a  big  “Red”  rally  in  Van  Etten,  but  nothing 
has  happened  in  recent  years. 

Millport,  straggling  along  the  Watkins  Glen-Elmira  Road 
and  the  Catherine  Creek,  in  the  shadow  of  tall  green  hills, 
is  a  drowsy  village  today.  Time  was  when  it  was  a  booming 
canal  port.  The  settlement  began  life  as  Hubbard’s  Run  but 
it  got  a  new  name  and  a  new  prosperity  when  the  Chemung 
Canal  was  completed  in  1832.  Millport  once  had  17  mills, 
including  boat  works  which  turned  out  100  canal  craft  in 
one  season.  And  there  was  a  buckwheat  mill  which  ran  night 
and  day. 

In  1849  when  the  Chemung  Railroad  was  being  built, 
cholera  broke  out  among  the  construction  crews,  most  of 
whom  were  just  off  the  boat  from  Europe.  Sopie  residents 
left  the  village,  never  to  return.  During  eight  weeks  of  the 
epidemic  there  were  100  deaths.  The  coming  of  the  railroad 
doomed  the  old  canal  and  ended  Millport’s  hour  of  glory. 

Up  in  northern  Chemung  County  there  is  a  town  and  a 
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village  named  Erin  although  few  Irish  ever  settled  in  either. 
The  name  is  a  compliment  to  Michael  Robinson,  a  native 
of  the  Green  Isle,  who  became  the  second  supervisor  of  the 
town.  The  northwest  part  of  the  township  was  called  “the 
Red  Chalk  section,”  because  when  it  was  originally  surveyed 
the  corners  and  lines  were  marked  with  red  chalk. 

Only  some  200  people  live  in  Erin  village  but  the  Erin 
postmark  goes  all  over  the  world.  Just  before  each  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Day,  the  little  postoffice  is  flooded  with  postcards  and 
envelopes,  many  with  unusual  drawings  and  designs.  They 
come  from  philatelists,  cover-cachet  collectors  and  postmark 
hobbyists  who  want  that  prized  postmark:  “Erin  .  .  .  March 
17  .  .  " 

The  Eire  Philatelic  Association,  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion,  also  mails  greetings  from  the  Erin  postoffice  on  occa¬ 
sions  other  than  St.  Pat’s  Day.  Their  first  such  mailing  was 
made  Feb.  26,  1952,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish  poet. 

On  the  evening  of  March  16,  1954  the  members  of  the 
American-Irish  Society,  the  Erin  Historical  Society  and  the 
Elmira  Stamp  Club  prepared  special  greetings  for  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  States  Congress.  As  James  L.  Smith,  the 
erudite  and  historically  minded  Erin  postmaster,  recalls: 

“They  were  dispatched  in  official  government  pouches, 
ironically  bright  orange  in  color.  And  still  more  ironically, 
the  orange  pouches  were  put  into  service  during  the  regime 
of  James  A.  Farley,  an  Irishman,  as  postmaster-general.” 

Chemung  is  the  mother  town  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name.  In  fact  it  was  the  whole  county  and  parts  of  others  in 
the  beginning.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  first  settlement  and 
before  that  of  several  Indian  villages,  including  those  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Sullivan. 

Lumbering  was  an  important  industry  in  the  early  days 
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and  there  were  shingle  mills  and  tanneries  in  the  valley.  The 
town  also  was  a  center  of  tobacco  growing  and  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  nearly  every  farm  had  its  tobacco  shed.  At  one 
time  there  was  a  cigar  factory  in  Chemung  village,  originally 
called  Buckville.  Tobacco  cultivation  has  gone  with  the  wind 
in  recent  years  in  old  Chemung. 

Southport  Township  on  Elmira’s  southwestern  border 
houses  some  large  industries  and  an  increasing  number  of 
residences  of  people  who  work  in  the  city.  The  city  gobbled 
up  the  old  river  port  of  Southport  years  ago.  Near  the  state 
line  are  the  villages  of  Pine  City  and  Seely  Creek.  Another 
community  in  the  Town  of  Southport  is  Bulkhead,  so  named 
because  of  the  architecture  of  its  oldtime  hotel. 

In  1787  Christian  Mynheer  (Minier)  came  up  the  Che¬ 
mung  River  with  his  wife  and  seven  children  in  a  canoe. 
They  came  to  a  place  where  the  valley  was  broad  and  flat 
and  where  there  was  an  Indian  clearing  with  cornfields. 
Mynheer  built  a  log  cabin  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
and  planted  his  crops.  He  was  the  first  settler  in  the  aptly 
named  Town  of  Big  Flats. 

There’s  a  village  by  that  name,  too,  midway  between  the 
cities  of  Elmira  and  Corning.  It  was  a  port  on  the  feeder  of 
the  old  Chemung  Canal  between  Horseheads  and  Corning. 
Then  the  Erie  and  the  Lackawanna  Railroads  came  and 
finally  busy  Route  17  which  skirts  the  business  area  of  the 
village. 

In  1941  a  small  private  airport  near  Big  Flats  became  the 
Chemung  County  Airport.  Harris  Hill,  the  scene  of  national 
soaring  contests,  is  in  the  township. 

Once  the  fertile  valley  around  Big  Flats  was  dotted  with 
tobacco  fields.  The  growing  of  the  long  leaf  tobacco  for 
cigars  began  in  1850.  In  the  1870s  there  several  tobacco 
packing  houses  at  the  Flats.  The  peak  of  the  industry,  be- 
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tween  1908  and  1918,  saw  nearly  2,000  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  the  area. 

In  the  heyday  of  tobacco  growing  in  the  region,  members 
of  the  Brand  family  were  leaders,  as  growers,  buyers  and 
merchandisers.  They  made  early  scientific  advances  in  spray¬ 
ing,  in  testing  new  varieties,  in  growing  under  canvas  and  in 
sterilizing  with  live  steam  to  kill  insects  and  fungi. 

In  this  year  of  1954,  I  could  find  but  two  farms  in  the  Big 
Flats  region  raising  tobacco  and  the  plantings  were  small. 
Several  factors  have  combined  to  doom  a  once  flourishing 
industry  in  a  county  whose  river  bottoms  are  well  adapted 
to  its  growth.  One  was  the  mounting  popularity  of  cigarets 
over  cigars  during  the  first  World  War.  Production  costs 
have  increased  and  there  have  been  serious  slumps  in  the 
market.  Tobacco  growers  also  face  weather  hazards,  A  hail 
storm  can  cut  a  tobacco  field  to  ribbons  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  day  seems  to  be  not  far  distant  when  not  a  tobacco 
plant  will  be  growing  in  the  good  earth  of  old  Chemung. 
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Chapter  5 

Horseheads 

“Horseheads!  What  an  odd  name  for  a  village,”  tourists 
exclaim  as  they  travel  the  scenic  Route  14  between  Watkins 
Glen  and  Elmira,  that  also  is  known  as  the  Sullivan  Trail. 

Should  the  tourists  wish  to  know  how  the  brisk,  friendly 
and  typically  American  village  in  the  heart  of  Chemung 
County  got  its  unusual  name,  all  they  have  to  do  is  read 
this  inscription  on  the  boulder  in  front  of  the  bank  building 
in  Hanover  Square: 

“In  1779  near  this  spot  General  John  Sullivan  mercifully 
disposed  of  his  pack  horses  worn  out  by  faithful  service  in 
the  campaign  against  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Iroquois.  The 
first  white  settlers  entering  the  valley  in  1789  found  the 
bleached  skulls  and  named  the  place  Horseheads.” 

Some  students  of  local  history  maintain  that  it  was  the 
Indians  who  found  the  skulls,  arranged  them  along  the 
trail,  and  that  before  the  white  settlers  came,  well  known 
among  the  redskins  was  “the  Valley  of  the  Horses’  Heads.” 

Of  course,  the  name,  despite  its  historic  Revolutionary 
origin,  became  a  “natural”  for  the  gagsters  of  the  oldtime 
vaudeville  circuits.  And  it  was  the  village’s  most  eminent 
citizen,  the  late  Eugene  Zimmerman,  “Zim,”  the  beloved 
cartoonist  and  homespun  philosopher,  who  wrote  in  his  “Fool¬ 
ish  History  of  Horseheads”  that: 

“Don’t  know  what’d  become  of  us  if  they’d  found  a  pile 
of  horses’  tails  instead.” 
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Twice  the  village  shed  its  distinctive  name.  Twice  it  was 
restored— only  after  considerable  contention.  The  village  was 
incorporated  in  May,  1837,  as  Fairport,  although  there  was 
another  canal  town  of  that  name  in  Monroe  County  at  the 
time.  After  eight  years  it  became  Horseheads  again. 

For  one  year  in  the  middle  1880s  the  community  was  North 
Elmira.  That  change  divided  the  village  into  two  camps.  In 
the  election  of  1885  Dr.  Robert  P.  Bush,  a  local  Democrat  who 
became  a  state  political  figure,  won  a  seat  in  the  Assembly 
as  a  champion  of  the  old  name. 

Then  the  villagers  voted— by  the  scant  margin  of  nine  bal¬ 
lots— to  restore  the  time-honored  name.  I  think  it  will  be 
Horseheads  from  now  on.  Present-day  residents  are  proud  of 
the  unusual  name  of  their  village. 

T 

#  #  # 

The  first  permanent  settler  in  1789  was  John  Brees.  A 
granite  marker  facing  South  Main  Street  marks  the  site  of  the 
log  house  he  built,  the  first  in  the  town.  Brees,  a  Jerseyman, 
chose  the  spot  where  the  New  Jersey  troops  of  Sullivans 
army  had  encamped  two  nights  after  the  battle  of  Newtown. 
It  was  on  Sullivan’s  return  march  that  the  army  horses  were 
shot  and  left  along  the  trail,  to  give  a  Southern  Tier  village 
a  picturesque  name. 

Much  of  the  land  in  the  town  was  acquired  by  veterans  of 
the  Revolution  under  the  Soldiers’  Claim  Act.  One  of  them 
was  Nathan  Teal,  at  an  early  time  owner  of  much  of  the 
present  site  of  Horseheads.  In  1807  Teal  deeded  144  acres 
to  James  Sayre,  stipulating  that  part  of  it  be  used  for  a  public 
burying  ground  and  another  part  “for  use  of  the  inhabitants.” 
The  latter  part  is  Teal  Park  at  South  Main  and  Steuben 
Streets  today.  The  burying  ground  was  abandoned  long 
ago. 
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From  1810,  when  the  first  one-room  log  school  was  built, 
until  1892,  the  plot  set  aside  by  Teal  was  the  site  of  the  vil¬ 
lage’s  various  school  buildings.  The  present  central  school 
plant  is  nearby.  In  1950,  northern  districts  of  the  county  were 
centralized  and  a  $2,800,000  building  program  adopted.  Un¬ 
der  that  program  a  large  new  grade  school  is  being  built. 

Horseheads  experienced  its  first  boom  in  the  early  1830s 
when  the  Chemung  Canal  was  dug.  The  village  was  not  only 
on  the  main  ditch  which  linked  the  Chemung  River  at  El¬ 
mira  with  Seneca  Lake  at  Watkins,  but  it  also  was  the  junc¬ 
tion  point  for  a  feeder  which  ran  to  Corning. 

With  the  advent  of  the  canal,  the  population  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  doubled.  Horseheads  was  the  site  of  the  canal  toll  offices 
and  an  important  port.  The  first  two  boats  on  the  waterway, 
the  General  Sullivan  and  the  Lady  Sullivan  were  built  in 
the  village  by  John  Jackson.  The  Lehigh  Valley  tracks  now 
cover  much  of  the  bed  of  the  old  canal  which  was  abandoned 
more  than  75  years  ago. 

Until  the  recent  rise  of  Elmira  Heights,  Horseheads  was 
the  largest  village  in  the  county.  When  Chemung  County 
was  set  up  in  1836,  Horseheads  vainly  contested  Elmira’s 
claim  to  be  the  shire  town. 

For  many  years  the  village  was  in  a  sense  Chemung’s  po¬ 
litical  capital.  County  conventions  of  both  parties  were  held 
in  old  Pritchard  Hall.  But  the  grand  strategy  really  was 
mapped  across  the  street,  in  the  three-story,  brick  Platt 
House,  the  hotel  with  the  wide  porches  which  stood  at  the 
present  site  of  the  bank  and  the  historic  boulder.  There  such 
master  politicos  as  David  B.  Hill,  J.  Sloat  Fassett  and  John 
B.  Stanchfield  rallied  their  forces  for  the  campaigns  of  yes¬ 
teryear. 

Hanover  Square  briefly  housed  a  turntable  for  the  steam- 
propelled  cars  which  ran  to  Elmira  and  succeeded  the  old 
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horse  cars  in  1889.  Then  the  electric  trolleys  came  and  in 
turn  they  gave  way  to  the  buses  on  the  old  route. 

Industrial  Horseheads  has  one  industry  that  is  114  years 
old.  That  is  the  brick  yard  which  was  started  in  a  small  way 
in  1840.  In  the  1850s  the  Westlakes  took  over  and  developed 
the  plant  into  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 

It  was  William  Westlake  who  built  the  ornate  Victorian 
mansion  with  the  sweep  of  grounds  and  the  stone  fence  that 
still  stands  near  the  brick  yard.  Next  the  Eisenhart  family 
operated  the  industry.  Now  it  belongs  to  the  Consolidated 
Brick  Company  and  bricks  made  in  Horseheads  are  still 
being  shipped  to  far  places.  A  lot  of  them  through  the  years 
have  gone  into  the  buildings  on  Cornell  University’s  hilltop 
campus. 

Horseheads  is  in  the  center  of  what  the  late  “Zim”  called 
“Dairyland.”  It  also  lies  in  a  fertile  valley.  From  1880  to  the 
start  of  World  War  I  much  celery  was  grown  on  the  flats. 
The  biggest  grower  was  W.  H.  “Celery”  Smith,  who  had  big 
muck  farms  north  of  the  village  near  what  is  now  called 
Holding  Point. 

Holding  Point  is  the  symbol  of  the  World  War  II  pros¬ 
perity  that  came  to  Horseheads,  with  an  impact  as  mighty  as 
that  of  the  canal  boom  more  than  a  century  before. 

In  1941  the  United  States  Army  selected  the  flats  north  of 
the  village,  where  the  trout-laden  Catherine  Creek  splits,  as 
the  site  of  a  550-acre  supply  depot.  Hundreds  of  workmen, 
tons  of  equipment  and  machinery  poured  into  the  erstwhile 
quiet  village  to  build  the  eight  million  dollar  government 
warehouse.  At  the  height  of  the  boom  2,000  people  were  em¬ 
ployed.  Housing  was  at  a  premium.  After  the  depot  was  built 
it  took  a  lot  of  hands  to  operate  it. 

And  Holding  Point  was  no  “war  baby.”  It  kept  going  in 
peacetime.  The  government  sold  the  huge  installation  to  a 
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private  concern,  which  in  turn  sold  it  to  a  New  York  City 
investment  house,  which  operates  it  under  the  name  of  the 
Horseheads  Holding  Center  Corp.,  hence  the  name,  Hold¬ 
ing  Point.  Everybody  seems  to  have  made  money  in  the 
process— except  Uncle  Sam. 

The  warehouses,  stretching  beside  Route  14  north  of  the 
village,  are  an  impressive  sight.  It’s  a  busy  place  today.  A 
major  lessee  of  warehouse  space  is  the  Corning  Glass  Com¬ 
pany.  Holding  Point  also  is  the  site  of  the  National  Homes 
Corporation,  which  makes  pre-fabricated  houses.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  five  “pre-fab”  housing  developments  are  under 
way  in  the  area. 

Horseheads  got  another  powerful  economic  shot  in  the 
arm  in  1951  when  the  Westinghouse  Electronic  Division 
built  a  big  tube  plant  at  West  Junction.  Another  new  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  Koppers  wood-treating  plant  with  home  offices 
in  Pittsburgh.  The  village  also  has  an  optical  plant,  a  screw 
machine  products  industry  and  feed  mills. 

It  also  is  known  far  and  wide  for  its  live  stock  mart  and 
auto  auctions.  Leader  of  the  enterprise  is  R.  G.  West  of 
Wellsboro  and  it  is  a  vast  and  colorful  operation,  especially 
the  live  stock  sales  which  draw  people  from  far  and  near. 
There  is  a  tobacco  type  of  auctioneer  named  “Tex”  Rickard, 
no  known  kin  to  the  late  Madison  Square  Garden  impres- 
sario,  and  all  the  help  wear  cowboy  garb. 

Horseheads  is  the  site  of  the  Elmira  State  Reformatory 
farm  and  the  Chemung  County  Fair  Grounds  are  in  the 
township,  which  also  includes  most  of  the  industrial  village 
of  Elmira  Heights. 

Horseheads  village,  with  a  population  of  3,606  according 
to  the  1950  census  and  now  around  the  5,000  mark  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  boosters,  is  considered  part  of  the  Elmira  metro¬ 
politan  district.  But  it  is  no  satellite  of  the  city  to  the  south- 
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ward.  Horseheads  is  on  the  march  but  in  its  onward  surge, 
it  has  kept  its  individuality.  It  has  clung  to  its  own  institu¬ 
tions,  its  own  traditions  and  its  folksy  ways. 

#  #  # 

It  has  never  forgotten  “Zim,”  the  citizen  who  in  his  life¬ 
time  shed  luster  on  the  old  village.  In  Teal  Park  is  a  stone 
memorial  to  the  noted  artist-humorist,  with  a  bas-relief  of 
his  likeness.  It  was  erected  in  1939,  two  years  after  his  death, 
by  popular  subscription.  Along  with  the  hundreds  of  resi¬ 
dents  and  former  residents  who  contributed  were  two  of 
“Zim’s”  fellow  craftsmen— Rube  Goldberg  and  H.  T. 
Webster. 

Eugene  Zimmerman  was  born  in  Basle,  Switzerland,  in 
1862.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  two  years  old  and  he 
went  to  live  with  an  aunt  in  Alsace.  His  father  emigrated  to 
America  and  when  the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out  in 
1870,  Gene  crossed  the  ocean  in  the  steerage  and  joined  his 
father  in  Paterson,  N.  J. 

As  a  boy  he  worked  in  a  bake  shop,  following  his  father’s 
trade.  Then  he  got  a  job  in  the  shop  of  a  noted  sign  writer 
and  found  his  career.  He  accompanied  his  employer  to  El¬ 
mira  and  soon  his  talent  as  a  comic  artist  asserted  itself. 

He  drew  for  the  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  and  his  work 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  art  editor  of  Puck ,  the  humor¬ 
ous  magazine.  He  was  given  a  job  on  its  art  staff.  Three  years 
later  he  joined  his  rival,  Judge.  He  stayed  with  that  magazine 
for  more  than  25  years  and  achieved  national  fame. 

He  signed  his  work,  “Zim,”  and  few  ever  called  him  by 
any  other  name.  He  married  a  Horseheads  girl  in  1886  and 
after  living  for  a  time  in  Brooklyn,  they  came  back  to  his 
wife’s  home  town  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days. 

Besides  contributing  to  newspapers  and  magazines,  “Zim” 
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conducted  a  correspondence  course  in  cartooning,  comic  art 
and  caricature.  He  illustrated  books  by  Bill  Nye  and  Ring 
Lardner.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  caricaturists  of 
his  day. 

He  also  was  a  writer,  ever  in  a  whimsical  vein  but  with  a 
keen  insight  into  men  and  issues  underlying  his  homespun 
philosophy.  His  “Foolish  History  of  Horseheads  in  Dairy- 
land”  is  still  highly  prized  in  the  village.  In  it  he  wrote  that 
“our  soil  embraces  such  indispensable  products  as  burdock, 
dandelions,  horse  sorrel  and  rag  weed.”  He  termed  the  sesqui- 
centennial  of  the  Battle  of  Newtown  in  1929  as  “in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  rapid  rise  of  the  hostile  Indian  from  a  life  of 
indolence  to  that  of  a  peaceful,  hard-working  cigar  sign.” 

He  was  a  jovial,  generous,  vital  man  who  liked  the  out¬ 
doors  and  was  an  ardent  angler.  He  was  civic  minded,  too. 
When  a  large  boulder  was  uncovered  during  excavation  for 
the  bank  building  at  Hanover  Square,  it  was  “Zim”  who  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  stone  be  put  in  front  of  the  building  with  the 
bronze  tablet  that  it  bears  today.  For  years  he  wrote  a  col¬ 
umn  in  the  village  weekly,  the  Chemung  Valley  Reporter. 

When  the  stand  was  erected  for  “Zim’s  Band”  in  Teal 
Park  in  1910,  the  artist  carved  the  scrollwork  on  it— figures 
of  two  grasshoppers  blowing  horns  and  a  third  playing  the 
fiddle.  At  each  corner  of  the  bandstand  he  placed  a  musical 
note. 

A  native  son  of  Horseheads  who  rose  to  eminence  was 
Franklin  L.  Fisher,  founder  of  the  Washington  house  of 
Harris  8c  Ewing,  photographers  of  Presidents  and  other  states¬ 
men,  and  from  1915  until  his  death  in  1953  chief  of  illustra¬ 
tions  for  the  National  Geographic  Society.  He  maintained  a 
summer  home  in  the  village  where  he  was  born  in  1885. 

Horseheads  people  are  cordial  to  strangers.  When  we 
visited  the  village,  we  saw  a  man  putting  a  purple  drape  on 
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an  object  in  Teal  Park.  The  man  turned  out  to  be  affable 
Fire  Chief  George  Sullivan  and  the  object,  which  was  to  be 
unveiled  the  next  day,  was  a  1,700  pound  bronze  bell.  It  was 
cast  in  1892  and  up  until  20  years  ago  had  hung  in  the  fire 
house  tower.  The  volunteer  firemen  had  built  a  limestone 
base  for  the  old  bell,  which  stands  in  solid  dignity  near  the 
Zimmerman  memorial.  Incidentally,  Sullivan  is  chief,  not 
only  the  village  fire  department,  but  also  of  the  unique 
Town  and  Country  Department  which,  he  said,  “will  answer 
any  alarm  anywhere.” 

The  reception  was  just  as  friendly  in  the  office  of  the  96- 
year-old  weekly  Chemung  Valley  Reporter ,  whose  publisher 
is  Joseph  H.  Lynch.  Its  associate  editor,  Mrs.  Virginia  La 
Bodie,  is  also  secretary  of  the  historical  society  and  is  an 
authority  on  the  lore  of  her  home  town,  although  her  Keuka 
College  days  are  not  far  behind  her. 

The  president  of  the  historical  society,  Joseph  Burns, 
dropped  in  and  had  some  tales  of  his  friend,  “Zim.”  He  re¬ 
called  that  the  artist  had  one  of  the  first  automobiles  in  the 
village  but  that  he  quit  driving  after  an  affair  with  a  tree. 
Burns  was  chairman  of  the  citizen  group  that  erected  the 
memorial  to  “Zim.” 

In  the  township  of  Horseheads  is  Breesport,  named  after 
two  pioneer  brothers  and  once  the  site  of  the  machine  shops 
of  the  Utica,  Ithaca  and  Elmira  Railroad,  which  became  a 
part  of  the  Lehigh  system  and  was  abandoned  in  1938.  Brees¬ 
port  has  been  the  site  of  the  County  Home  since  1836  when 
a  log  “Poor  House”  was  erected  there. 

It  was  the  scene  of  a  bizarre  incident  of  some  75  years  ago. 
Lucile  Rounds,  writing  for  the  diamond  jubilee  edition  of 
the  Elmira  Telegram  in  June,  1954,  tells  the  story  which 
concerns  a  Baptist  pastor,  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Parsons. 

It  was  before  the  advent  of  modern  embalming  when  the 
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minister  officiated  at  the  funeral  of  a  Breesport  man.  After 
preaching  the  sermon,  the  preacher  followed  the  casket  to 
the  cemetery.  It  was  customary  in  those  days  to  open  the 
casket  at  the  graveside  for  one  last  look  at  the  departed.  The 
lid  was  raised,  the  “corpse”  sat  up  and  thanked  the  minister 
for  the  “fine  send-off.”  He  said  he  had  been  conscious  from 
the  time  he  supposedly  had  died  but  until  that  moment  he 
could  not  move  or  speak. 

Fifteen  years  later  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  all  over  again.  This  time  the  Breesporter  did 
not  rise  from  the  dead. 
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Chapter  6 

A  Queen  Is  Born 


The  old  Queen  was  born  where  the  creek  joins  the  river 
and  in  the  shadow  of  great  hills  that  guard  the  Valley  of  the 
Big  Horn. 

There  is  a  trace  of  Indian  blood  in  her.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  the  American  Revolution,  by  direct  descent.  She  also  is 
the  god-child  of  a  Pennsylvania  city.  She  was  sired  by  adven¬ 
turous  pioneers,  suckled  by  the  waterways  and  nourished  by 
the  Iron  Horse  in  her  buoyant  youth. 

The  old  Queen,  of  course,  is  Elmira.  Oh,  I  know  that  El¬ 
mira  no  longer  claims  the  scepter  of  Queen  City  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Tier.  Rank  among  cities  is  determined  by  numerical 
superiority  and  as  far  back  as  1890,  Binghamton  bounced 
past  her  in  the  population  race. 

But  Elmira  has  never  lost  her  queenly  air.  For  her  reign 
was  long  and  her  memories  are  glorious  ones.  Not  that  she 
is  haughty  or  prissy.  She  remembers  she  was  once  a  rather 
frisky  lass  herself.  Now  she  has  mellowed  into  a  gracious 
dowager.  And  while  she  was  growing  in  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  power,  she  also  was  laying  up  treasures,  such  intan¬ 
gible  things  as  history  and  tradition. 

Elmira  has  always  been  a  gateway.  Through  it  in  a  long- 
gone  day  the  warriors  of  the  Iroquois  nations  poured.  She 
kept  the  gate  in  the  time  of  settlement  and  the  products  of 
the  frontier  floated  down  the  rivers  from  old  Newtown.  In 
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the  time  of  civil  war,  she  kept  the  blue  tide  of  Union  soldiers 
flowing  to  the  Southern  front. 

In  her  time  Elmira  has  been  so  many  things— the  site  of 
Seneca  villages,  of  a  temporary  fort  in  the  Revolution,  of 
post-war  treaty-making  with  the  tribes,  of  a  vast  military 
depot  and  a  Federal  prison  in  the  Civil  War,  of  the  first 
women’s  college  in  America  to  grant  its  students  opportuni¬ 
ties  equal  to  those  given  in  the  men’s  schools,  of  a  pioneering 
experiment  in  penology,  of  a  national  cemetery  and  in  these 
air-minded  times,  she  is  “the  Soaring  Capital  of  America.” 

Great  names  and  great  enterprises  have  been  associated 
with  the  old  Queen.  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  (Mark 
Twain)  spent  many  happy  Summers  on  a  hill  above  Elmira 
and  there  wrote  some  of  his  best  tales.  David  B.  Hill  fought 
his  way  up  from  Elmira  ward  politics  to  become  a  state  boss 
and  a  power  in  the  national  Democracy.  An  amazing  number 
of  other  leaders  in  every  field  have  some  time  in  their  careers 
called  Elmira  home. 

It  was  the  aggressive  spirit  of  her  founders  that  long  ago 
made  her  the  Queen  of  the  Tier.  Elmira  capital  was  poured 
into  the  early  canals  and  railroads,  into  mining  coal  across 
the  state  border  and  into  ambitious  faroff  enterprises. 

This  distinctive  city  of  50,000,  with  an  old  Indian  river 
and  a  pioneer  railroad  in  her  heart,  once  was  a  great  iron¬ 
monger.  Her  woolen  mills  helped  to  clothe  the  Union  arm¬ 
ies  in  the  Civil  War.  Elmira  has  made  fire  engines  for  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  century.  The  nature  of  her  industry 
has  changed  with  the  years  but  its  diversity  has  not.  Some¬ 
times  the  economic  going  was  a  little  rough  but  the  old 
Queen  always  made  the  hill. 

Before  it  took  the  name  of  an  innkeeper’s  playful  daugh¬ 
ter,  it  was  Newtown  Point,  a  trading  post.  It  still  is  the  trad¬ 
ing  center  for  a  large  area  on  both  sides  of  the  state  line. 
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Even  the  casual  visitor  senses  that  here  is  no  Johnny  Come 
Lately  town  and  feels  the  aura  of  history  that  hangs  over  the 
city  on  the  Chemung.  Some  of  her  buildings  are  showing 
their  age,  it  is  true,  but  what  streamlined  modernistic  struc¬ 
ture  has  the  stately  dignity  of  the  old  stone  courthouse  that 
was  built  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Antietam? 

Elmira  is  a  city  of  traditions,  clinging  to  old  historic  ties. 
She  has  kept  the  names  of  the  founding  founders  on  her 
streets,  under  the  old  elms  and  maples,  names  like  Gray, 
Baldwin,  Hoffman,  Davis,  De  Witt  and  the  like. 

Her  Free  Academy  has  retained  its  old  fashioned  name 
through  the  years.  The  canal  that  mothered  her  in  the  days 
of  her  youth  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  Chemung 
Canal  Trust  Company,  founded  in  1833  as  the  Chemung 
Canal  Bank— although  76  years  have  gone  since  a  canal  boat 
docked  in  Elmira. 

Where  else  would  you  find  the  statue  of  a  gallant  race 
horse  on  the  site  of  the  track  where  she  fell  dead  in  1875?  In 
Elmira’s  Eldridge  Park,  American  Girl  serenely  watches  the 
passing  show. 

Other  cities  may  call  their  baseball  teams  by  such  common¬ 
place  names  as  the  Green  Sox  or  the  Bluebirds.  Elmira’s 
diamond  warriors  in  the  Eastern  League  are  the  Pioneers. 

#  *  # 

The  cradle  of  Elmira  is  the  place  where  the  Chemung 
River  and  the  Newtown  Creek  meet.  Newtown  Point  they 
called  it  in  the  early  days.  Now  it  is  the  southeastern  edge 
of  the  city  of  Elmira  and  some  distance  from  the  center  of 
things. 

It  was  there  that  Sullivan’s  victory-flushed  troops  left  a 
little  garrison  at  the  stockade  they  named  Fort  Reed  before 
pushing  on  into  the  hinterland,  destroying  the  abandoned 
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Seneca  village  of  Kanawaholla,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Court  House,  on  the  way. 

The  name  means  “head  on  a  pole.”  Red  Jacket,  the  Seneca 
orator,  said  it  got  its  sinister  name  because  at  a  tribal  council 
there  in  1730,  a  chief  was  convicted  of  treason,  was  beheaded 
and  his  head  placed  on  a  pole. 

It  was  there  that  Matthias  Hollenbeck,  soldier-judge  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  set  up  a  trading  post  in  1783,  the  same  year  he 
opened  one  at  Tioga  Point  and  thus  became  the  first  chain- 
store  operator  along  the  border.  At  his  posts  the  Indians 
swapped  pelts  for  the  white  man’s  blankets,  knives,  guns, 
beads,  other  geegaws— and  firewater.  It  is  significant  that  he 
was  the  first  of  many  Wilkes-Barre  men  to  promote  the  set¬ 
tlement  at  Newtown  Point.  In  the  early  days  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  city  was  a  sort  of  godmother  to  the  York  State  com¬ 
munity. 

It  was  to  Newtown  Point  in  1788  that  the  first  permanent 
white  settler  came,  also  from  Pennsylvania.  His  name  was 
John  Hendy  and  he  was  a  six-footer  with  unshorn  locks.  He 
won  the  rank  of  colonel  for  peacetime  service  in  the  militia. 
After  planting  some  corn,  the  first  white  man’s  crop  in  the 
area,  he  rejoined  his  family  at  Tioga  Point.  He  returned 
with  them  later  and  built  a  cabin,  not  at  Newtown  Point, 
but  to  the  westward  near  the  present  Rorick’s  Glen. 

In  1789  severe  frosts  killed  nearly  all  the  crops.  The  Hen- 
dys  and  the  handful  of  other  settlers  in  the  valley  nearly 
starved.  But  still  the  pioneers  kept  coming  and  in  1790  a 
new  village,  called  De  Wittsburg,  was  laid  out  west  and  north 
of  the  Point.  It  adjoined  the  400-acre  Military  Tract  of 
Henry  Wisner,  who  founded  another  village,  Wisnerburg, 
in  the  heart  of  the  present  Elmira.  It  was  Wisner  who  gave 
the  public  square  of  the  twin  parks,  which  still  bears  his 
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name.  Before  many  years  the  three  settlements  were  joinec 
under  the  name  of  Newtown. 

In  1791  Newtown  was  the  unscheduled  scene  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  treaty  meeting  between  the  new  republic  and  the  van¬ 
quished  Indians.  It  was  to  have  been  held  at  Painted  Post 
but  the  fickle  Chemung  was  too  low  for  navigation  west  of 
Newtown  and  there  the  council  fires  were  first  lighted  on 
July  4. 

The  pow-wow  lasted  10  days.  The  Indians  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Red  Jacket,  Cornplanter  and  other  top-ranking 
chiefs.  Tall  Timothy  Pickering,  “trouble  shooter”  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington  in  Indian  matters,  represented  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  he  had  the  year  before  at  a  stormy  meeting  at  Tioga 
Point. 

At  that  earlier  meeting  Red  Jacket  had  inflamed  his  peo¬ 
ple  by  charging  fraud  in  the  Phelps  and  Gorham  purchase 
of  what  is  now  the  western  half  of  the  state.  The  second  ses¬ 
sion  was  called  to  iron  out  the  dispute.  Pickering  succeeded 
in  refuting  Red  Jacket’s  charges  and  restored  temporary 
harmony. 

The  Newtown  council  began  under  a  great  tree  long 
known  as  the  treaty  oak  which  stood  near  the  present  East 
Market— Madison  Avenue  intersection.  The  proceedings 
were  concluded  on  the  flats  near  the  head  of  East  Water 
Street.  The  Indians  pitched  their  tents  over  a  large  area. 
Pickering  estimated  their  number  at  1,000.  He  should  know 
—for  he  had  to  feed  them. 

Things  were  beginning  to  hum  at  Newtown  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  18th  Century.  Guy  Maxwell  and  Stephen  Tut¬ 
tle  built  a  store  and  a  mill  at  the  Point.  The  first  lawyer, 
Vincent  Mathews,  hung  out  his  shingle  in  1792  and  the  next 
year  the  first  session  of  court  was  held  at  Newtown,  then  a 
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part  of  Tioga  County.  Also  in  1793  a  Masonic  lodge,  one  of 
the  first  in  the  region,  was  organized. 

A  young  Queen  was  mounting  her  throne  in  the  ancient 
Valley  of  the  Big  Horn. 

Sullivan  Street,  the  hub  of  the  settlement,  was  marked  out 
as  a  central  highway  to  the  Finger  Lakes  country.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  roads  in  New  York  State  weakened  the  old  ties  be¬ 
tween  Wilkes-Barre  and  Newtown,  linked  in  the  beginning 
by  the  rivers.  Still  the  first  stage  line  out  of  the  Point  in  1819 
ran  to  the  Pennsylvania  “godmother”  city. 

Taverns  sprang  up.  The  first  one,  of  hewn  logs,  was  the 
Stoner  House.  Then  the  Kline  House  was  built  near  the 
Madison  Avenue  bridge.  John  Kline  ran  a  ferry  across  the 
river  until  the  first  bridge,  at  Lake  Street,  was  built  in  1824. 

It  was  to  Kline’s  that  a  future  king  of  France,  the  exiled 
Louis  Philippe,  came  in  1797  with  two  brothers  during  their 
tour  of  the  American  “wilderness.”  They  arrived  from  Wat¬ 
kins  on  foot,  with  packs  strapped  on  their  packs.  After  10 
days  of  hunting  and  fishing  along  the  Chemung,  they  de¬ 
parted  for  Pennsylvania,  down  the  river  in  a  Durham  boat 
provided  by  Henry  Tower  of  Newtown. 

More  significant  than  any  visit  of  titled  Frenchmen  was 
the  arrival  of  enterprising  pioneers  who  stayed  in  the  valley. 
One  was  Jacob  Lowman  who  came  in  1792  and  founded  a 
family  still  prominent  in  Chemung  County.  Isaac  Baldwin 
came  and  built  mills  and  dams  on  the  river.  A  street  was 
named  for  him. 

And  in  1819  there  arrived  from  Albany  30-year  old  Scot¬ 
tish-born  John  Arnot.  No  man  played  a  greater  role  in  the 
formative  years  of  the  young  Queen  City.  He  began  at  the 
bottom,  as  a  clerk  in  a  store.  Soon  he  was  co-owner  of  the 
store.  He  bought  goods  in  New  York  twice  a  year,  shipped 
them  by  water  to  Seneca  Lake  whence  they  were  drawn  by 
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wagon  into  Newtown.  In  1829  he  ran  19  ark  loads  of  wheat 
down  the  rivers  to  the  Chesapeake. 

John  Arnot  became  Elmira’s  first  citizen.  He  was  a  leader 
in  the  building  of  the  early  canals  and  railroads.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  Erie.  He  developed  coal 
mines  across  the  border  and  there’s  an  Arnot,  Pa.  on  the  map 
today.  Steamboats  on  Seneca  Lake  bore  the  name  of  Arnot. 
The  Arnot  family  for  years  was  pre-eminent  in  the  business, 
financial  and  civic  affairs  of  the  Southern  Tier.  John  Arnot’s 
sons  and  daughters  carried  on  the  family  tradition.  Elmira’s 
art  gallery  and  a  hospital  are  monuments  to  their  generosity. 

*  #  # 

Getting  back  to  the  Newtown  of  the  early  19th  Century, 
an  old  history  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  pomp  of  the  court 
sessions  of  the  day.  It  describes  a  procession  that  moved  from 
one  of  the  taverns  to  the  two-story  log  court  house  built  in 
1796.  At  the  head  of  the  parade  was  a  band.  Then  came  the 
sheriff,  wearing  the  cocked  hat  of  the  Revolutionary  time  and 
carrying  a  drawn  sword,  marching  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of 
constables,  armed  with  long  staves,  their  badge  of  office.  Next 
the  solemn  judges  walked  arm  in  arm,  followed  by  members 
of  the  bar  who  carried  their  green  bags,  the  brief  cases  of  the 
day,  while  witnesses  and  jurors  wound  up  the  procession. 

In  1824  a  new  court  house  was  built,  on  the  present  site. 
Posts  marked  the  jail  limits.  The  debtor  who  roamed  beyond 
those  limits  was  subject  to  imprisonment. 

In  the  1820s  a  popular  rendezvous  for  leading  men  of  the 
valley  was  Nathan  Teall’s  inn.  Teall  had  a  five-year  old 
daughter,  a  black-haired,  black-eyed  lively  minx  named  El¬ 
mira.  Her  mother  was  forever  calling  after  the  child,  “Elmira, 
Elmira,  where  are  you  now?”  At  that  time  a  movement  was 
on  foot  to  change  the  name  of  Newtown.  A  politico  staying 
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at  the  inn  hearing  the  shrill,  incessant  call,  “Elmira,  Elmira,” 
hit  upon  the  child’s  name  as  suitable  for  the  booming  village. 
So  Elmira  it  became,  or  least  that  is  the  tradition. 

In  1825  the  Erie  Canal  was  completed  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo.  It  provided  a  new  highway  of  commerce  between 
the  East  and  West  and  boded  no  good  to  the  economy  of  the 
Southern  Tier,  dependent  upon  its  river  routes  to  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia.  Alarmed  citizens  of  the  Chemung  Valley 
began  beating  the  drums  for  a  canal  to  link  the  Chemung 
River  at  Elmira  with  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake.  Finally  the 
state  yielded  to  their  demands. 

The  Chemung  Canal  was  begun  in  1830.  Old  John  Hendy, 
the  first  settler  of  Elmira,  turned  the  first  spadeful  of  earth. 
The  canal  and  its  feeder  from  Horseheads  to  Corning  were 
completed  in  1832. 

A  gala  celebration  marked  the  passage  through  Elmira  of 
the  first  boat,  drawn  by  four  horses  and  bearing  community 
dignitaries.  It  picked  up  other  celebrants  at  Horseheads  and 
there  was  fanfare  and  oratory  galore. 

The  Chemung  Canal  brought  a  new,  bright  day  to  Elmira. 
Saw  mills  whined  in  the  wooded  hills  and  huge  shipments  of 
timber  went  out  from  Elmira  on  the  new  waterway.  A  con¬ 
siderable  boat-building  industry  sprang  up,  centered  at  the 
Lake  Street  bridge.  The  canal  made  some  fortunes  for  El- 
mirans. 

And  the  narrow  watery  ribbon,  with  its  locks  and  high 
bridges  down  which  lads  coasted  in  winter;  its  towpath  and 
picturesque  canalers,  its  packet  boats  and  barges  gave  zest 
and  color,  as  well  as  commercial  stature,  to  the  blooming 
young  Queen  of  the  Tier. 

In  1855  the  20-mile  Junction  Canal  was  completed  be¬ 
tween  Elmira  and  Athens,  Pa.  It  provided  a  link  between 
the  new  Erie  Railroad  and  the  coal-mining  section  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  and  in  1856,  when  the  Keystone  State’s  North 
Branch  Canal  was  finally  finished  after  20  years  delay,  it 
opened  a  new  water  route  south  of  the  state  line. 

The  canals  lasted  until  1878.  Long  before  that  they  had 
been  overshadowed  by  the  railroads.  In  their  time  they 
served  Elmira  and  her  region  well. 

The  stage  coach  lines  survived  the  advent  of  the  canals  but 
bowed  to  the  Iron  Horse.  From  1820  to  1850,  Elmira  was  the 
hub  of  a  network  of  stage  lines,  extending  in  all  directions. 
John  Davis,  who  ran  the  Black  Horse  Tavern  at  Lake  and 
Water  Streets,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field.  John  Magee,  later 
to  become  a  railroad  builder,  entered  the  business  in  a  big 
way.  The  headquarters  of  the  stages  was  the  Eagle  Tavern, 
which  won  the  acclaim  of  so  fastidious  a  traveler  as  Nathaniel 
P.  Willis,  the  New  York  poet-editor  who  had  a  summer  place 
near  Owego.  The  Eagle  burned  in  1849.  The  next  year  the 
Brainard  House  rose  on  its  site.  In  time  the  Brainard  became 
the  Rathbun,  which  departed  in  recent  years  from  the  time- 
honored  site  beside  the  Erie  tracks.  Now  a  parking  lot  marks 
the  spot. 

The  year  of  1849  was  an  epochal  one  for  the  city  on  the 
Chemung.  While  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  the  most 
grandiose  venture  of  the  times,  was  inching  its  way  westward 
from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  the  Southern  Tier  built  its 
own  feeder  rail  line  from  Elmira  to  Watkins,  the  Chemung 
Railroad.  It  was  completed  in  1849,  months  before  the  first 
Erie  locomotive  steamed  into  Elmira. 

The  Erie  Railroad  was  chartered  in  1832.  Work  was  be¬ 
gun  in  1835  but  16  years  of  struggle  and  discouragement  lay 
ahead.  It  was  1851  before  the  line  was  completed  its  entire 
length  between  Piermont  and  Dunkirk.  It  was  built  in 
patches.  Several  times  work  was  suspended  for  lack  of  funds. 
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And  there  were  the  formidable  hills  and  mighty  chasms  to 
conquer. 

No  man  played  a  greater  part  in  pushing  the  Erie  through 
than  an  Elmira  attorney,  Alexander  S.  Diven,  destined  to  be¬ 
come  a  Civil  War  general.  He  became  a  director  of  the  rail¬ 
road  in  1844  and  served  as  its  counsel  until  1865. 

In  1844  and  for  six  years  thereafter  the  road  was  flounder¬ 
ing  in  the  financial  mire.  When  Binghamton  was  reached 
late  in  1848,  the  Erie’s  treasury  was  all  but  empty.  Diven 
fought  down  a  move  to  abandon  the  project.  He  did  much 
toward  raising  the  millions  President  Benjamin  Loder,  erst¬ 
while  New  York  merchant,  needed  to  complete  the  road. 
Diven  organized  the  company,  headed  by  John  Arnot  of  El¬ 
mira  and  Charles  Cook  of  Havana  (now  Montour  Falls), 
which  took  the  contract  for  building  the  stretch  from  Bing¬ 
hamton  to  Corning. 

So  when  at  long  last  the  longest  railroad  in  America  was 
completed  and  the  two  special  trains  opening  the  500-mile 
line  rolled  into  the  new  Elmira  depot  on  the  evening  of  May 
14,  1851,  it  was  proper  that  Alexander  S.  Diven  should  wel¬ 
come  the  distinguished  company  aboard  to  Elmira.  No  man 
had  done  more  to  bring  the  Erie  to  the  Queen  City. 

Aboard  the  gayly  decorated  special  trains  were  Millard 
Fillmore,  President  of  the  United  States;  Daniel  Webster, 
his  Secretary  of  State;  three  other  cabinet  members,  Governor 
Marcy,  former  Governors  Seward  and  Fish  and  other  Whig 
notables.  Of  course  a  proud  Ben  Loder  was  among  them.  It 
was  his  great  day.  Webster  rode  in  a  chair  lashed  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  flat  car  that  he  might  better  view  the  scenery.  “The 
Godlike  Daniel”  exclaimed  at  the  beauty  of  the  Southern 
Tier. 

The  party  remained  in  Elmira  over  night.  The  celebra¬ 
tion  eclipsed  the  one  that  opened  the  Chemung  Canal. 
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The  visitors  split  into  two  groups,  one  going  to  the 
Brainard  House  where  Judge  Hiram  Gray  presided  at  a  ban¬ 
quet,  flanked  by  President  Fillmore  and  President  Loder. 
The  other  contingent  went  to  Haight’s  Hotel  for  another 
banquet  with  Daniel  Webster  as  the  oratorical  star.  Then 
the  whole  party  united  at  the  Brainard  for  a  mammoth  levee 
at  which  Fillmore  and  Loder  received  the  multitude. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  special  trains  pulled  out  of  El¬ 
mira  depot,  the  banners  and  standards  glittering  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  There  undoubtedly  were  some  aching  heads,  both  on 
the  Presidential  trains  and  among  the  populace  they  left  be¬ 
hind.  A  somewhat  redundant  account  of  the  festivities  reads: 

“It  was  an  extraordinary  occasion.  Great  liberty  and  license 
were  permitted  every  one.  Hospitality  was  unbounded.  Ev¬ 
erybody  was  celebrating  and  making  merry.  Men  who  were 
known  as  staid  and  strict  more  than  unbent  and  dallied,  per¬ 
haps  overmuch,  with  the  help  of  the  good  cheer  that  pre¬ 
vailed  everywhere,  without  money  and  without  price.” 

The  Queen  City  may  be  forgiven  for  her  hilarity  that  May 
night.  It  ushered  in  another  glorious  new  era  for  Elmira.  Its 
significance  is  indicated  by  this  news  item  of  Sept.  16,  1851: 
“When  the  Erie  Railroad  located  in  Elmira,  the  city  (sic) 
had  2,500  people.  Now  it  has  10,000  and  its  prosperity  is  in¬ 
creasing.”  (Elmira  did  not  become  a  city  until  1864.) 

But  still  the  old  waterways  served,  for  in  two  April  days 
of  1852,  one  and  one  half  million  feet  of  lumber,  worth 
$150,000  to  $200,000  floated  down  the  Chemung  past  Elmira. 
A  newspaper  commented:  “When  returns  are  received  upon 
its  reaching  market,  the  business  of  Elmira  will  be  sensibly 
affected.” 

The  1850s  were  eventful  years.  In  1854  the  Northern  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  was  opened  to  Williamsport,  Pa.,  bolstering 
Elmira’s  position  as  a  gateway  city. 
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In  1852  the  Water  Cure  was  opened  on  28  picturesque 
East  Hill  acres.  For  years  it  was  operated  by  the  Doctors 
Gleason,  Silas  and  his  wife,  Rachel,  one  of  the  first  woman 
physicians  in  the  country.  In  its  heyday  it  drew  patients  from 
far  places.  Probably  the  most  famous  of  the  lot  was  Brigham 
Young,  the  Mormon  leader.  It  still  is  operated  as  a  private 
sanitarium. 

The  year  of  1855  saw  the  first  state  fair  in  Elmira.  The 
city  was  the  site  of  the  fair  also  at  intervals  in  the  1860s  and 
1870s.  In  1859  there  was  a  “horse  fair,”  starring  such  racing 
greats  as  Flora  Temple  and  George  M.  Patchen. 

In  1860,  when  the  war  clouds  were  darkening  the  land, 
a  vital  industry  was  born  in  Elmira  of  local  capital.  Henry 
W.  Rathbone  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Empire  Steel  and 
Rolling  Mills.  For  two  decades  thereafter  the  city  on  the 
Chemung  was  a  center  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The 
next  year  brought  the  first  boot  and  shoe  factory,  another 
industry  once  a  key  pillar  of  Elmira’s  economy. 

Came  1861  and  the  storm  broke  with  the  first  shell  that 
crashed  against  Fort  Sumter’s  walls.  Came  four  years  of 
bloody  Civil  War  and  in  that  conflict,  Elmira,  the  Queen  of 
the  Tier,  played  a  stirring  and  historic  part. 
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Chapter  7 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray 


Years  ago  when  I  was  a  boy  in  a  Southern  Tier  village, 
among  the  “setters”  on  the  porch  of  my  father’s  general  store 
were  many  veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 

I  recall  how  some  of  them  used  to  grouse  about  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  pension  system.  One  old  fellow  who  wore 
a  long  beard  and  walked  with  a  limp  was  particularly  bitter. 
Citing  a  fellow  townsman  who  was  in  politics  and  who  got 
a  larger  pension  than  he,  this  veteran  would  snarl,  and  there 
was  a  world  of  contempt  in  his  voice: 

“I  was  wounded  at  Shiloh  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field 
but  that  so  and  so  never  got  farther  south  than  Elmira.” 

At  the  time  I  did  not  understand  the  reference  to  Elmira. 
I  did  not  then  know  that  Elmira,  although  far  from  the  bat¬ 
tle  zone,  was,  in  a  sense,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  conflict  came  closer  to  Elmira  than  any  other  Upstate 
city— and  it  was  not  a  matter  of  geographical  proximity. 

For  Elmira,  gateway  to  the  South,  was  a  military  depot, 
a  reception  and  training  center  where  thousands  of  Northern 
soldiers  got  their  first  taste  of  army  life  before  being  shipped 
off  to  the  front. 

Thousands  of  Southern  soldiers  got  to  know  Elmira  too— 
as  prisoners  of  the  Union.  For  Elmira  was  the  site  of  a  famous 
prison  camp  in  1864-65.  Nearly  3,000  of  the  Confederates 
never  saw  their  homes  in  Dixie  again.  They  died  in  Elmira 
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prison  and  they  sleep  under  neat  rows  of  white  headstones 
in  Elmira’s  Woodlawn  National  Cemetery. 

The  war  brought  feverish  activity,  some  grim  drama  and 
considerable  prosperity  to  the  old  town.  The  Rolling  Mills 
were  going  night  and  day,  making  iron  rails  and  other  sinews 
of  war.  The  Woolen  Mills  were  turning  out  thousands  of 
yards  of  cloth  for  blue  uniforms.  Farmers  and  merchants 
reaped  a  golden  harvest,  for  there  were  many  mouths  to  feed 
in  the  Union  barracks  and  the  Union  prison  camp. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861,  Elmira,  a 
thriving  village  of  some  15,000  was  designated  as  one  of  three 
military  depots  in  the  state.  The  others  were  New  York  and 
Albany. 

Three  large  wooden  barracks  were  built.  No.  1  was  on  the 
Arnot  field,  east  of  Lake  Street  and  south  of  Washington. 
No.  2  was  south  of  the  Walnut  Street  bridge  and  No.  3,  one 
to  be  long  remembered,  was  along  the  river  on  West  Water 
Street  between  Hoffman  Street  and  Foster  Avenue. 

Two  military  hospitals  were  built,  one  on  Davis  Street 
near  Clinton  and  another  on  William,  near  Church  Street. 
Added  to  the  federal  installations  was  a  commissary  at  Rail¬ 
road  Avenue  and  Church  Street.  Elmira  virtually  became  an 
armed  camp,  engulfed  by  a  tide  of  Union  blue. 

An  old  county  history  pictures  war-time  Elmira  in  this 
manner:  “As  regiment  after  regiment  arrived,  they  were 
equipped  and  means  of  transportation  provided  with  but 
little  time  for  military  drill  before  going  to  the  front.  Guard 
mountings  and  dress  parade,  varied  with  infantry  and  artil¬ 
lery  exercises,  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Mounted  orderlies 
hurried  from  post  headquarters  to  the  barracks.  For  months 
the  pavements  resounded  to  the  tramp  of  citizen  soldiery 
and  strains  of  martial  music  reverberated  over  Mount  Zoar 
and  the  lofty  hillsides  that  skirt  the  valley.” 
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Sometimes  the  need  for  men  at  the  front  was  so  desperate 
that  whole  companies  were  sworn  in  aboard  southbound 
trains  at  Elmira.  Sometimes  the  men  went  to  war  in  cattle 
cars.  There  was  no  time  for  indoctrination  into  the  art  of 
war  when  Early  was  at  the  gates  of  Washington  or  when  Lee 
was  marching  into  Pennsylvania. 

In  1863  conscripts  mingled  for  the  first  time  with  volun¬ 
teers  when  Elmira  became  a  Northern  draft  headquarters. 

In  May  of  1864  when  Sherman  was  sealing  the  doom  of 
the  Confederacy  with  his  march  to  the  sea,  Barracks  3  along 
the  river  became  empty.  The  government,  in  urgent  need  of 
additional  quarters  for  the  thousands  of  prisoners  its  armies 
had  taken,  turned  the  barracks  into  a  prison  camp. 

The  orginal  prison  site  was  30  grassy  acres,  enclosed  by  a 
12-foot  high  board  stockade  with  sentry  boxes  along  a 
wooden  path  and  a  massive  central  gate  and  a  smaller,  nar¬ 
rower  one  before  which  Union  guards  stood  night  and  day. 
On  hig^  ground  and  in  a  line  paralleling  Water  Street  stood 
the  35  well-constructed  wooden  buildings  which  had  been 
built  to  house  Union  volunteers. 

July  6,  1864  brought  the  first  contingent  of  Confederate 
prisoners,  400  dirty,  ragged,  emaciated  men,  some  without 
shoes  and  in  nondescript  uniforms.  As  they  were  marched  in 
double  column  from  the  Erie  station  to  the  camp,  their  con¬ 
dition  excited  the  sympathy  of  watching  Elmirans. 

In  mid-July  a  train  load  of  Elmira-bound  prisoners  col¬ 
lided  with  a  coal  train  on  the  Erie  at  Shohola,  Pa.,  and  48 
prisoners  and  17  guards  died  in  the  wreck.  Five  prisoners 
escaped  and  780  others  were  brought  to  Elmira.  Among  them 
were  the  injured.  The  women  of  Elmira  responded  gener¬ 
ously  to  an  appeal  in  the  Advertiser  for  lint  and  bandages. 
They  also  brought  delicacies  to  the  injured  “Rebels.” 

Today  there  is  a  monument  in  Woodlawn  National  Ceme- 
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tery  to  the  memory  of  those  who  died  in  the  Shohola  wreck. 
The  bodies  were  exhumed  in  1911  and  brought  to  Elmira. 

That  Summer  of  1864  a  curious  tall  wooden  structure,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  two  platforms,  rose  just  west  of  Hoffman  Street. 
It  was  an  “observation  tower”  from  which  the  curious  could 
—on  payment  of  a  fee— look  down  into  the  prison  camp 
where  no  civilians  were  allowed.  A  rival  observatory  sprang 
up  on  an  opposite  corner  but  the  commander  of  the  camp 
ordered  that  one  taken  down.  The  first  one,  however,  re¬ 
mained  as  long  as  the  prison  did  and  its  promoters  made  a 
barrel  of  money. 

Sightseers,  many  from  a  distance  and  with  women  pre¬ 
dominating,  flocked  to  the  camp.  Water  Street  took  on  the 
atmosphere  of  a  carnival,  with  a  long  row  of  stalls  which  sold 
cakes,  crackers,  peanuts,  lemonade,  beer  and  souvenirs. 

By  the  end  of  July  the  prisoners  numbered  nearly  4,500. 
And  the  ragged,  half  starved,  half  sick  Southerners  kept  pour¬ 
ing  in.  Tents  had  to  be  set  up.  The  prisoners  built  new 
hospital  buildings.  There  was  a  shortage  of  medical  supplies 
and  sometimes  of  doctors. 

When  Col.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  a  native  of  Tioga  County 
and  a  combat  veteran  destined  for  political  fame  and  a  gen¬ 
eral’s  stars,  took  over  as  commandant  in  the  early  Fall  of 
1864,  he  found  an  appalling  situation.  The  camp  was  jammed 
with  10,000  prisoners.  An  epidemic  of  small  pox  and  other 
diseases  swept  the  place.  Death  claimed  hundreds.  The  toll 
was  especially  heavy  among  those  from  the  Deep  South  who 
were  unused  to  the  Northern  climate  and  were  in  weakened 
state  when  they  arrived. 

The  winter  of  1864-65  was  a  severe  one  and  the  men  in 
tents  suffered  from  the  cold.  Then  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  of 
1865  the  Chemung  River  went  on  one  of  its  rampages  and 
flooded  the  camp.  The  sick  were  moved  to  the  higher  ground 
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but  others  had  to  stay  in  barracks  and  tents  through  which 
six  inches  to  two  feet  of  water  poured. 

In  the  wake  of  the  flood,  which  was  general  throughout 
the  Southern  Tier  and  in  the  Genesee  Valley,  small  pox 
again  raged  in  the  prison  camp. 

For  years  after  the  war  Southern  politicians  and  writers 
made  charges  of  ill  treatment  of  prisoners  at  Elmira.  A  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  city,  Clay  W.  Holmes,  in  1912  published  a  com¬ 
prehensive  history  of  the  camp  in  which  he  answered  the 
charges.  Holmes  admitted  the  overcrowding  and  the  lack  of 
clothing  at  times  but  pointed  out  that  the  men  were  poorly 
clad  when  they  arrived.  The  flood  and  the  pestilence  were 
beyond  the  control  of  Union  authorities.  And  the  Confed¬ 
erates  had  far  better  and  more  food  at  Elmira  Prison  than 
they  had  received  in  their  own  lines  before  they  were  cap¬ 
tured. 

The  10,000  prisoners  and  the  5,000  Union  guards  had  the 
same  fare.  Dairy  cattle  bought  from  farmers  and  assembled 
in  pastures  near  the  city  were  slaughtered  for  the  camp.  The 
countryside  was  scoured  for  fresh  vegetables.  Out  of  a  total 
of  12,123  prisoners  at  Elmira,  2,963  died.  It  was  a  high  ratio 
of  mortality  but  none  of  them  starved  to  death. 

The  record  of  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp  is  a  shining  one 
compared  with  Libby  and  Andersonville  prisons  where 
Union  soldiers  were  confined.  But  the  Confederacy  was  much 
shorter  of  everything  than  was  the  North. 

Only  17  escaped  from  the  prison  during  its  10-month 
existence.  A  few  were  recaptured.  One  obtained  his  freedom 
by  jumping  into  a  barrel  full  of  swill  which  was  being  taken 
on  a  wagon  out  of  camp.  He  held  his  nose  high  above  the 
liquid  in  order  to  breathe.  The  driver  of  the  wagon  was  in 
cahoots  with  that  escapee. 

The  prisoners  buried  their  own  dead— until  a  sergeant 
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bribed  his  comrades  to  put  him  in  a  coffin  with  the  lid  nailed 
down  lightly.  The  box  housing  the  live  sergeant  was  put  on 
top  of  the  other  coffins  in  the  “dead  wagon.”  When  it  neared 
the  cemetery,  the  man  leaped  out  of  his  coffin  to  freedom. 
After  his  flight  Union  officers  supervised  the  burial  opera¬ 
tions.  The  veteran  who  escaped  came  back  to  Elmira  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  gleefully  told  about  the  ruse. 

Another  resourceful  “Johnny  Reb”  found  a  blank  pass, 
forged  the  commandant’s  name,  bought  a  federal  uniform 
from  a  venal  guard,  put  it  on  over  his  prison  garb  and  walked 
out  the  main  gate,  free  as  air. 

Ten  prisoners  laboriously  tunneled  their  way  to  freedom 
with  a  spade  stolen  from  a  gang  ditching  a  ditch  just  outside 
the  prison.  They  rejoined  Early’s  army. 

The  Union  guards  were  men  of  the  “invalid  corps”  who 
were  physically  unfit  for  combat  duty.  They  kept  the  prison¬ 
ers  busy  tending  the  grounds.  Some  prisoners  would  steal 
hair  from  horses’  tails  to  make  rings  and  other  trinkets  which 
friends  traded  in  town  for  delicacies.  It  is  said  that  a  Yankee 
colonel  one  day  tied  his  horse  to  a  rail  outside  the  tent  where 
he  went  into  a  long  conference  with  other  officers  and  that 
when  he  emerged,  the  erstwhile  splendid  tail  and  mane  of 
his  white  charger  had  been  plucked  until  it  looked  like  a 
chicken  ready  for  the  pot. 

After  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  in  May  of  1865,  the 
prisoners  began  leaving  for  home  in  large  contingents.  The 
sick  were  transferred  to  government  hospitals.  On  Sept.  27 
the  last  Confederate  left  Elmira.  The  camp  was  closed  and 
the  buildings  sold.  Some  of  them  were  moved  away  and  to¬ 
day  are  serving  as  parts  of  dwellings  and  barns. 

But  the  Southerners  left  behind  them  in  Elmira  2,963 
dead  comrades.  Shortly  after  the  prison  camp  was  opened,  a 
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half  acre  of  Woodlawn  was  set  aside  for  burial  of  prisoners. 
At  the  end  two  acres  were  filled  with  Confederate  graves. 

It  is  ironical  that  one  who  had  been  born  in  slavery  kept 
a  careful  record  of  every  Confederate  prisoner  buried  in 
Elmira.  That  man  was  John  W.  Jones,  sexton  of  Woodlawn 
Cemetery.  In  1844  he  had  escaped,  with  four  other  slaves, 
from  a  Virginia  plantation  and  arrived  in  Elmira  via  the 
Underground  Railway.  All  of  them  stayed. 

Jones  became  the  janitor  for  Miss  Clara  Thurston’s  fash¬ 
ionable  private  school  for  young  ladies.  He  also  was  sexton 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  rang  out  fire  alarms  with  its 
bell.  He  hitched  one  end  of  a  rope  to  the  bell  clapper  and 
the  other  to  his  bed  post,  so  that  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
night,  he  could  outwit  a  rival  sexton  and  collect  the  $2  fee 
paid  to  the  one  who  sounded  the  first  alarm. 

The  enterprising  former  slave  also  was  the  active  agent 
for  the  Underground  in  Elmira,  the  only  published  station 
on  that  road  to  freedom  between  Philadelphia  and  St.  Cath¬ 
erine’s,  Ont.  The  fugitive  slaves  were  housed  in  the  home  of 
Mrs.  John  Culp,  a  daughter  of  first  settler  John  Hendy  and 
active  in  the  Underground  movement  were  such  eminent 
Elmirans  as  Simeon  Benjamin,  founder  of  Elmira  College, 
and  Jervis  Langdon,  wealthy  father-in-law  of  Mark  Twain. 

As  sexton  of  Woodlawn,  John  Jones  had  charge  of  the 
burial  of  Confederate  prisoners.  He  saw  to  it  that  in  every 
plain  pine  coffin  was  placed,  in  a  sealed  bottle,  a  paper  tell¬ 
ing  the  name,  rank,  company,  regiment,  date  of  death  and 
grave  number  of  every  Southern  soldier. 

At  the  head  of  each  grave  was  a  wooden  slab  with  a  name 
and  a  number  on  it.  Sexton  Jones  wrote  down  every  record 
in  a  book.  Only  seven  graves  were  never  identified. 

For  12  years  after  the  war  prison  was  closed,  Elmira  peo¬ 
ple  cared  for  the  graves  of  the  enemy  soldiers  who  had  died 
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in  their  community.  In  1877  the  federal  government  took 
over  the  Confederate  burial  plot  and  designated  Woodlawn 
as  a  national  cemetery.  The  wooden  markers  were  removed, 
burned  and  replaced  with  identical  headstones. 

Many  a  family  in  the  old  slave-holding  South  owes  a  debt 
to  John  Jones,  the  former  slave.  For  the  records  the  Negro 
sexton  had  kept  so  carefully  were  taken  to  Washington, 
where  a  drawing  was  made  showing  every  grave  and  number. 
That  drawing  hangs  in  the  office  of  the  cemetery  superin¬ 
tendent  to  this  day. 

Not  a  Southerner’s  body  has  been  removed  since  1877.  A 
few  families  were  granted  the  privilege  of  placing  distinctive 
markers  at  the  graves  of  their  dead.  In  1907  the  government 
placed  a  marble  marker  at  the  head  of  every  Confederate 
grave.  There  seem  to  be  more  soldiers  from  North  Carolina 
than  any  other  state.  Often  cars  bearing  license  plates  of 
Southern  states  pull  into  the  old  cemetery  and  young  folks 
visit  the  place  where  their  great-grandfathers  and  great-uncles 
are  buried  “up  Nawth.” 

In  rows  as  straight  as  lines  of  soldiers  drawn  up  on  parade, 
sleep  the  Southern  dead  in  the  Northern  valley.  No.  1  marks 
the  grave  of  William  Garner,  Company  G.,  26th  Virginia. 
No.  2963  is  on  the  last  headstone,  that  of  H.  J.  F.  Griffin  of 
the  25th  South  Carolina,  C.S.A.  Scattered  in  between  are 
the  seven  markers  marked  “Unknown.” 

For  many  years  men  of  the  Grand  Army  placed  flowers  on 
the  graves  of  their  former  battle  foes.  There  are  304  Union 
soldiers  buried  in  Woodlawn.  They  were  reinterred  there 
after  it  was  made  a  national  cemetery.  Veterans  of  four  other 
American  wars,  among  them  some  who  fell  in  Korea,  sleep 
in  Woodlawn.  There  are  nearly  5,000  soldier  graves  in  this 
“Little  Arlington.” 

Every  Memorial  Day  men  of  Company  E,  108th  National 
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Guard,  Elmira’s  own,  conduct  services  at  the  national  ceme¬ 
tery.  A  firing  squad  from  the  military  company  at  the  Elmira 
State  Reformatory,  which  is  perched  on  a  nearby  hill,  offi¬ 
ciates  at  burials. 

“Little  Arlington”  on  Elmira’s  northern  edge  calls  to  mind 
some  lines  from  a  poem  we  of  an  older  generation  learned  in 
school,  a  poem  titled  “The  Blue  and  the  Gray”  and  written 
by  an  Ithaca  lawyer,  Francis  Miles  Finch: 

“ Under  the  sod  and  the  dew , 

Waiting  the  Judgment  Day ; 

Under  the  one ,  the  Blue ; 

Under  the  other,  the  Gray.” 

#  #  # 

About  the  Elmira  Civil  War  prison  hangs  a  strange  story, 
one  only  recently  brought  to  light  through  the  patient  re¬ 
search  of  a  Rochester  housewife,  Margaret  Kahler  Bearden. 

It  concerns  John  Harrison  Surratt,  a  follower  and  intimate 
of  actor  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  accused  as  an  accomplice  in 
the  plot  to  murder  Abraham  Lincoln.  Young  Surratt  might 
have  followed  his  widowed  mother  to  the  gallows  as  a  con¬ 
spirator  but  for  an  alibi.  He  was  in  his  bed  in  the  Brainard 
House  in  Elmira  the  very  hour  that  Good  Friday  night  of 
1865  that  Booth  shot  Lincoln. 

The  tall,  fair-haired,  rosy-cheeked  Surratt  was  21  at  the 
time.  He  had  been  a  courier  and  a  spy  in  the  service  of  the 
Confederacy  since  he  was  17  and  his  mother’s  boarding  house 
was  a  meeting  place  for  Booth  and  his  fellow  plotters.  Surratt 
was  involved  in  the  futile  plan  hatched  by  Booth  to  kidnap 
Lincoln  in  1864.  But  he  maintained  to  his  dying  day  that  he 
never  saw  Booth  after  March  18,  1865  and  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  any  scheme  to  assassinate  the  President. 

On  April  3,  1865,  two  days  before  Richmond  fell,  he  left 
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the  Confederate  capital  for  Montreal,  Canadian  headquarters 
of  the  South.  There  he  was  given  a  new  assignment.  It  was 
a  fantastic  one.  John  Surratt  was  to  go  to  Elmira,  gain  entry 
to  the  Union  prison  there,  make  sketches  of  the  place  and 
gather  all  the  information  needed  for  a  wholesale  jail  de¬ 
livery.  It  was  a  desperate  last  ditch  plan. 

On  arrival  in  Elmira  on  April  12,  Surratt  registered  at  the 
Brainard  House  as  “John  Harrison”  and  mingled  freely  with 
the  many  Union  officers  who  were  his  fellow  guests.  By  bribing 
one  of  them,  he  got  into  the  prison  camp,  made  his  sketches 
and  gathered  his  data. 

On  April  1 3  he  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  in  an  Elmira  store. 
Alterations  had  to  be  made  and  he  was  told  to  come  back  in 
two  days  for  his  purchase.  The  Elmira  merchant  was  an  im¬ 
portant  witness  when  Surratt  went  on  trial  in  1867.  But  the 
Brainard  House  register  he  had  signed  was  mysteriously 
missing. 

When  Surratt  came  down  to  breakfast  in  the  Brainard  the 
morning  of  April  15,  the  room  was  filled  with  excited  talk 
about  the  assassination  of  the  President.  At  that  time  the 
identity  of  the  slayer  had  not  been  made  public.  Surratt  little 
thought  that  at  that  very  moment  he  was  being  hunted  as 
the  man  who  had  stabbed  Secretary  of  State  Seward  and  his 
son  in  their  Washington  home.  Lewis  Payne  later  was  hanged 
for  that  crime. 

On  learning  of  Lincoln’s  death  and,  as  he  claimed,  never 
dreaming  his  friend  Booth  was  the  slayer,  Surratt  decided  to 
head  for  Richmond.  Because  a  spring  freshet  had  washed 
out  railroad  tracks  in  the  Southern  Tier,  he  would  have  to 
travel  via  New  York.  He  planned  to  stay  with  Booth  if  the 
actor  happened  to  be  in  that  city. 

Surratt  went  into  the  telegraph  office  in  the  Brainard 
House  and  wrote  out  this  message:  “J.W.B.  If  you  are  in 
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New  York  telegraph  me.  John  Harrison.”  The  operator  had 
hardly  finished  sending  the  message  when  Surratt  heard  a 
woman  in  the  lobby  talking  loudly  about  “that  actor  Booth 
who  killed  Lincoln.” 

Stunned  by  the  news,  he  sensed  his  own  grave  danger.  He 
tried  in  vain  to  retrieve  his  dispatch  to  Booth.  He  left 
Elmira  post  haste  and  was  for  two  years  a  fugitive  in  foreign 
lands.  He  was  arrested  in  Egypt  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  trial  as  one  of  the  conspirators  in  the  assassination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  that  time  the  vengeful  spirit  of  the 
North  had  abated. 

A  jury,  half  Rebel,  half  Yank,  disagreed.  Surratt  was  kept 
in  prison  for  a  year  before  the  charge  was  quashed  and  he 
was  freed.  He  lived  quietly  in  Maryland  until  his  death  in 
1916  at  the  age  of  72. 

There  is  no  record  that  John  Harrison  Surratt  ever  re¬ 
turned  to  the  “enemy  country”  in  the  Southern  Tier  of  New 
York  which  he  had  entered  as  a  spy  in  1865.  And  the  sketches 
he  made  of  Elmira  Prison  were  never  found. 
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Chapter  8 

The  First  “Female  College” 


‘'The  Auburn  Female  University,”  and  not  Elmira  Col¬ 
lege,  might  well  be  observing  its  centennial  in  1955.  And 
Auburn,  and  not  Elmira,  might  today  be  the  site  of  the  first 
women’s  college  in  America,  and  probably  in  the  world,  to 
establish  academic  standards  comparable  with  those  in  the 
men’s  colleges. 

These  things  might  have  come  to  pass  had  there  not  lived 
in  Elmira  a  century  ago  a  man  of  a  determined  and  generous 
nature— and  a  sizable  fortune.  That  man  was  Simeon  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  it  was  he  who  virtually  single-handed  snatched  the 
pioneer  women’s  college  from  the  outstretched  arms  of  Au¬ 
burn  and  put  it  into  the  lap  of  his  village  of  Elmira. 

The  story  goes  back  to  April,  1851,  and  a  meeting  in  Al¬ 
bany  of  a  group  of  clergymen  and  laymen  known  as  the 
Friends  of  Education.  They  met  to  plan  the  establishment 
in  New  York  State  of  “a  real  college”  exclusively  for  women. 

Their  plan  was  considered  radical  and  visionary  at  a  time 
when  so-called  higher  education  for  women  was  confined 
largely  to  glorified  high  schools  called  female  seminaries. 
Mary  Lyon’s  Mount  Holyoke  experiment  most  nearly  ap¬ 
proached  college  standards.  A  decade  was  to  pass  before  Mat¬ 
thew  Vassar  planted  his  college  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
It  was  pretty  much  a  man’s  world  in  1851,  although  the  first 
equal  rights  rally  in  America  had  been  held  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  village  of  Seneca  Falls  in  1848. 
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The  1851  meeting  in  Albany  had  to  consider,  along  with 
its  ideals,  such  practical  matters  as  a  site  for  the  women’s 
college  and  funds  to  set  it  up.  The  village  of  Auburn  was 
eager  to  provide  the  site.  It  already  had  a  female  seminary 
which  could  easily  be  renamed  the  “Auburn  Female  Uni¬ 
versity.”  But  it  could  not  raise  sufficient  funds  to  fulfill  its 
dream  of  a  Female  University. 

The  project  lagged  until  1853  when  Simeon  Benjamin, 
who  was  on  the  educatipn  group’s  board,  came  forward  with 
an  offer  of  $5,000  for  the  new  college— if  it  located  in  Elmira. 

That  killed  Auburn’s  hopes.  In  May,  1853,  a  site  was 
picked  on  Prospect  Hill,  north  of  the  village  of  Elmira  and 
in  October  of  that  year  the  State  Regents  granted  a  charter 
to  the  Elmira  Collegiate  Seminary. 

Simeon  Benjamin,  the  father  and  benefactor  of  Elmira 
College,  was  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  who  had  made  a  com¬ 
fortable  fortune  in  the  dry  goods  business  in  New  York  City 
before  he  came  to  Elmira  in  1835.  He  assumed  an  active  role 
in  the  thriving  village,  becoming  president  of  the  Southern 
Tier’s  first  railroad,  the  Chemung,  which  was  built  between 
Elmira  and  Watkins.  He  also  was  a  bank  president,  an  aboli¬ 
tionist  and  an  all-around  civic  leader. 

Perhaps  the  presence  in  Elmira  of  Miss  Clara  Thurston’s 
Female  Seminary  impelled  the  embyro  college  to  change  its 
name  from  Collegiate  Seminary  to  Elmira  Female  College 
and  under  the  latter  name  in  1855  it  was  granted  the  charter 
under  which  it  still  operates. 

That  charter  stipulated  that  “no  degree  shall  be  conferred 
without  a  course  equivalent  to  that  pursued  by  the  colleges 
of  the  state.”  That  sentence,  a  veritable  Magna  Charta  for 
women,  gave  it  its  historic  place  in  the  annals  of  education. 

The  Elmira  Female  College,  which  dropped  the  word  “fe¬ 
male”  from  its  title  in  1891,  was  founded  as— and  it  still  is— 
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a  privately  endowed,  residential  college  of  liberal  arts.  It  has 
never  aimed  at  mere  bigness.  Its  enrollment  is  limited  to  400 
students. 

It  is  of  Presbyterian  lineage  and  for  years  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  New  York,  New 
England  and  “Persia.”  But  while  it  received  some  financial 
support  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  until  all  ties  were 
severed  in  1935,  it  has  always  accepted  students  of  all  faiths. 
In  the  beginning  Simeon  Benjamin  insisted  that  no  religious 
lines  be  drawn. 

44. 

*7v*  *7v* 

On  a  sultry  July  6  of  1854,  the  cornerstone  of  the  college 
building,  which,  as  Cowles  Hall,  is  still  in  service,  was  laid.  It 
was  a  Venetian  Gothic  structure,  which  cost  $37,000  and  was 
declared  at  the  time  to  be  “one  of  the  most  imposing  in  the 
country.” 

Its  octagonal  center  was  flanked  by  two  wings.  The  fad 
of  eight-sided  buildings  flourished  in  the  1850s.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  add  two  wings  to  give  the  layout  the  appearance 
of  a  Maltese  cross.  The  north  wing  was  completed  in  1880. 
But  the  south  wing  was  never  built. 

The  college  opened  its  doors  in  October  of  1855  to  242 
students.  About  100  of  the  girls  came  from  a  distance  and 
were  housed  by  private  families  for  ten  days  until  dormitory 
facilities  could  be  completed.  The  new  trail-blazing  college 
had  a  faculty  of  14  and  assets  of  $60,000,  of  which  $40,000 
was  a  loan  from  Benjamin.  But  it  had  no  president. 

The  first  choice  for  the  post,  the  Rev.  James  R.  Boyd  of 
Geneva,  declined  to  serve.  He  recommended  a  young  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister,  the  Rev.  Augustus  W.  Cowles,  then  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Brockport.  Cowles  took  the  post  at  an  annual  sal¬ 
ary  of  $1,000  and  was  inaugurated  first  president  of  Elmira 
on  Aug.  7,  1854. 
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His  reign  lasted  33  years  and  his  name  will  always  be  re¬ 
vered  as  the  builder  in  precarious  early  years.  Simeon  Benja¬ 
min  died  in  1868.  He  remembered  the  college  in  his  will.  His 
total  bequests  were  in  excess  of  $80, 000.  But  there  were  no 
other  large  givers  and  Dr.  Cowles  had  an  uphill  struggle  all 
the  way.  But  he  never  lowered  the  standards  of  his  school. 
He  refused  the  presidency  of  Wells  College  at  Aurora, 
founded  by  the  express  company  magnate,  Henry  Wells. 
Even  after  Dr.  Cowles  retired  in  1899,  he  was  called  back  to 
serve  in  the  interims  between  the  short  terms  of  his  three 
successors.  He  carried  the  title  of  president-emeritus  as  long 
as  he  lived.  The  original  building,  now  the  administrative 
center,  long  ago  was  named  Cowles  Hall. 

The  early  students  were  governed  by  two  cardinal  princi¬ 
ples— plenty  of  work  and  plenty  of  exercise.  The  girls  had  to 
take  care  of  their  rooms  until  1867.  In  1864  gymnastics,  a 
radical  innovation,  was  introduced.  The  rising  bell  sounded 
at  5  a.m.,  and  lights  had  to  be  off  at  9:45  p.m. 

When  Cowles  Hall  was  built,  a  long  passageway  was  dug 
under  the  east  and  west  wings.  It  is  still  there.  There  grew 
up  a  legend  that  it  had  housed  fugitive  slaves  during  the 
days  of  the  Underground  Railway.  Actually  it  was  used  for 
wheeling  coal  to  the  several  furnaces.  After  central  heating 
was  installed,  it  became  the  scene  of  initiations.  The  present 
snack  bar  in  the  basement  of  Cowles  Hall  is  called  “the 
Cowle  Bin.” 

The  original  faculty  included  Dr.  Darius  R.  Ford,  writer, 
scientist  and  long  a  cultural  force  in  Elmira.  He  bought 
equipment  for  the  college  from  his  own  funds. 

Dr.  Alexander  Cameron  Mac  Kenzie,  former  pastor  of 
Owego’s  Presbyterian  Church,  took  the  helm  in  1899,  in  one 
of  the  college’s  darkest  hours.  Unless  $100,000  was  raised, 
the  school  might  have  to  close  its  doors.  Mac  Kenzie  was  a 
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superb  organizer,  in  modern  slang,  “a  go-getter.”  He  said 
he’d  get  the  necessary  money  and  by  the  time  he  took  office, 
he  had  most  of  it.  He  deserves  the  title  of  saviour  of  the 
college. 

He  remained  as  president  until  his  death  in  1915.  The  col¬ 
lege  then  was  on  solid  ground.  He  had  increased  its  enroll¬ 
ment  and  attracted  a  high  type  of  teachers,  among  them  M. 
Anstice  Harris,  who  joined  the  faculty  in  1901,  became  dean 
of  the  college  and  one  of  its  most  venerated  figures.  The  new¬ 
est  building  on  the  campus,  the  modern  classroom  structure 
which  was  opened  in  the  Fall  of  1950,  honors  her.  It  is  M. 
Anstice  Harris  Hall. 

As  Dr.  MacKenzie’s  successor  came  the  brilliant  Dr.  John 
Balcom  Shaw,  who  served  three  years.  From  1918  to  1935 
Dr.  Frederick  Lent,  an  able  executive,  held  the  chair.  Many 
buildings  were  erected  during  his  regime  and  the  enrollment 
reached  its  highest  peak,  600. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  S.  A.  Pott,  the  first  non¬ 
clergyman  to  hold  the  presidency.  The  handsome,  dynamic 
Dr.  Pott,  born  in  Shanghai  of  an  American  missionary 
father  and  a  Chinese  mother,  was  a  realistic  dreamer.  He 
retired  in  1949  and  was  succeeded  by  another  notable  presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Lewis  Eldred,  who  maintained  the  high  standards 
of  the  institution  during  difficult  post-war  years. 

For  two  years  after  World  War  II  there  were  men  students 
at  Elmira  College  for  the  first  time— under  the  GI  bill  of 
rights.  The  commencement  exercises  of  1954  saw  another 
precedent  set  when  five  men  lined  up  with  a  large  group  of 
young  women  to  get  their  diplomas.  The  men  were  reci¬ 
pients  of  Westinghouse  scholarships. 

Now  Elmira  has  a  new  president.  He  is  38-year-old  Dr. 
J.  Ralph  Murray,  native  of  Oklahoma  who  comes  from  the 
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top  post  at  Greenbrier  College  in  West  Virginia.  He  is  taking 
over  at  a  momentous  time  in  Elmira’s  history. 

The  college’s  centennial  year  of  1955  will  be  marked  by  a 
million  dollar  development  campaign.  The  aim  is  three 
fold— to  raise  funds  for  an  auditorium-gymnasium  which 
also  will  house  alumnae  offices,  for  a  new  fine  arts  building 
adjoining  Harris  Hall  and  for  a  chapel. 

#  #  # 

This  100-year  old  college  has  a  handsome  campus,  now 
graced  by  Mark  Twain’s  eight-sided  study,  moved  down 
from  Quarry  Hill.  Grouped  around  Cowles  Hall  with  its 
octagonal  tower  are  many  more  modern  buildings— the  Lib¬ 
rary  with  its  Gothic  tower  and  its  65,000  volumes;  the  big 
dorm,  Sarah  Wey  Tompkins  Hall;  vine-covered  Alumnae 
Hall,  housing  the  sophomores  and  built  mainly  through 
alumnae  gifts;  Fassett  Commons,  the  dining  hall,  gift  of  the 
Fassett  family;  Carnegie  Hall,  the  science  building,  the  por- 
ticoed  President’s  House,  to  name  some  of  them. 

A  democratic  spirit  prevails  in  the  student  body  of  some 
250.  Girls  from  Puerto  Rico,  Brazil,  Sweden  and  other  far¬ 
away  lands  mingle  with  girls  from  Horseheads,  Addison  and 
some  whose  homes  are  just  down  College  Avenue.  Elmira 
draws  most  of  her  students  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  New  England. 

Elmira  College  has  sent  out  into  the  world  women  who 
became  able  teachers,  missionaries,  sociologists,  scientists. 
One  of  them,  Mrs.  Lena  H.  Gilbert  Brown  Ford,  class  of  ’87, 
wrote  a  famous  song  of  the  first  World  War,  “Keep  the 
Home  Fires  Burning.’’ 

Today  there  are  some  5,000  alumnae  scattered  over  43 
states  and  23  foreign  countries.  Of  this  trail-blazing  women’s 
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college,  it  may  be  said,  paraphrasing  Daniel  Webster’s  salute 
to  Dartmouth: 

“Elmira  is  a  small  college  but  there  are  those  who  love 
her.” 
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Chapter  9 

Mark  Twain’s  Golden  Summers 

It  is  the  summer  of  1867  and  the  Quaker  City,  bound  for 
the  Holy  Land  with  a  cargo  of  tourists,  lies  in  the  placid 
Bay  of  Smyrna.  In  one  of  the  cabins  two  passengers  are 
looking  at  a  picture. 

One  is  a  youth  of  18,  well-mannered,  well-groomed.  He 
is  Charles  Langdon  and  back  home  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  his 
father  is  a  wealthy  coal  dealer  and  mine  owner. 

The  other  is  a  gangling  32-year-old  bachelor  with  a  shaggy 
mustache,  a  great  shock  of  red  hair  soon  to  turn  gray,  pierc¬ 
ing  blue  eyes,  a  slow  drawl  and  a  ready  chuckle.  His  name 
is  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  but  the  world  is  to  know  him 
as  Mark  Twain. 

The  two  had  struck  up  a  friendship  aboard  ship.  Young 
Langdon  talks  about  his  family  in  Elmira  and  takes  the 
older  man  to  his  cabin  to  show  him  miniature  portraits  of 
his  two  sisters. 

Mark  Twain  is  captivated  by  the  delicate  beauty  of  the 
younger,  Olivia.  He  falls  in  love  with  a  picture  at  first  sight. 
He  asks  Charles  again  and  again  to  let  him  look  at  it  and 
he  exacts  a  promise  that  he  will  meet  the  original. 

That  came  about  late  that  year  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel 
in  New  York  where  “Livy”  is  stopping  with  her  brother  and 
her  father.  Mark’s  infatuation  with  a  picture  quickens  into 
a  fervent  love  for  the  original.  It  is  to  change  his  whole  life 
and  to  bring  him  many  golden  summers  in  Elmira,  a  place 
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of  which  he  had  hardly  heard  before  he  met  young  Charles 
Langdon  on  that  cruise  that  is  immortalized  in  Innocents 
Abroad. 

They  were  a  strangely-matched  pair,  Sam  Clemens  and 
Olivia  Langdon.  At  the  time  they  met  she  was  22,  the  deli¬ 
cate,  pampered  idol  of  her  family.  As  a  girl  “Livy”  had  fallen 
on  the  ice.  She  took  to  her  bed  and  for  two  years  hardly 
moved  from  a  darkened  room.  A  “laying-on-of-hands”  healer 
came  to  Elmira,  threw  up  the  drawn  shades,  said  a  prayer 
and  told  the  girl  to  get  out  of  ber  and  walk.  She  found  she 
could  and  after  that  she  was  never  ill  although  never  strong. 
Back  of  her  fragility  was  a  determined  will. 

What  a  different  life  her  admirer  had  led.  As  a  boy  he  had 
left  his  native  Missouri  to  wander  far— as  a  tramp  printer, 
an  apprentice  to  a  Mississippi  steamboat  pilot,  as  a  pros¬ 
pector  and  newspaperman  in  the  Far  West.  He  had  written 
a  story  of  “Jim  Smiley  and  the  Jumping  Frog”  for  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly  under  the  pen  name  of  Mark  Twain  and  won 
his  first  spurs  in  the  literary  arena. 

He  had  borrowed  his  Mark  Twain  pseudonym  from  a 
phrase  used  in  taking  soundings  on  river  boats.  It  means 
“two  fathoms  deep.”  He  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
Hawaii  and  lectured  on  his  travels.  In  1867  he  had  some 
measure  of  fame. 

This  witty  and  unconventional  soldier  of  letters  dazzled 
the  sheltered  young  girl.  And  her  father,  Jervis  Langdon, 
took  an  instant  liking  to  him. 

Within  a  year  Mark  came  to  Elmira  for  a  visit.  While 
Charles  was  taking  the  visitor  to  the  station  in  a  wagon,  the 
seat  toppled  and  both  fell.  Mark  was  unhurt  but  he  feigned 
injury  so  that  he  could  spend  two  more  blissful  weeks  with 
his  beloved. 

He  managed  other  visits  to  Elmira  and  in  1869  Elmira 
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society  was  startled  to  read  of  the  engagement  of  Samuel 
Clemens  to  Olivia  Langdon.  The  “old  families”  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  one  of  their  fairest  daughters  wedding  this 
wandering,  whimsical  stranger.  Charles  Langdon,  who  had 
brought  the  pair  together,  was  so  mortified  that  he  set  off 
on  a  world  tour  to  dodge  the  marriage. 

On  Feb.  2,  1870  they  said  their  vows  in  the  stately  parlor 
of  the  Langdon  mansion.  The  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher  of 
Elmira’s  Park  Church,  a  crony  of  the  bridegroom,  assisted 
at  the  ceremony. 

Jervis  Langdon  made  two  princely  gifts.  One  was  a  third 
interest  in  the  Buffalo  Express  for  his  son-in-law.  The  other 
was  a  fine  home,  fully  furnished,  on  Buffalo’s  swankest  street 
which  awaited  the  surprised  couple  on  their  return  from  the 
honeymoon. 

But  Mark  was  not  happy  in  his  new  role.  He  was  a  “free 
lancer”  at  heart  and  loathed  being  tied  down  to  an  editorial 
desk  with  its  deadlines  and  routine  chores.  In  1871  he  sold 
his  interest  in  the  newspaper  at  a  loss  of  $10,000  on  the 
Langdon  investment. 

In  the  meantime  Jervis  Langdon  had  died  and  his  son-in- 
law  nursed  him  in  his  last  illness. 

*  #  # 

Mark  and  his  “Livy”  spent  the  first  of  many  happy  sum¬ 
mers  at  Quarry  Farm  on  the  eastern  hilltop  above  Elmira 
in  1871.  The  place  got  its  name  from  an  abandoned  quarry 
there.  Jervis  Langdon  had  discovered  it  during  a  ride  out 
into  the  hills  and  gave  it  to  his  daughter,  Susan,  wife  of 
Theodore  Crane,  as  a  summer  home. 

The  Cranes  were  fond  of  Mark  and  in  1874  they  built 
for  him  on  a  rise  of  ground  near  the  old  quarry  an  octagonal 
study,  shaped  like  the  pilot  house  of  a  river  steamboat. 
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The  author  described  that  sanctuary  in  these  words: 

“It  is  octagonal  with  a  peaked  roof.  Each  face  is  filled  with 
a  spacious  window  and  it  sits  perched  in  complete  isolation 
on  the  top  of  an  elevation  that  commands  leagues  of  valley 
and  retreating  range  of  distant  hills.  It  is  a  cozy  nest  and 
just  room  in  it  for  sofa,  table  and  3  or  4  chairs  and  when 
storms  sweep  down  the  remote  valley  and  lightning  flashes 
behind  the  hills  beyond  and  the  rain  beats  upon  the  roof 
over  my  head,  imagine  the  luxury  of  it.” 

He  was  to  spend  many  hours  of  many  years  in  that  study. 
There  he  worked  on  some  of  his  finest  tales,  drawing  on  his 
boyhood  memories  for  his  Tom  Sawyer  and  his  Huckleberry 
Finn ,  which  will  be  read  as  long  as  the  English  language 
lasts.  In  that  eight-sided  study  he  also  wrote,  in  long  hand, 
much  of  The  Prince  and  Pauper ,  Colonel  Mulberry  Sellers , 
Life  on  the  Mississippi ,  and  A  Connecticut  Yankee  at  King 
Arthur's  Court. 

Nearly  every  summer  day  found  him  working  there  from 
breakfast  to  5  p.m.  He  took  no  time  out  for  luncheon  and 
seldom  was  he  disturbed.  A  horn  was  blown  if  the  need  for 
his  presence  was  urgent. 

In  1889  a  young  and  obscure  English  writer  hired  a  hack 
that  took  him  up  the  long  and  dusty  East  Hill  from  Elmira 
to  Quarry  Farm.  There  he  found  that  Mark  was  downtown. 
The  Englishman  waited  and  when  Mark  returned  they  had 
a  good  visit.  The  American  man  of  letters  predicted  a  grand 
future  for  his  visitor,  whose  name  was  Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  author  found  time  to  mix  in  the  life  of  the  city  at  the 
foot  of  the  long  hill.  He  liked  to  play  billiards  and  to  take 
an  occasional  “snifter”  at  the  Rathbun  House  bar.  He  liked 
to  match  wits  with  such  cronies  as  the  Rev.  “Tom”  Beecher, 
a  half  brother  of  the  celebrated  Henry  Ward,  and  Dr.  Darius 
R.  Ford  of  the  college.  He  was  a  friendly  soul  but  he  had 
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his  dignity  and  he  did  not  exchange  backslaps  with  every 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  on  the  street. 

He  was  a  stranger  in  Elmira  in  1869  when  he  took  up  the 
cudgels  for  his  friend  Beecher,  who  had  drawn  the  fire  of 
the  Elmira  Ministerial  Union  for  his  “unorthodox”  talk  at 
meetings  in  the  Opera  House.  The  Union  banned  the  liberal 
preacher  from  its  sessions.  Whereupon  Mark  Twain  wrote  to 
The  Advertiser  an  unsigned  letter  which  said: 

“The  Union  withdrew  their  approbation  and  left  him 
dangling  in  the  air  with  no  other  support  than  the  coun¬ 
tenance  and  approval  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.” 

Mark  loved  a  joke  and  in  1879  when  some  wag  proposed 
a  monument  to  Adam  in  Elmira’s  Wisner  Park,  the  author, 
Beecher  and  other  prominent  Elmirans  circulated  a  petition 
for  subscriptions.  Mark  put  in  the  petition  a  clause  that  no 
such  memorial  to  the  Father  of  Mankind  could  ever  be 
erected  elsewhere.  He  almost  persuaded  a  United  States 
Senator  to  sponsor  such  legislation. 

The  visits  to  Elmira  became  fewer  as  the  years  went  by. 
The  family  spent  several  Summers  in  world  travel.  Mark 
became  engrossed  in  a  publishing  house  business  with  a 
nephew,  Charles  Webster,  once  of  Fredonia.  They  brought 
out  General  Grant’s  memoirs,  which  the  old  soldier  wrote 
almost  with  his  dying  breath.  It  made  them  a  lot  of  money. 
Mark  sank  it  all  in  promoting  a  typesetting  machine.  He 
never  was  much  of  a  business  man. 

The  family  spent  few  Summers  at  Quarry  Farm  after 
1890.  To  the  frail  Olivia,  it  was  always  a  haven  of  rest.  There 
her  husband,  in  his  later  troubled  years  of  financial  difficul¬ 
ties,  copyright  battles,  tiring  lecture  tours  and  world  travel, 
found  a  measure  of  peace.  And  to  the  three  children,  Susy, 
Jean  and  Clara,  it  always  was  an  enchanted  playground. 

Mark  came  back  in  1896  on  a  sad  mission,  to  bury  Susy  in 
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Elmira’s  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  In  1904  Olivia  was  buried 
beside  her.  She  had  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  and  a  heartbroken 
Mark  Twain  brought  his  “Livy”  back  to  the  house  where 
she  had  been  born  and  was  married. 

Their  marriage  had  been  a  happy  one,  despite  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  Van  Wyck  Brooks  in  his  book,  “The  Ordeal  of  Mark 
Twain,”  that  “this  gentle  wife  of  almost  unearthly  fragility 
sought  to  mold  him  to  the  conservative  genteel  pattern  of 
upper  class  Elmira  in  which  she  had  been  reared.” 

Mark  worshiped  his  “Livy”  but  he  was  not  easily  molded. 
Shortly  after  they  were  married,  his  wife  tried  Bible  read¬ 
ing  in  an  attempt  to  soften  his  skepticism.  After  a  week  he 
quit,  saying,  “It  is  making  me  a  hypocrite.  I  don’t  believe  in 
this  Bible.” 

His  profanity,  a  manner  of  speech  left  over  from  his  rough, 
roving  young  days,  distressed  his  wife.  Once  she  tried  to  cure 
him  by  unloosing  a  string  of  oaths  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  mule-skinner.  Mark  was  highly  amused.  He  said: 
“You  have  the  words,  my  dear,  but  you  don’t  know  the 
tune.” 

There  is  no  record  the  gentle  “Livy”  sought  to  curb  his 
incessant  smoking  or  shrank  from  the  aroma  of  spirits  that 
sometimes  clung  to  him.  At  his  request,  she  edited  much  of 
his  writing. 

Mark’s  last  visit  to  Elmira  in  the  flesh  was  in  April,  1906. 
In  1909  his  daughter,  Jean,  died  and  was  buried  in  Wood- 
lawn,  but  her  ageing  father  was  not  able  to  make  the  trip  to 
Elmira.  He  was  at  his  country  place  at  Stormfield,  Conn.  A 
winter  blizzard  was  sweeping  the  countryside.  He  looked  out 
the  window  and  said:  “Jean  always  so  loved  to  see  a  storm 
like  this  and  just  now  in  Elmira  they  are  burying  her.” 

Mark  Twain  died  in  Stormfield  on  April  21,  1910.  He  came 
back  to  Elmira  for  the  last  time,  to  lie,  all  dressed  in  white, 
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in  his  coffin  in  the  parlors  of  the  tall,  brown  house  where  he 
had  wooed  and  married  his  “Livy.”  A  steady  rain  beat  down 
when  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Woodlawn  in  the  Langdon  plot. 

Now  his  grave  is  a  shrine.  His  tombstones  and  those  of  his 
family  are  simple.  Recently  his  daughter,  Clara,  now  Mrs. 
Jacques  Samosoud,  erected  a  memorial  on  the  plot  to  her 
father  and  to  her  late  husband,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  the  bril¬ 
liant  pianist,  who  at  his  own  request  was  buried  at  the  feet 
of  Mark  Twain. 

The  eight-sided  study  in  which  he  spun  his  matchless  tales 
and  spent  so  many  golden  summer  hours  was  moved  to  the 
campus  of  Elmira  College  in  1952,  a  gift  of  the  Langdon 
family.  Vandals  had  defaced  it  on  its  unprotected  hill.  In  it 
hangs  a  portrait  of  the  author,  some  of  its  original  furniture 
and  other  memorabilia. 

The  tall,  brown,  cupaloed  Langdon  homestead,  shaded  by 
trees  imported  from  many  lands  and  fraught  with  memories 
of  Mark  Twain,  has  been  torn  down  to  make  way  for  a 
shopping  center. 

But  Elmira  has  by  no  means  forgotten  its  most  distin¬ 
guished  and  picturesque  summer  resident.  There  is  the  Mark 
Twain  Hotel,  one  of  the  finest  in  Upstate  New  York.  The 
author’s  picture,  life-size,  hangs  in  its  distinctive  lobby  and 
murals  illustrating  his  works  hang  on  its  walls.  There  are 
Tom  Sawyers  this  and  that  all  over  Elmira.  The  city  held 
a  Mark  Twain  Festival  in  the  Fall  of  1954. 

Over  Elmira,  the  city  of  many  traditions,  hovers  the  spirit  of 
Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens,  who  will  live  forever  as  Mark 
Twain,  the  creator  of  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn,  who  first 
came  to  the  town  on  the  Chemung  in  1868,  a  gay-hearted 
red-head  on  a  romantic  mission,  who  became  in  the  after 
years  such  a  familiar  figure  on  its  streets  and  who  sleeps  for¬ 
ever  in  its  old  cemetery. 
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Chapter  10 

The  Elmira  Story  (Continued) 


For  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Civil  War,  Elmira  sat 
proudly  on  her  throne  as  Queen  of  the  Southern  Tier.  The 
war-inspired  boom  did  not  evaporate  after  the  blue-clad 
troops,  the  prison  and  the  barracks  were  gone. 

The  1870s  was  a  roaring,  prosperous  decade,  thanks  largely 
to  the  Erie  Railroad,  which  had  grown  up  with  Elmira,  and 
the  great  Rolling  Mills  which  made  the  rails  for  Erie.  At  one 
time  the  Mills  were  turning  out  20,000  tons  of  rails  a  year 
and  employing  350  men.  Steel-headed  iron  rails  supplanted 
the  earlier  all-iron  ones.  Two  new  blast  furnaces  glowed  in 
the  evening  sky  and  Elmira  was  one  of  the  leading  iron- 
mongering  centers  of  the  nation. 

The  Erie  car  shops  formed  another  keystone  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  arch  of  a  city  that  was  crowding  the  20,000  mark.  There 
also  were  boot  and  shoe  factories,  woolen  mills,  oil  refiner¬ 
ies,  planing  and  lumber  mills,  wagon  and  carriage  shops.  The 
smoke  of  many  factories  rolled  up  from  the  valley,  the  proud 
plumes  of  a  blooming,  maturing  Queen. 

It  was  in  1875  that  the  La  France  Fire  Engine  Company 
built  its  first  steamer.  The  company  had  been  incorporated 
in  1873,  using  the  patents  of  T.S.  La  France  and  it  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Button  Fire  Engine  Company,  founded  in 
1834.  The  pioneer  fire  apparatus  firm  still  is  going  strong  in 
Elmira  as  the  American  La  France  Foamite  Corporation, 
long  after  “all  its  lovely  companions  are  faded  and  gone.” 
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Two  memorable  events  occurred  in  mid-1870s.  One  was 
the  building  of  Park  Church.  The  other  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Reformatory.  Woven  into  the  stories  of 
these  two  utterly  dissimilar  institutions  are  the  lives  of  two 
remarkable  men. 

In  1846  forty  members  had  been  read  out  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  after  they  had  protested  a  pastor’s  sermon  de¬ 
fending  slavery.  They  organized  the  Independent  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  and  in  1854  the  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher, 
half  brother  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  came  to  Elmira  as  its  minister. 

In  his  own  words  he  came  “with  the  settled  impression  that 
organized  authority  in  religion  has  had  its  day;  traditional 
customs  enforced  by  authority  tend  to  insincerity  and  solemn 
and  sanctimonious  melancholy  had  better  become  obsolete.” 

In  his  46  years  of  ministry  in  Elmira,  he  never  deviated 
from  that  creed.  But  he  was  no  dour  iconoclast.  His  intel¬ 
lectual  frankness  with  mixed  with  good  humor  and  a  love  of 
humanity.  No  wonder  he  and  Mark  Twain  were  such  good 
friends. 

“Father  Tom”  Beecher  left  the  imprint  of  his  brilliant, 
tolerant  personality  on  the  city.  He  helped  design  the  impos¬ 
ing  edifice  of  greenish  stone  in  the  Romanesque  style  that 
faces  Wisner  Park  today.  It  includes  social  and  recreational 
quarters  because  Beecher  held  the  then  revolutionary  idea 
that  a  church  should  be  a  center  of  social  life,  not  merely  a 
place  where  sermons  were  preached. 

Park  Church  was  first  occupied  Oct.  10,  1875  with  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  1,000.  Its  pastor  characteristically  announced 
that  “the  poor  will  be  cordially  welcomed  and  cared  for.” 

Today  “Father  Tom”  stands  in  sculptured  bronze  in  front 
of  the  church  he  built  and  served  so  long,  looking  out  be- 
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nignly  on  the  Main  Street  crowds  and  at  the  imposing  First 
Baptist  Church  across  the  park. 

A  contemporary,  also  years  ahead  of  his  time,  was  Zebulon 
R.  Brockway,  pioneering  penologist,  who  in  1870  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  state  reformatory  for  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  30  where  they  would  be  segregated  from  older, 
more  hardened  criminals. 

Twenty  acres  of  farm  land  on  the  northern  outskirts  of 
Elmira  was  picked  as  the  site  and  on  an  eminence  the  mas¬ 
sive  gray  brick  structure  was  opened  in  1876.  Additions  have 
been  made  through  the  years,  the  structure  has  been  shorn 
of  its  old  tower,  but  always  it  has  been  surrounded  by  a  wall 
20  feet  high.  Here  Z.  R.  Brockway,  for  many  years  its  super¬ 
intendent,  evolved  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentence  un¬ 
der  which  inmates  by  accumulating  credits,  advance  through 
successive  stages  of  increasing  privileges.  Here  also  was  de¬ 
veloped  the  pioneer  program  of  industrial  training,  military 
drill  and  a  scholastic  curriculum.  An  able  successor  to  Brock¬ 
way  was  Frank  L.  Christian. 

Inmates  learn  about  agriculture  and  get  healthful  exer¬ 
cise  on  the  Elmira  State  Reformatory’s  404  acre-farm  at 
Horseheads.  They  are  taught  trades,  such  as  printing,  the 
ruling  and  binding  of  records,  making  of  stationery  and  cof¬ 
fee  roasting.  They  receive  instruction  from  the  illiterate 
levels  through  eight  grade  and  high  school  regents.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  men  have  been  saved  from  criminal  careers 
and  made  useful  members  of  society  through  this  ever  pio¬ 
neering  penological  institution. 

A  part  of  the  physical  plant  of  the  State  Reformatory  but 
a  separate  entity  is  the  state  Department  of  Correction  Re¬ 
ception  Center,  established  in  1945.  It  is  a  classification  cen¬ 
ter  which  receives  inmates  between  the  ages  of  16  to  21,  ex¬ 
cept  those  sentenced  to  death.  After  about  85  days  of  study 
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and  observation,  they  are  recommended  for  transfer  to  some 
other  institution  with  a  suggested  program  of  treatment  and 
training. 

The  sprawling  pile  of  gray  on  a  north  side  hill,  while  not 
the  most  glamorous  spot  in  Elmira,  means  something  to  her 
economy.  For  reformatories  have  sizeable  payrolls. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  crisp  afternoon  of  Oct.  2,  1875. 
Thousands  have  gathered  for  the  race  meeting  at  the  Elmira 
Driving  Park.  Many  have  come  to  see  the  famous  American 
Girl,  who  is  to  race  in  the  featured  event,  “the  free-for-all.” 

American  Girl  was  13  years  old  and  she  had  a  notable 
record.  She  had  won  150  heats  in  2:30  or  better  and  her  best 
mark  was  2:16i/£.  The  race  had  just  gotten  under  way  when 
a  shocked  gasp  came  from  the  stands.  American  Girl  stum¬ 
bled  and  fell  dead. 

The  old  North  Side  race  track  has  been  gone  these  many 
years  but  at  nearby  Eldridge  Park,  for  decades  an  amusement 
park,  American  Girl  still  watches  the  changing  scene.  The 
racing  association  erected  a  life-size  statue  of  the  gallant  old 
mare,  with  her  record  on  it,  near  the  scene  of  her  last  race. 

In  the  late  1880s  George  M.  Robinson  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  large  exposition  at  the  Driving  Park.  He  called  it  the 
Great  Inter  State  Fair  and  spent  a  lot  of  money  improving 
the  grounds.  Railroads  announced  excursions.  The  D.L.  &  W. 
built  a  temporary  bridge  over  the  Chemung  and  stopped  its 
trains  there.  It  rained  every  day  of  the  fair  and  the  crowds 
were  slim.  The  next  year  the  same  thing  happened  and  the 
Great  Inter  State  Fair  passed  into  the  limbo  of  frustrated 
dreams. 

But  the  Chemung  County  Fair,  which  began  in  1854  in 
what  is  now  Elmira  Heights,  is  still  going  strong,  in  recent 
years  in  the  Town  of  Horseheads.  And  Eldridge  Park  still  is 
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Elmira’s  amusement  center  although  the  Lackawanna  tracks 
and  the  huge  Thatcher  glass  works  have  cut  down  its  size. 

In  1860  Dr.  Edwin  Eldridge,  struck  by  the  sylvan  beauty 
of  a  sparkling  willow-bordered  lake  which  had  been  a  log 
pond,  bought  it  along  with  many  surrounding  acres.  He 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  creating  a  recreation  and  beauty 
spot  for  the  public. 

He  filled  it  with  classical  statues  and  it  became  a  showplace 
of  Elmira.  When  he  died,  he  left  it  to  the  city,  gratis.  For 
some  reason  the  city  did  not  accept  the  gift  and  a  few  years 
later,  in  1889,  bought  the  park  and  reclaimed  it  a  cost  of 
some  $100,000. 

For  years  excursion  trains  ran  to  the  park.  The  old  station 
is  still  there,  unused.  The  resort  went  into  eclipse  about  the 
time  World  War  I  began.  By  then  the  statuary  had  been  re¬ 
moved  because  of  vandalism  and  the  bear  pit  was  empty.  The 
excursion  trains  had  given  way  to  the  automobile. 

In  recent  years  the  old  park  has  taken  on  a  new  lease  of 
life  and  regained  much  of  its  oldtime  popularity.  There  are 
picnic  shelters  and  all  manner  of  riding  devices  and  conces¬ 
sions.  The  lake  is  as  radiant  as  of  yore  and  American  Girl 
keeps  her  silent  vigil— after  80  years. 

The  1880s  began  under  favorable  omens  along  the  Che¬ 
mung  and  ended  under  an  economic  cloud.  The  1880  census 
gave  Elmira  a  population  of  20,500.  She  had  kept  her  Queen 
City  status  but  that  pushing  rival,  Binghamton,  was  only 
2,800  behind  in  the  race. 

In  1882  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  8c  Western’s  main  line 
came  to  Elmira  and  built  a  new  station  near  the  Rolling 
Mills. 

The  city  got  a  long  needed  hospital  in  1888,  thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  John  Arnot’s  daughter.  Mrs.  Marianna 
Arnot  Ogden  had  intended  it  as  a  memorial  to  her  late  hus- 
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band,  William  B.  Ogden,  first  mayor  of  Chicago  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  but  was  persuaded  to 
include  her  family  name  in  its  title.  The  Arnot-Ogden  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital  opened  with  24  beds.  Now  it  has  more  than 
250  and  is  adding  a  million  dollar  wing. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  Elmira  suffered  two  body 
blows,  industry-wise.  In  1886  the  Erie  car  shops,  which  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  Pullman  Company,  moved  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Two  years  later  the  Rolling  Mills  shut  down  during 
a  strike.  The  rising  use  of  steel  had  doomed  Elmira’s  most 
important  industry  which  Henry  W.  Rathbone  had  built 
up  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

When  the  1890s  census  figures  were  revealed,  Elmira  could 
not  believe  what  she  read.  She  could  no  longer  claim  the 
proud  title,  Queen  City  of  the  Southern  Tier.  She  had 
30,893  inhabitants  but  Binghamton,  the  cigar-making  town 
which  called  itself  “the  Parlor  City,’’  had  forged  ahead  with 
35,005. 

In  1892  Elmira  Heights  was  born— spectacularly,  with  a 
drawing  for  building  lots  in  the  Elmira  Opera  House.  El¬ 
mira  business  men  had  formed  the  Elmira  Industrial  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  build  an  industrial-residential  village  on  400  acres 
north  of  the  city.  At  that  time  the  site  was  covered  with 
farms,  tobacco  fields  and  the  Fair  Grounds.  At  first  it  bore 
the  prosaic  name  of  Industrial  Grounds. 

The  tract  was  divided  into  2,000  residential  lots  and  40 
acres  for  factory  sites.  Eight  houses,  already  constructed,  went 
free  in  the  Opera  House  lottery.  Back  of  this  project  were 
some  of  Elmira’s  leading  men.  Mathias  H.  Arnot,  son  of 
John,  the  pioneer,  was  its  president.  Among  his  associates 
were  Charles  Langdon  and  Spencer  Meade,  son  of  the  Civil 
War  general  and  then  division  superintendent  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  at  Elmira. 
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The  dream  village  quickly  became  a  reality.  First  industry 
to  locate  at  Elmira  Heights  was  a  glass  factory.  Others  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  old  Fair  Grounds  became  Park  View,  a  resi¬ 
dential  tract  for  industrial  workers.  The  farms  and  tobacco 
fields  vanished. 

Elmira  Heights  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1896.  Most 
of  it  lies  in  the  Town  of  Horseheads,  the  rest  in  the  Town  of 
Elmira.  Today  it  has  more  than  5,000  population  and  is 
growing  fast.  It  houses  some  of  Greater  Elmira’s  biggest  in¬ 
dustries,  among  them  American  Bridge,  now  a  division  of 
United  States  Steel;  Eclipse  Division  of  Bendix  Aviation, 
which  started  at  the  Heights  in  1895  as  a  bicycle  plant  and 
Thatcher  Glass,  reputedly  the  largest  manufacturer  of  milk 
bottles  in  the  universe. 

#  #  # 

During  those  years  when  Elmira  was  sending  her  industrial 
products  to  the  world  markets,  she  also  was  producing  a  re¬ 
markable  crop  of  political  personalities.  In  30  years  Chemung 
gave  to  the  state  two  governors  and  two  gubernatorial  candi¬ 
dates.  One  of  the  governors  became  a  state  boss,  a  United 
States  Senator  and  a  candidate  for  his  party’s  presidential 
nomination. 

First  of  the  governors  was  Lucius  Robinson,  an  honest 
Democrat  with  a  kindly  face,  fringed  by  a  chin  whisker.  He 
had  come  from  New  York  City  in  1855  to  live  on  a  farm  near 
Elmira  for  his  health.  He  was  a  lawyer  who  also  had  been  a 
brilliant  editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  Sun. 

An  uncompromising  anti-slavery  Democrat,  he  represented 
Chemung  County  in  the  State  Assembly  in  1859-61.  He 
served  as  state  comptroller  from  1861  through  1865  and 
conducted  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  state  during  the  Civil  War 
period.  In  1875  he  was  again  elected  comptroller. 
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In  1876  he  was  elected  governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  a  dispute  with  Tammany  Hall  and 
in  1879  when  Robinson  was  re-nominated,  the  Tammany 
leader,  “Honest  John”  Kelly,  ran  on  a  third  ticket,  splitting 
the  Democratic  vote  and  assuring  the  victory  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate,  burly.  Sphinx-like  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Ithaca  and  son  of  the  founder  of  Cornell  University. 
Ex-Governor  Robinson  died  in  Elmira  in  1890  at  the  age  of 
79,  a  highly  respected  citizen. 

The  other  governor  was  the  most  famous  and  most  pow¬ 
erful  of  Elmira’s  many  politicos.  The  career  of  David  Ben¬ 
nett  Hill  might  well  serve  future  generations  as  a  study  in 
the  operations  of  an  old-time  political  boss. 

Hill  was  born  in  1843  at  Havana,  now  Montour  Falls, 
Schuyler  County,  but  then  a  part  of  Chemung.  He  was  one 
of  the  five  children  of  Caleb  Hill,  a  Connecticut  Yankee,  a 
carpenter  and  a  boat  captain  on  the  old  Chemung  Canal. 
At  the  age  of  17  he  was  graduated  from  the  Havana  Acad¬ 
emy.  Summers  he  worked  on  the  canal  as  a  locktender. 

After  serving  a  clerkship  in  a  Havana  law  office,  he  went 
to  Elmira  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Erastus  Hart, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  21.  Politics  inter¬ 
ested  him  from  boyhood  and  at  2 1  he  was  a  Democratic  ward 
leader  in  Elmira.  In  those  days  he  lived  at  a  Lake  Street 
boarding  house. 

Hill  worked  methodically  up  the  political  ladder.  He  was 
elected  city  attorney  of  Elmira  in  1865.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  state  convention  in  ’68.  At  the  age  of  27,  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Assembly  and  served  two  terms  in  the  so-called 
“reform”  legislature,  of  which  Samuel  J.  Tilden  was  a  mi¬ 
nority  member.  There  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Tilden 
which  was  to  prove  valuable.  David  B.  Hill  always  curried 
the  favor  of  important  people. 
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Gliders  Lined  Up  on  Harris  Hill,  Elmira 


Picture  by  Katherine  Merrill 


The  Chemung  Valley  from  Waverly  Hill 


The  young  man  gained  a  name  as  a  skilled  politician  who 
was  singularly  effective  in  corraling  the  Negro  vote  of  El¬ 
mira’s  turbulent  Third  Ward.  He  was  building  up  his  ma¬ 
chine.  In  1881  he  was  elected  an  alderman  and  in  the  Spring 
of  1882  he  became  mayor  of  Elmira.  As  a  delegate  to  state 
and  national  conventions  and  as  a  member  of  the  state  com¬ 
mittee,  Hill  had  become  known  throughout  the  state.  But  he 
did  not  neglect  his  growing  law  practice. 

In  1882  when  the  GOP  was  split  and  Democratic  chances 
for  capturing  the  state  were  bright,  the  bachelor  mayor  of 
Elmira  began  beating  the  drums  for  the  bachelor  mayor  of 
Buffalo  for  the  governorship.  The  Buffalo  mayor,  Grover 
Cleveland,  had  a  record  as  an  honest  reformer.  Hill  wanted 
second  place  on  the  ticket  and  got  it.  The  Cleveland-Hill 
ticket  swept  the  state  in  the  fall  election.  For  20  years  there¬ 
after  the  Elmirian  was  to  be  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  thick  hide 
of  Grover  Cleveland. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Hill  began  fashioning  a  personal 
state  machine.  Cleveland  went  to  the  White  House  in  1885 
and  Hill  became  governor  of  New  York.  He  was  41.  As  gov¬ 
ernor  he  took  a  “liberal”  tack,  posing  as  the  champion  of 
the  farmer  and  laborer,  espousing  some  innocuous  reform 
bills  but  fighting  all  genuine  political  reform. 

The  crafty  Hill  began  to  rally  under  his  banner  the  Tam¬ 
many  and  Upstate  city  bosses,  the  Cleveland  haters,  the  foes 
of  reform  and  in  particular  the  liquor  interests  and  the 
40,000  saloonkeepers  of  the  state,  mobilized  against  unfavor¬ 
able  legislation. 

In  1885  David  B.  Hill  emerged  as  political  master  of  his 
state  when  he  easily  defeated  Ira  Davenport  of  Bath  for  the 
governorship.  He  was  re-elected  in  1888  while  Cleveland 
was  losing  New  York— and  the  Presidency.  The  Elmiran  was 
looking  to  1892  and  a  formidable  Hill-for-President  boom 
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took  form.  When  Hill  was  named  to  the  United  States  Senate 
by  the  State  Legislature  in  January,  1891,  he  characteristically 
hung  on  to  the  governorship  until  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

Despite  all  his  maneuvering,  he  lost  out  to  Cleveland  when 
the  Democrats  nominated  their  standard  bearer  in  1892. 
Hill  sulked  in  his  tent  for  a  while  before  coming  out  for 
Cleveland  with  the  oft-quoted  statement:  “I  was  a  Democrat 
before  the  convention  and  I  am  a  Democrat  still!” 

As  a  senator,  Hill  harassed  his  old  foe,  President  Cleve¬ 
land,  at  every  opportunity.  But  when  the  Democratic  hosts 
gathered  at  Chicago  in  1896  and  the  free  silver-Populist 
wave  was  sweeping  the  West,  it  was  David  B.  Hill  who  led 
the  sound  money  forces  of  the  East  at  that  convention.  He 
and  Grover  were  back  in  the  same  bed  at  last.  « 

It  was  a  lost  cause.  And  after  young  William  Jennings 
Bryan  had  won  the  nomination  through  sheer  oratory,  Hill 
remarked:  “I  am  a  Democrat  still— very  still.”  He  never  again 
was  a  power  in  national  politics.  In  1897  he  relinquished  his 
Senate  seat  to  a  Republican  and  moved  to  a  country  place 
near  Albany  called  “Wolfert’s  Roost.”  And  the  old  chieftain 
became  known  as  “The  Sage  of  Wolfert’s  Roost.” 

In  1904  when  the  conservatives  regained  control  and  ran 
Hill’s  old  friend.  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  a  native  of  Cort¬ 
land,  for  the  Presidency,  the  “Sage”  bestirred  himself  in  the 
campaign.  But  Theodore  Roosevelt  snowed  Parker  under. 
After  that  little  was  heard  of  David  B.  Hill  until  he  died  in 
1910  and  was  buried  in  Montour  Falls,  the  village  of  his 
birth. 

So  much  for  the  record.  What  of  the  man  himself?  Hill, 
who  never  married,  never  smoke  or  drank.  He  lived  and 
breathed  politics.  To  him  it  was  a  fascinating  game.  He  never 
bothered  much  with  great  issues  of  public  policy.  Manipulat¬ 
ing  men  was  his  dish.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  in  his  Twenty 
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Years  of  the  Republic }  describes  Hill  as  “a  wily,  patient  and 
usually  successful  artist  in  political  intrigue.” 

In  appearance  he  was  of  medium  size,  with  a  waxen  pale 
skin,  a  round  bald  head,  short  sideburns  and  a  flowing  mus¬ 
tache.  His  eyes  were  his  salient  feature.  Of  them  an  intimate 
once  said:  “They  are  restless,  glittering,  cunning  eyes  that 
under  the  direct  look  wander  uneasily.” 

He  was  an  effective  stump  speaker,  made  friends  easily  and 
was  at  home  among  rough  and  tumble  elements.  Had  he  not 
learned  his  first  political  lessons  in  Elmira’s  rough  and  tum¬ 
ble  Third  Ward? 

Elmira’s  “Mr.  Republican”  during  the  1890s  was  Jacob 
Sloat  Fassett,  born  in  Elmira  in  1853,  the  son  of  a  prominent 
lawyer.  He,  too,  was  an  attorney  but  devoted  himself  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  politics.  Sloat  Fassett  had  large  investments  in 
banks  and  in  Western  mines  and  ranches.  Also  he  owned 
and  published  the  Elmira  Advertiser . 

His  first  political  office  was  that  of  district  attorney.  After 
he  had  served  four  terms  in  the  State  Senate,  the  younger 
elements  of  the  party,  against  the  wishes  of  Boss  Tom  Platt 
of  Owego,  put  over  Fassett  at  the  state  convention  in  Roch¬ 
ester  in  1891  as  the  gubernatorial  candidate.  He  lost  the 
election  to  the  millionaire  Democrat,  Roswell  P.  Flower. 

Fassett  was  an  excellent  speaker  and  a  cultivated  man.  He 
received  many  political  honors  but  he  never  achieved  his 
ambition,  to  be  governor  of  New  York.  He  was  temporary 
chairman  of  the  GOP’s  national  convention  in  1892  and 
President  Harrison  rewarded  him  with  the  collectorship  of 
the  Port  of  New  York.  The  Fassett  family  has  always  been 
strong  in  its  support  of  Elmira  College  and  gave  Fassett 
Commons,  the  dining  hall.  Once  the  Fassett  estate  in  Strath- 
mont  Park  was  offered  the  college  as  a  campus. 
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Another  star— in  the  Democratic  firmament— was  John  B. 
Stanchfield,  a  native  Elmiran,  a  doctor’s  son,  who  studied 
law  and  politics  in  the  office  of  David  B.  Hill  and  was  Hill’s 
law  partner  until  1885.  He  was  a  star  baseball  player  in  his 
youth  and  had  a  wide  acquaintance. 

Like  Hill,  his  mentor,  Stanchfield  advanced  to  state-wide 
political  prestige  through  local  offices.  He  was  district  at¬ 
torney,  mayor  of  Elmira  and  then  member  of  the  Assembly 
and  its  minority  leader.  But  unlike  Hill,  he  never  made  the 
governor’s  chair.  Stanchfield  ran  against  the  Republican, 
Odell,  in  1900  and  lost.  The  next  year  his  party  in  the  State 
Legislature  paid  him  the  empty  honor  of  nominating  him 
for  the  United  States  Senate. 

He  left  Elmira  in  1900  for  New  York  where  he  became  a 
lawyer  of  national  renown.  His  specialty  was  corporation  law 
but  he  appeared  also  in  some  famous  criminal  cases,  notably 
the  murder  trial  of  Harry  K.  Thaw  as  one  of  the  defense 
counsel.  In  his  later  affluent  years,  John  B.  Stanchfield  in  the 
court  room  was  a  sartorial  spectacle— in  cutaway,  well-creased 
striped  trousers  and  a  carnation  in  his  button  hole.  A  plate 
on  a  building  in  Elmira  still  bears  the  name  of  his  old  law 
firm  in  the  Southern  Tier. 

#  #  # 

The  century  turned  but  the  old  ways  lingered.  For  the 
horseless  carriage  had  not  yet  come  to  change  a  people’s 
whole  way  of  life. 

The  Pennsy  ran  long  excursion  trains  to  Watkins  Glen 
where  the  steamboats  were  waiting  to  take  the  crowds  on  a 
leisurely  cruise  around  Seneca  Lake.  And  the  trolley  com¬ 
pany  advertised  “All  cars  go  to  Rorick’s  Glen.” 

Rorick’s  Glen,  a  beauty  spot  west  of  the  city,  was  Elmira’s 
summer  playground  from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day.  It 
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had  been  a  rendezvous  of  the  Indians,  too.  Early  settlers 
found  remains  of  a  fortification  there  and  the  Indians  told 
them  it  was  there  when  the  Senecas  came  to  the  valley.  On 
the  hillside  are  curious  stone  steps,  as  if  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
Many  Indian  relics  have  been  picked  up  at  the  Glen. 

As  early  as  1887,  a  little  steamboat,  the  Queen  City,  was 
puffing  up  the  Chemung,  carrying  folks  from  Elmira  to 
Rorick’s  Glen.  But  its  career  was  a  short  one.  In  1899  the 
street  car  company  began  developing  the  site  into  a  summer 
amusement  park.  For  two  decades  prior  to  the  first  World 
War  there  was  summer  theater  at  the  glen  where  Broadway 
stars  presented  light  opera  and  plays.  The  playhouse  burned 
in  the  1930s.  Long  before  that  Rorick’s  day  was  done,  thanks 
to  the  automobile  and  changing  ways. 

Now  it  belongs  to  the  Boy  Scouts  who  play  their  Indian 
games  where  once  the  “little  giant  railroad”  ran  and  the  old 
dance  pavilion  is  their  Long  House. 

In  1906  a  brisk  young  Cornell  graduate  named  Frank  Gan¬ 
nett  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  Elmira  Gazette,  a  news¬ 
paper  whose  history  goes  back  to  1822.  Gannett  put  up 
$20,000,  of  which  $3,000  was  cash,  his  savings.  He  borrowed 
$10,000  and  gave  his  note  for  the  rest.  The  other  half  owner 
was  another  young  newspaperman,  Erwin  R.  Davenport,  a 
recent  arrival  in  Elmira.  On  the  staff  was  a  $16-a-week  re¬ 
porter  named  Frank  Tripp. 

Their  equipment  was  ancient  and  rickety  but  the  young 
partners  made  a  go  of  it.  Within  a  year  they  had  merged  the 
Gazette  with  its  evening  rival,  the  Star.  In  1918  Gannett  and 
Davenport  left  Elmira  for  Rochester,  to  found  the  Gannett 
newspaper  group,  now  numerically  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  with  its  22  papers  in  four  states.  Frank  Tripp  stayed 
in  Elmira,  to  become  general  manager  of  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany  (now  he  is  chairman  of  the  board)  and  one  of  Elmira’s 
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leading  citizens.  Before  many  years  the  other  Elmira  news¬ 
papers,  the  morning  Advertiser  and  the  Sunday  Telegram 
joined  the  Gannett  camp. 

Frank  Tripp,  one  of  the  most  genuine  and  likeable  of 
men,  has  always  fought  hard  for  Elmira’s  interests.  This  news¬ 
paper  executive,  who,  for  the  sheer  love  of  writing,  pounds 
out  a  widely  syndicated  column  each  week,  is  equally  at  home 
presiding  over  a  national  meeting  of  publishers  or  swapping 
yarns  with  a  bunch  of  ink-smeared  pressmen. 

In  1908  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  founded  by  seven  nuns, 
opened  in  the  remodeled  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Academy 
on  the  east  side  with  30  beds.  Now  it  has  229  beds  and  covers 
a  city  block,  centered  around  the  nine-story  Dunn  Memorial, 
the  gift  of  the  late  industrialist,  Edward  J.  Dunn,  who  also 
gave  the  stadium  on  the  southeast  side  that  is  the  home  of 
the  Pioneers  of  the  Eastern  League— where  Pee-Wee  Reese 
and  Johnny  Mize  got  their  start. 

When  Mathias  H.  Arnot  died  in  1910,  he  gave  his  stately, 
red-brick  porticoed  mansion  on  Lake  Street  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  as  a  public  art  museum,  along  with  his  superb  collec¬ 
tion  of  Flemish  and  French  paintings  and  an  endowment 
fund.  The  Arnot  Art  Gallery  opened  its  doors  in  1913. 

The  gaudy  1920s  brought  to  Elmira,  among  other  things, 
the  new  Main  Street  bridge  over  the  river  (there  are  five 
bridges  in  the  city)  which  was  opened  the  day  after  Christ¬ 
mas  in  1921  with  speeches,  Yuletide  carols  and  the  music  of 
Hager’s  Band.  That  era  also  brought  to  the  county  fair 
grounds  the  state  conclave  of  10,000  white-robed  Ku  Klux 
Klansmen  who  paraded— not  without  incident. 

Came  the  1930s  and  counteracting  the  depression,  a  vast 
natural  gas  boom  in  the  region,  with  Elmira  as  its  hub.  At 
one  time  two  million  acres  of  both  sides  of  the  state  line 
were  under  lease  and  more  than  100  wells  were  drilled. 
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During  the  boom,  more  than  2,000  people  moved  into  the 
area  and  Elmira  benefited  mightily.  But  the  field  was  soon 
exhausted  and  abandoned.  And  the  “Lake  Guns”  of  Seneca 
resumed  their  wonted  thunder.  Scientists  explain  the  eerie 
drumming  that  comes  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake’s  vast 
depths  as  caused  by  the  popping  of  natural  gas  released  from 
rock  rifts.  The  thunder  was  faint  during  the  development  of 
the  gas  fields  in  the  area. 

Now  some  of  the  dry  wells  are  used  for  storing  the  gas, 
piped  in  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southwest  by  giant  lines. 

After  nine  years  of  agitation  to  remove  the  hazards  caused 
by  the  many  railroad  grade  crossings  in  Elmira,  elevation  of 
the  Erie  and  Lackawanna  tracks,  a  six  million  dollar  project, 
was  begun  in  1932.  The  Lackawanna  job  was  finished  that 
year  but  the  far  bigger  Erie  part  of  the  project  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  October,  1934.  There  was  a  big  celebration  with 
Governor  Lehman  cutting  a  floral  ribbon  at  the  Water  Street 
underpass. 

That  year  of  1934  brought  a  stirring  demonstration  of 
Elmira’s  civic  spirit— a  community  drive  that  raised  $300,000 
to  start  the  wheels  humming  again  in  an  idle  industrial 
plant,  one  of  the  city’s  largest. 

For  the  whole  story  we  must  go  back  to  1891  when  hus¬ 
tling,  bushy-haired  18-year-old  John  North  Willys  came  from 
Canandaigua  to  open  a  bicycle  shop  on  West  Water  Street. 
A  sporting  goods  shop  was  his  next  venture  and  in  seven  years 
he  was  doing  a  half-million  dollar  business  as  the  Elmira 
Arms  Company. 

Then  the  horseless  carriage  came  and  young  Willys  took 
on  the  Maxwell  sales  agency  in  Elmira.  In  1907  he  contracted 
to  sell  the  entire  output  of  the  Overland  plant  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  He  snatched  that  company  from  receivership,  with 
the  help  of  $7,500  borrowed  from  Elmirans,  took  it  over  and 
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moved  the  plant  to  Toledo,  where  he  developed  the  com¬ 
pany  which  bears  his  name. 

He  built  the  Willys-Morrow  plant  extending  over  a  whole 
block  in  Elmira  which  at  one  time  employed  2,500  hands 
making  parts  for  the  Toledo  factories.  Willys  in  1929  sold 
his  interests  and  became  ambassador  to  Poland.  The  Elmira 
plant  languished  and  soon  shut  down. 

In  1934  worried  Elmiraians  formed  the  Elmira  Industries 
Company  and  launched  the  drive  to  raise  funds  to  buy  the 
idle  factory.  The  campaign  included  a  house-to-house  can¬ 
vass  and  within  a  year  the  plant  was  bought  at  public  auction 
for  $300,000. 

The  Remington  Rand  Company  was  induced  to  come  to 
Elmira  and  within  a  year  the  manufacture  of  typewriters 
began  in  the  former  auto  parts  plant.  Remington  Rand  to¬ 
day  is  the  kingpin  among  Elmira  employers.  Other  major 
industries  are  Eclipse  Machine  (Bendix),  Thatcher  Glass, 
American  La  France,  General  Electric,  Kennedy  Valve  and 
American  Bridge.  That  list  indicates  a  healthy  industrial 
diversity. 

#  #  # 

Men,  seeking  to  emulate  the  birds  of  the  air,  were  experi¬ 
menting  with  motorless  flight  before  the  Wright  brothers 
were  born.  The  science  was  developed  to  a  high  degree  in 
Germany  after  World  War  I  when  the  defeated  nation  was 
prohibited  under  the  Versailles  treaty  from  building  or  own¬ 
ing  airplanes.  The  resourceful  Germans  turned  to  gliders  and 
sail  planes. 

Dr.  Wolfgang  Klemperer,  an  American  citizen  of  German 
birth  residing  in  Los  Angeles,  was  the  first  licensed  German 
soaring  pilot.  While  employed  by  an  Akron  rubber  com¬ 
pany,  he  passed  through  Elmira  and  was  struck  by  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  the  hills  for  soaring  purposes.  He  persuaded  a 
young  Akron  gliding  enthusiast,  Jack  O’Meara,  to  visit  El¬ 
mira  in  1929  and  to  make  experimental  flights  from  various 
peaks  above  the  Chemung  Valley. 

Harris  Hill,  in  the  Town  of  Big  Flats,  some  seven  miles 
northwest  of  Elmira,  a  plateau  1,700  feet  above  sea  level, 
was  chosen  as  the  ideal  location  because  of  favorable  air  cur¬ 
rents  and  landing  facilities. 

So  in  the  Fall  of  1930,  Harris  Hill  was  the  scene  of  the 
first  national  soaring  contest  and  Elmira  made  its  bow  as 
America’s  “soaring  capital.”  Since  then,  except  for  the  five 
World  War  II  years,  contests  have  been  held  there  annually, 
although  in  recent  years  the  national  meet  has  alternated 
between  Elmira  and  sites  in  Texas. 

There  were  only  10  pilots  and  seven  gliders  at  that  first 
meet  and  the  visitors  slept  in  tents.  In  1937,  Harris  Hill 
Field,  built  by  the  WPA,  and  housing  an  administration 
building,  ship  hangars,  a  weather  bureau  station,  sleeping 
quarters  and  a  dining  hall,  was  dedicated. 

Since  1932,  the  national  contests  have  been  held  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Soaring  Society  of  America,  founded  by  the  late 
millionaire,  William  Eaton. 

Until  1940,  the  outstanding  entrants  were  Germans.  One 
of  the  first  to  take  off  from  Harris  Hill  was  Wolf  Hirth,  a 
German  pilot  in  the  first  World  War.  Each  year  Peter  Riedel, 
air  attache  at  the  Reich’s  embassy  in  Washington,  flew  planes 
that  were  innovations  in  design  and  performance.  In  1938 
Riedel  touched  an  altitude  of  8,700  feet  and  the  next  year 
he  set  a  record  with  a  225-mile  flight  to  Washington.  But  he 
was  ineligible  for  prizes. 

However,  he  and  other  German  pilots  took  back  to  Hitler’s 
Reich  many  lessons  they  had  learned  at  Harris  Hill.  In  the 
1930s  the  Nazi  government  subsidized  the  Wassercuppe,  a 
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natural  gliding  site,  and  opened  government  schools.  Nazi 
youth  studied  airplane  design  and  construction.  They  learned 
to  drop  flour  bombs  at  targets.  Soaring  became  a  national 
pastime  and  laid  the  basis  for  the  transition  to  motor-driven 
craft  and  the  building  of  the  Wehrmacht  that  so  long  domi¬ 
nated  European  skies  in  World  War  II. 

In  1946  the  meets  were  resumed.  Margaret  Hastings,  the 
WAC  corporal,  attended  and  there  was  a  re-enactment  of  the 
famous  wartime  rescue  by  glider  of  the  Owego  girl  and  two 
GIs  from  the  New  Guinea  jungles.  That  year  saw  the  first 
fatalities  in  the  history  of  the  contest.  Two  men  were  killed 
when  their  ships  collided  over  the  Chemung  County  Air¬ 
port. 

Elmira  now  is  firmly  established  as  “The  Soaring  Capital” 
and  the  meets  draw  thousands  of  spectators. 

The  early  gliders  had  to  be  towed  off  the  hill  by  men  at 
the  ends  of  long  ropes  to  give  the  craft  their  initial  lift.  That 
is  not  necessary  with  modern  sail-planes. 

Among  the  men  at  the  tow  ropes  in  the  1930s  were  three 
Schweizer  brothers,  Paul,  Ernest  and  William,  who  came  to 
Elmira  for  the  meets.  Paul  was  a  skilled  glider  but  the  trio 
picked  up  a  few  extra  dollars  at  the  tow  job.  They  stayed 
and  began  making  gliders  on  their  own— in  a  small  way  at 
first.  Today  the  Schweizer  Aircraft  Corporation  at  Big  Flats 
has  400  employes  on  its  payroll. 

#  #  # 

Elmira  in  its  valley  has  always  been  vulnerable  to  the  flood 
waters  of  the  river  that  courses  through  its  heart.  The  flood 
of  1889  brought  rowboats  into  the  lobby  of  the  Rathbun 
House. 

On  May  26,  1946  came  the  worst  flood  in  Elmira’s  history. 
The  Chemung,  swollen  by  steady  rain,  rose  20.7  feet  above 
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normal  and  covered  a  large  part  of  the  city.  Three  feet  of 
water  poured  down  Water  Street  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 
Five  thousand  families  suffered  losses  in  the  flood— which 
cost  downtown  business  establishments  a  million  dollars.  A 
three-year-old  Southside  girl  was  drowned. 

Since  then  high  flood  walls  have  been  built  by  Uncle  Sam 
along  the  Chemung  and  other  flood  control  measures  are  in 
the  works. 

Elmira  has  welcomed  and  assimilated  many  racial  groups 
in  its  long  history. 

Irish  were  among  the  pioneers.  The  building  of  the  canal 
and  the  early  railroads  brought  many  more.  Then  in  the 
1840s  came  the  fugitives  from  the  potato  famine  and  the 
other  “troubles”  on  the  Green  Isle.  So  many  of  them  settled 
in  Magee  Street  that  they  called  the  section  “the  Patch.” 
Most  of  them  voted  Democratic  and  in  the  19th  Century 
they  formed  a  little  Tammany,  which  was  grist  to  David  B. 
Hill’s  mill. 

The  German  emigration  began  in  1848  and  lasted  until 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Many  of  the  early  arrivals  took  up 
farms  on  the  hills  around  Elmira.  The  first  Jews  arrived  in 
the  late  1840s  and  before  long  they  had  a  synagogue.  Many 
became  substantial  members  of  the  business  community. 

The  1890s  brought  the  Poles,  the  Russian  Ukranians,  who 
settled  at  Elmira  Heights  when  that  industrial  village  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  the  Italians,  many  of  whom  took  over  the 
old  Magee  Street  Irish  “Patch”  and  founded  St.  Anthony’s 
parish.  In  recent  years  the  trend  toward  colonization  of 
racial  groups  has  declined. 

The  list  of  celebrities  who  once  called  Elmira  home  is  a 
remarkable  one. 

Paul  Bloch,  the  publisher,  was  a  native  son  who  peddled 
newspapers  as  a  boy  in  Elmira.  Lewis  E.  Lawes,  the  famous 
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Sing  Sing  warden  and  prison  reformer,  was  born  in  Elmira, 
married  a  local  girl  and  from  1906  to  1914  was  successively  a 
guard,  chief  guard  and  chief  record  clerk  at  Elmira  State 
Reformatory. 

Max  Eastman,  the  left-wing  writer,  lived  as  a  boy  in  Elmira 
where  his  parents  were  joint  ministers  of  Park  Church  after 
Thomas  Beecher’s  death.  Other  native  sons:  George  White, 
onetime  governor  of  Ohio  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee;  Hal  Roach  of  the  movies.  Perry  M. 
Shoemaker,  president  of  the  D.L.  &  W.,  Malcolm  P.  Fergu¬ 
son,  head  of  Bendix  Products,  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes, 
the  composer  who  wrote  “The  White  Peacock.” 

Frederick  Danney,  under  the  pen  name  of  “Daniel  Nathan,” 
in  1953  published  a  book,  “Golden  Summer,”  an  account  of 
his  own  boyhood  in  Elmira  during  the  early  1900s.  It  is  in 
the  Tom  Sawyer-Penrod  tradition  and  mentions  such  famil¬ 
iar  Elmira  places  as  the  Silver  Eagle  saloon  on  East  Water 
Street,  the  Steele  Memorial  Library,  Brand  Park,  the  Grand 
and  Happy  Hour  movie  houses,  McGreevy’s  book  store. 

The  story  of  the  Chemung  Valley  is  told  in  graphic  pic¬ 
tures  and  lyrical  prose  in  “Home  in  These  Hills,”  a  book 
which  came  from  the  camera  and  pen  of  Carleton  Burke, 
Elmira  poet-photographer,  in  1949. 

Elmira  born  and  bred  was  Ross  G.  Marvin,  who  as  scien¬ 
tist  with  the  Peary  Expedition  that  discovered  the  North  Pole, 
met  a  mysterious  death  in  1905.  It  was  officially  reported  that 
he  drowned  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  when  he  fell  through  thin 
ice.  But  an  unconfirmed  story  still  persists  that  he  was  killed 
by  an  Eskimo.  A  boulder  along  Lake  Street  honors  his  mem¬ 
ory  and  in  the  trophy  case  at  the  Historical  Center  are  his 
seal-skin  coat,  his  bear-skin  boots,  white  fur  parka  and  other 
objects  linked  to  his  exploring  trips. 

The  Historical  Center  opened  in  the  Spring  of  1954  in  a 
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century-old  former  residence  at  Market  and  William  Streets. 
It  houses  many  relics  of  Indian  times,  including  the  skull  of 
a  Seneca  found  on  Boughton  Hill  near  Victor. 

A  recent  and  valuable  addition  to  the  Center’s  treasures 
is  the  James  V.  Stowell  collection  of  Indian  arrowheads  and 
other  artifacts,  along  with  trophies  of  Stowell’s  two  journeys 
to  the  Arctic.  Jim  Stowell  is  a  colorful  Elmiran.  He  is  an 
artist,  photographer  and  lecturer  as  well  as  an  explorer.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  Bowdoin ,  the  schooner 
which  Donald  B.  MacMillan  sailed  to  Northern  Labrador 
in  1946  and  of  the  supply  ship  Regina  Polaris  which  went 
to  the  Far  North  in  1952. 

The  Historical  Center  has  a  room  devoted  to  the  lore  of 
the  Sullivan  Expedition.  Another  houses  powder  horns,  ox 
yokes,  wooden  sap  buckets,  spinning  wheels  and  other  relics 
of  pioneer  times. 

Its  curator  is  County  Historian  Clark  Wilcox,  87  years  old 
but  spry  as  a  schoolboy.  This  fine  old  gentleman  is  a  walk¬ 
ing  encyclopedia  of  local  history  and  lore. 

Elmira’s  public  and  civic  buildings  are  conveniently 
grouped  in  the  Lake-Church  Streets  area.  Recently  added  to 
the  group  was  the  Gracia  Gannett  Rathbone  Memorial,  a 
workshop  for  the  blind,  a  movement  in  which  the  late  wife 
of  J.  Arnot  Rathbone  was  deeply  interested. 

Elmira  is  a  distinctive  city  and  her  people  have  original 
ideas.  For  instance,  the  Elmira  Art  Club  staged  its  spring 
exhibition  outdoors— by  hanging  its  paintings  on  a  snow 
fence  in  Wisner  Park,  fronting  busy  Main  Street. 

A  gateway  hardby  a  state  line  and  a  natural  crossroads, 
Elmira  is  a  stopping  place  for  thousands  of  travelers  each 
year.  The  14th  City  in  the  state,  population-wise,  it  stood 
third  in  1954  as  a  convention  center. 

There  is  nothing  sleepy  about  Elmira  yet  it  has  an  air  of 
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unhurried  serenity.  This  old  town  on  the  Chemung  has  an¬ 
other  quality,  which,  on  the  athletic  field,  in  the  drawing 
room  or  the  halls  of  state,  is  instantly  identified  as  class.  After 
all,  was  she  not  a  queen  for  a  hundred  years? 
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Chapter  11 

Tioga,  Mother  of  Counties 


Tioga  is  an  old  mother  who  saw  all  her  children  leave 
her,  one  by  one,  to  seek  their  own  fortunes.  Some  of  them 
grew  richer  and  greater  than  she. 

Tioga  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  Southern  Tier  counties.  It 
was  formed  from  Montgomery  County  in  1791  and  in  the 
beginning  embraced  3,000  square  miles. 

Out  of  that  ample  domain  she  gave  two  entire  counties, 
Broome  and  Chemung;  most  of  Tompkins  and  Schuyler  and 
parts  of  Chenango  and  Cortland  Counties.  In  the  end  the 
old  mother  was  left  with  only  525  square  miles— and  a  rich 
heritage  of  history. 

Tioga  is  an  Indian  name,  meaning  “at  the  forks”  or  “meet¬ 
ing  of  the  waters.”  It  first  was  applied  to  the  Indian  strong¬ 
hold,  Tioga  Point,  at  the  union  of  the  Chemung  (originally 
the  Tioga)  and  the  Susquehanna  Rivers,  south  of  the  present 
Athens,  Pa. 

It  is  a  land  of  rugged  foothills,  some  of  them  1 ,400  feet  above 
tidewater.  Through  valleys,  that  vary  in  width  from  a  few 
rods  to  a  mile,  flow  many  streams,  all  with  picturesque  In¬ 
dian  names— the  Susquehanna,  the  Chemung,  the  Owego, 
the  Cayuga,  the  Wappasening,  the  Apalachin  and  the  Cata- 
tonk. 

Uncle  Sam’s  1950  census  takers  found  30,166  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  county  of  Tioga.  Industry  is  concentrated  in  the 
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two  largest  villages,  Waverly  on  the  state  line  (6,037  popula¬ 
tion)  and  Owego,  the  shire  town  (5,350). 

The  other  incorporated  communities  are  Newark  Valley 
(1,027),  Candor  (802)  and  Spencer  (694)  all  in  the  northern 
part  and  in  the  heart  of  a  dairying  country.  They  are  neat 
and  New  Englandish.  You  will  find  more  colonial  type 
homes,  generally  painted  white,  with  green  blinds  and  often 
with  pillars  and  lovely  old  doorways  and  windows,  in  Tioga 
than  in  any  other  Southern  Tier  county. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Revolution,  land  speculators  grasped 
at  the  old  Indian  homeland.  A  syndicate,  composed  mostly 
of  Bostonians,  in  1787  bought  from  Massachusetts,  subject  to 
extinguishing  the  Indian  title,  230,400  acres  along  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  between  the  Chenango  and  Owego  Rivers.  It  in¬ 
cluded  the  westerly  half  of  the  present  Broome  County  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Tioga.  It  was  known  as  the  Boston  Pur¬ 
chase  or  the  Ten  Boston  Townships. 

The  Bostonians  found  a  sturdy  pioneer,  James  McMaster, 
in  possession  of  the  site  of  Owego.  He  had  an  ally  in  Amos 
Draper,  a  trader  friendly  with  the  Indians  who  in  1787  had 
built  a  long  cabin  there.  It  was  the  first  white  man’s  habita¬ 
tion  in  Tioga  County,  other  than  the  abandoned  “Fitzgerald’s 
Plantation,”  which  the  Sullivan  forces  found  in  the  town  of 
Barton  near  Waverly.  Who  Fitzgerald  was  or  where  he  went 
is  one  of  history’s  mysteries. 

Representatives  of  the  Boston  syndicate  met  with  the 
Indians  in  three  councils  but  the  influence  of  McMaster  and 
Draper  was  so  strong  that  no  land  treaty  could  be  ratified 
until  the  present  Owego  was  set  aside  for  McMaster  as 
McMaster  Half  Township. 

Another  tract  of  30,000  acres  was  a  direct  grant  from  the 
English  crown  in  1775  to  the  Coxe  family  and  was  known  as 
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Picture  by  Katherine  Merrill 

Tioga  Point,  Where  the  Rivers  Meet 


Lily  Lake  in  Chenango  Valley  State  Park 


Coxe  Manor.  It  included  the  southern  part  of  Owego  town¬ 
ship  and  a  part  of  Nichols. 

The  northern  towns  of  Spencer  and  Candor  were  part  of 
a  huge  tract  bought  by  land  speculators  John  W.  Watkins 
and  Royal  Flint. 

Impecunious  settlers,  many  of  them  veterans  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  bought  land  from  the  speculators.  Those  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Purchase  were  nearly  all  from  New  England  and  they 
left  their  lasting  imprint  on  northeastern  Tioga  County. 

Choosing  a  seat  for  the  big  county  brought  spirited  rivalry 
between  Newtown  (Elmira)  and  Chenango  Point  (Bingham¬ 
ton).  For  a  time  each  was  a  half-shire  town.  Binghamton  be¬ 
came  the  capital  of  the  new  county  of  Broome  in  1806. 

In  the  meantime  a  considerable  settlement  had  grown  up 
at  Spencer,  originally  Pumpkin  Hook,  in  northwestern  Tioga 
County.  In  1811  it  wrested  the  county  buildings  from  Elmira. 
A  two-story  frame  building  housing  courtrooms  and  jail  was 
built  in  the  center  of  the  village. 

Spencer’s  triumph  was  short  lived,  for  in  1812  the  county 
again  was  divided  and  it  had  to  share  terms  of  court  with 
Elmira.  One  January  night  in  1821  flames  destroyed  the 
Spencer  court  house.  It  was  charged  that  three  daughters  of 
the  jailer  who  lived  in  the  building  had  been  hired  by  El¬ 
mira  interests  to  set  the  blaze.  A  temporary  building  was 
erected  and  served  until  1822  when  Spencer  lost  the  county 
seat  for  keeps  to  Owego. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Spencer,  today  a  pleasant  but 
tranquil  village  in  the  dairying-poultry  raising  northwest 
corner  of  Tioga,  once  was  the  seat  of  county  government  and 
a  rival  of  Elmira. 

Newark  Valley  began  life  in  1791  as  Westville.  There  the 
first  school  in  Tioga  County  was  taught  by  David  McMaster 
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in  1796.  The  classrooms  alternated  between  the  bark-covered 
shanty  of  Elisha  Wilson  and  Josiah  Ball’s  cobbler  shop. 

In  1824  the  settlement  changed  its  name  to  Newark. 
Thirty-eight  years  later  it  became  Newark  Valley,  because  of 
the  confusion  with  Newark  in  Wayne  County  on  the  Erie 
Canal.  An  early  industry  in  the  village  was  the  braiding  and 
sewing  of  grass  bonnets  called  Leghorns.  It  developed  some 
noted  craftswomen  and  people  came  from  other  places  to 
learn  the  art. 

In  this  trim  village  are  many  colonial-type  houses  over  125 
years  old.  In  Newark  Valley  is  also  one  of  the  few  octagonal 
buildings  left  in  the  region— an  eight-sided  former  carriage 
barn  at  Whig  Street  and  Watson  Avenue. 

One  of  America’s  leading  industrialists  was  born  and  spent 
his  boyhood  in  Newark  Valley.  He  is  Clarence  Belden  Ran¬ 
dall,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Inland  Steel.  He  served  on 
the  United  States  Industrial  Conference  Board,  is  the  author 
of  “A  Creed  for  Free  Enterprise”  and  is  regarded  as  a  liberal 
minded  captain  of  industry. 

Tioga  County’s  contours  tell  how  her  territory  has  been 
whittled  away.  In  the  projecting  northeast  corner  at  the 
Cortland  County  line  are  Richford  township  and  Richford 
village.  They  got  their  name  from  a  pioneer,  Ezekiel  Rich, 
co-donor  with  Stephen  Wells  of  the  shady  public  square  in 
the  center  of  the  village. 

In  an  olden  time  when  villages  were  self  sufficient,  Rich¬ 
ford  had  a  cigar  factory  and  other  industries.  In  recent  years 
Maine  growers,  using  the  technique  employed  so  successfully 
in  Steuben  County,  have  planted  many  stony  hill  acres 
around  Richford  to  potatoes.  Their  formula  is  deep  plowing, 
liberal  use  of  fertilizer,  extensive  spraying  and  highly  mech¬ 
anized  operations. 

Travelers  on  Route  16  between  Owego  and  Ithaca  will  re- 
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member  Candor  as  a  pretty  village,  with  the  usual  New  Eng¬ 
land  flavor,  on  the  creek  named  Catatonk.  Once  it  was  the 
center  of  vast  lumbering  operations,  for  the  hills  around 
were  thick  with  the  white  pine.  In  Indian  times  the  Onon- 
dagas  had  a  stockaded  town  on  the  Catatonk.  They  were  gen¬ 
erally  friendly  to  the  settlers  although  at  one  time  white  cap¬ 
tives  had  been  kept  there.  Some  of  them  were  ransomed  and 
sent  back  to  the  Wyoming  Valley  by  trader  Draper. 

Nichols,  a  village  close  to  the  state  line,  was  first  called 
Rushville— until  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  another 
Rushville  in  Yates  County.  So  it  took  the  name  of  Colonel 
Nichols,  an  early  land  owner.  There  is  good  farm  land  in  the 
town  but  it  has  been  too  often  ravaged  by  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Wappasening  Creek. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and  on  Route  17  be¬ 
tween  Owego  and  Endicott  is  a  place  with  the  curious  name 
of  Apalachin,  possibly  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  word  Ap¬ 
palachian. 

It  was  there  in  the  early  1900s  that  Eugene  Manlove 
(Gene)  Rhodes,  cowboy  poet  and  short  story  writer,  spent 
some  lonely  years  of  exile  at  his  wife’s  girlhood  home.  May 
Davidson  had  read  a  poem  by  Rhodes,  liked  it  and  wrote 
him  to  that  effect.  One  day  the  author  turned  up  at  her 
doorstep.  The  girl  from  Apalachin  married  the  blond,  dash¬ 
ing  Westerner. 

They  went  to  the  range  country  to  live.  One  day  Gene 
came  across  a  man  in  the  desert  near  starvation.  He  shot  the 
first  calf  he  saw  to  feed  the  stranger  and  carried  him  on  his 
back  to  the  nearest  town.  He  was  following  the  code  of  the 
range.  But  it  chanced  that  the  calf  belonged  to  a  New  Mexico 
politician  who  was  a  powerful  and  bitter  enemy  of  Rhodes. 
He  swore  out  a  warrant  for  the  poet’s  arrest.  Gene,  knowing 
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he  would  be  thrown  into  jail,  came  East  to  stay  until  the 
statute  of  limitations  ran  out.  Then  he  and  May  went  back 
to  his  Western  country.  He  died  in  New  Mexico  in  1934 
and  is  buried  among  the  yuccas  of  the  desert. 
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Chapter  12 

Owego  and  Boss  Platt 


There’s  an  air  of  consequence  about  Owego.  Even  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  assumes  grander  proportions  as  it  near  the  old 
shire  town.  There  the  river  runs  broad  and  swift,  as  if  in 
homage  to  all  the  historical  markers  on  its  banks. 

Even  without  the  plaques  and  boulders,  a  visitor  senses 
Owego’s  distinguished  past  in  the  very  air.  For  this  is  an  old, 
old  town,  called  by  the  Indians  Ahwagah,  “where  the  valley 
widens.”  Here  a  white  trader  was  living  only  12  years  after 
our  first  Independence  Day.  Here  rose  the  white  man’s 
Owego,  for  30  frontier  years  the  most  important  town  in  the 
Southern  Tier. 

The  big  and  stately  old  homes  of  simple,  tasteful  lines  that 
stand  on  Front  street  along  the  river  were  built  with  money 
that  was  made  before  the  flowering  of  the  fussy  Victorian 
Age. 

Some  Very  Important  Personages  have  lived  in  Owego. 
Famous  ghosts  walk  the  streets  of  the  old  shire  town. 

Young  John  D.  Rockefeller,  skinny,  shy  and  countrified, 
will  be  trudging  down  the  River  Road,  schoolbooks  under 
his  arm,  dreams  of  money  in  this  thin,  wise  head.  Young 
Tom  Platt,  walking  with  cat-like  tread  and  with  a  sly  look 
around,  will  be  opening  his  drug  store  and  making  up  politi¬ 
cal  campaign  songs,  as  he  did  the  year  the  Republican  party 
was  born.  In  the  phantom  company  will  be  generals,  judges, 
editors,  artists,  doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  chiefs— and  the 
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author  of  a  book  which  dominates  every  meeting  of  a  de¬ 
liberative  body,  Robert's  Rules  of  Order. 

Owego  is  not  just  another  county  seat  village.  It  has  a 
distinction  and  dignity  that  goes  with  great  age  and  old 
traditions.  It  is  not  an  industrial  village  although  it  has  its 
industries.  Hundreds  of  its  residents  work  in  the  Triple 
Cities.  Owego  has  about  the  same  population,  5,500  that  it 
had  a  century  ago.  If  it  were  bigger  and  more  bustling,  it 
would  lose  its  charm. 

But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  traveler  on  Route  17,  com¬ 
ing  into  the  village  from  the  East  over  the  long  bridge,  first 
sees  the  rear  ends  of  the  old  brick  buildings  on  the  river 
front.  It  is  like  catching  a  grand  dame  unawares  in  soiled 
wrapper  and  without  her  upper  plate. 

#  #  # 

The  Cayuga  village  of  Ahwagah  stood  along  the  river 
near  the  present  William  Street.  When  a  detachment  of  Sul¬ 
livan’s  men  marched  up  from  Tioga  Point  in  1779  to  meet 
Clinton’s  brigade,  they  destroyed  the  Indian  town  of  20 
houses  on  the  way.  Its  inhabitants  had  fled.  Two  days  later, 
the  united  forces  camped  at  the  site  on  their  way  back  to 
join  the  main  army.  A  boulder  marks  the  spot. 

White  settlement  goes  back  to  1787  when  Amos  Draper, 
who  had  been  trading  with  the  Indians  in  the  region  for  four 
years,  built  a  log  house  along  the  river.  The  next  year  James 
McMaster,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution  who  had  prospected 
the  valley  in  1783,  came  with  his  family.  They  are  regarded 
as  the  fathers  of  Owego  and  are  honored  with  boulders  and 
memorials  along  the  river,  where  there  is  a  Draper  Park. 

The  village  was  laid  out  in  1788.  A  saw  mill  and  a  grist 
mill  were  built  along  the  river.  The  forests  went  down  and 
lumber  was  rafted  down  the  Susquehanna.  Owego  emerged 
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as  the  key  center  of  the  frontier  before  either  Elmira  or 
Binghamton  amounted  to  much. 

As  early  as  1795  there  was  an  inn  on  the  site  of  the  present 
rambling  and  distinctive  old  Ahwagah  House.  Owego 
boomed  with  the  building  of  a  turnpike  to  Ithaca  in  1808 
and  became  a  major  gateway  for  the  Finger  Lakes  country. 
Flour,  plaster,  grain  and  salt  for  eastern  markets  came  down 
Cayuga  Lake  by  boat  and  were  carried  in  huge  wagons  over  the 
highway  to  Owego.  Over  that  turnpike  rolled  supplies  for 
the  War  of  1812.  Its  importance  shrank  after  the  Erie  Canal 
was  dug  in  1825. 

That  was  the  year  of  the  first  of  several  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  to  run  steamboats  on  the  Susquehanna.  Most  of  the 
early  steamboats  met  with  accident.  And  there  were  too 
many  obstructions  in  “the  long,  crooked  river.”  In  the  last 
half  of  the  century  several  pleasure  craft  made  the  short  run 
between  Owego  and  Hiawatha  Island,  once  a  celebrated 
resort. 

In  1823,  the  year  after  Owego  captured  the  county  seat,  a 
court  house  rose  in  the  three-acre  park  which  James  McMas- 
ter  had  sold  to  the  community  in  1797.  The  present  red 
brick  court  house  was  built  there  in  1877.  That  shady  park 
has  always  been  the  hub  of  Tioga  County  and  of  Owego. 

It  was  there  in  1827  that  the  Academy  was  built.  The  old 
structure  where  Rockefeller,  Boss  Platt,  General  Tracy  and 
many  other  famous  people  conned  their  lessons,  still  stands. 
It  now  houses  law  offices  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Town 
Clerk.  Owego  was  incorporated  as  a  village  that  year  of  1827. 
Then  it  was  the  most  important  one  in  the  Southern  Tier. 

Owego’s  ties  to  Ithaca  were  strengthened  in  1834  by  the 
completion  of  the  29-mile-long  Ithaca  &  Owego  Railroad, 
chartered  in  1828,  the  second  steam  road  in  the  state. 

It  ran  by  horse  power  until  1838  when  a  steam  engine  was 
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put  into  service.  The  pioneer  wood-burning  locomotive  was 
called  “Old  Puff”  for  obvious  reasons.  Its  water  tank  was  a 
barrel  mounted  on  a  tender  and  preceded  by  another  tender 
loaded  with  wood.  “Old  Puff”  would  leave  Ithaca  at  7  a.m. 
and  was  due  in  Owego  four  hours  later.  Only  three  times  in 
two  years  did  it  arrive  on  time.  On  one  of  those  occasions  it 
crashed  into  the  Owego  depot.  “Old  Puff”  was  retired  after 
it  went  through  a  bridge,  killing  the  engineer.  The  road 
went  back  to  horses  until  1849.  In  the  early  days  its  cars  ran 
on  a  switch  under  Owego  riverfront  stores  where  the  freight 
was  transferred  to  raft-like  arks  bound  for  Baltimore  via  the 
Susquehanna. 

In  1848  the  road  was  bought  by  George  W.  Scranton, 
founder  of  a  Pennsylvania  city,  and  William  E.  Dodge,  and 
renamed  the  Cayuga  &  Susquehanna.  In  1855  it  was  leased 
in  perpetuity  to  the  Lackawanna  and  today  it  is  the  oldest 
link  in  that  railroad  system,  which  brought  its  main  line  to 
Owego  in  1882. 

The  Erie  tracks  came  to  Owego  in  1849  and  two  years 
later  the  Presidential  Special,  celebrating  the  completion  of 
the  railroad,  made  only  a  brief  stop  at  the  Tioga  county  seat. 
Owego  did  not  care  much.  After  all,  it  had  been  a  railroad 
town  for  17  years. 

#  #  * 

In  1837  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  31 -year-old  poet,  essayist, 
editor,  world  traveler  and  elegant  dandy,  New  York’s  Lucius 
Beebe  of  the  time,  built  a  summer  home  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Owego  River  at  the  end  of  the  present  Talcott  Street. 

He  called  the  sylvan  spot  Glen  Mary,  after  his  bride,  Mary 
Leighton  Stace,  the  daughter  of  a  British  general.  During 
their  five-year  stay  at  Glen  Mary,  one  of  their  daughters  was 
born  and  died.  It  was  there  that  Willis  wrote  “Letters  from 
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Under  a  Bridge.”  Maybe  he  was  inspired  by  the  old  bridge 
near  his  retreat. 

The  long,  low  frame  farmhouse  where  he  lived  and  wrote 
still  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Owego  under  spreading 
maples.  Opposite  it  is  the  wall  of  wooden  rails  thrown  up 
against  the  rampages  of  the  river.  A  private  sanitarium,  a 
onetime  estate  with  a  Victorian  mansion  on  a  hill  above  the 
Willis  place,  has  taken  the  name,  Glen  Mary. 

In  Evergreen  Cemetery  above  the  Susquehanna,  where 
sleep  the  great  and  the  lowly  of  the  town,  is  a  17-foot  shaft 
on  which  is  inscribed: 

SA-SA-NA  LOFT 
By  birth  a  daughter  of  the  forest; 

By  adoption  a  child  of  God. 

Sa-sa-na,  a  lovely  and  talented  Mohawk  Indian  girl,  was 
killed  in  a  railroad  wreck  at  Deposit  a  few  days  after  she,  a  sister 
and  a  brother  had  given  entertainments  in  Owego  to  raise 
funds  for  the  publishing  of  a  Bible  in  the  Mohawk  language. 
The  community,  led  by  Judge  Charles  P.  Avery,  a  prominent 
historian,  and  with  women  giving  valuable  aid  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  erected  the  memorial  to  the  Indian  girl  who  had  won 
their  hearts. 

Many  green  islands  dot  the  broad  Susquehanna.  One  of 
the  largest  and  greenest  is  about  two  miles  east  of  Owego.  In 
early  days  it  was  called  Big  Island  and  was  a  rendezvous  for 
picnickers  who  came  in  rowboats  and  canoes. 

Around  the  middle  of  the  19th  Century,  it  became  a  com¬ 
mercial  resort  and  was  renamed  Hiawatha  Island.  Someone 
fabricated  a  legend  that  Hiawatha  founded  the  Five  Nations 
there.  A  huge  hotel,  the  Hiawatha  House,  and  other  build¬ 
ings  were  erected.  Steamboats  ran  from  Owego  and  carried 
thousands  during  the  1870s  and  1880s.  Among  the  boats  were 
the  Picnic ,  the  Owego ,  the  Lyman  Trumbull ,  the  Clara,  the 
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Marshland  and  the  Glen  Mary .  None  of  them  was  in  service 
long. 

Long  ago  Hiawatha  Island  ceased  to  be  a  pleasure  resort. 
The  big  hotel,  the  steamboats,  the  docks  live  only  in  a  few 
memories  and  in  the  large  painting  on  the  wall  of  the  Ahwa- 
gah  Hotel’s  dining  room.  But  a  residence  and  barns  still  stand 
on  the  green  isle,  now  the  property  of  Dr.  Gillette  of  Owego. 
The  island  is  accessible  only  by  rowboat.  A  flock  of  sheep 
grazes  there.  They  got  there  by  rowboat.  They  are  safe  from 
sheep-killing  dogs. 

Owego  sent  several  regiments  to  fight  for  the  Union  in 
1861.  One  was  the  109th  and  its  colonel  was  Benjamin  F. 
Tracy.  He  became  a  general,  a  cabinet  officer  and  a  leader 
of  the  New  York  bar.  A  native  of  Apalachan,  he  was  a  class¬ 
mate  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  at  the  Owego  Academy  and  be¬ 
gan  the  practice  of  law  in  the  shire  town. 

After  he  and  his  regiment  had  seen  some  stiff  combat, 
Tracy  was  made  commandant  of  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp 
and  of  draft  headquarters  there.  Then  he  moved  to  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  became  an  eminent  lawyer.  He  helped  defend  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  when  the  pulpit  orator  was  accused  of  seduc¬ 
ing  the  young  wife  of  his  friend,  Theodore  Tilton.  Later  the 
bearded  general  became  Harrison’s  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
a  judge  of  the  State  Court  of  Appeals.  He  always  had  his 
fellow-townsmen.  Boss  Platt  of  Owego,  in  his  corner.  For 

time  was  when  Owego  was  known  all  over  the  state  as  “Boss 
Platt’s  town.” 

Thomas  Collier  Platt  was  born  in  Owego  in  1833,  the  son 
of  a  devout  Presbyterian  lawyer  of  Yankee  stock.  The  Platts 
had  been  early  settlers  in  Tioga  County  and  were  well-to-do. 

After  attending  the  Owego  Academy,  young  Tom  went  to 
Yale  at  the  age  of  16.  Ill  health  forced  him  to  leave  college 
at  the  end  of  his  freshman  year  but  not  until  he  had  won  a 
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prize  for  translating  Latin  into  English.  Back  home,  he 
mended  his  health  by  rowing  on  the  river,  swimming  and 
other  sports. 

His  father  had  wanted  him  to  study  for  the  ministry  but 
Tom  decided  on  a  business  career.  He  married  a  local  girl 
and  became  a  partner  in  a  drug  business  in  Owego.  The  drug 
store  was  a  hangout  for  people  who  gathered  to  gossip  and 
talk  politics.  For  two  decades  in  the  back  room  of  that  drug 
store  the  political  destinies  of  Tioga  County  were  decided. 

At  the  age  of  23  Platt  worked  for  the  election  of  Fremont, 
first  Presidential  candidate  of  the  new-born  Republican 
party.  He  fancied  himself  as  a  writer  and  dashed  off  jingles 
for  the  Fremont  campaign  and  humorous  advertisements  for 
his  store.  He  toured  the  county  as  leader  of  the  Owego  Cam¬ 
paign  Glee  Club.  The  minstrels  probably  had  little  to  do 
with  it  but  two  thirds  of  the  Tioga  vote  went  to  Fremont. 

Platt  was  elected  county  clerk  when  he  was  only  25  years 
old.  He  managed  the  torchlight  parades  of  the  Lincoln  cam¬ 
paign.  Unable  to  go  to  war  because  of  a  stomach  ailment 
which  plagued  him  all  his  life,  he  made  his  drug  store  the 
headquarters  for  raising  funds  for  troops  and  supplies. 

After  the  Civil  War  Platt  was  the  recognized  Republican 
leader  of  his  county.  He  also  became  a  bank  president,  had 
large  timber  interests  in  Michigan  and  was  a  director,  later 
president,  of  the  Southern  Central  Railroad. 

In  1870  he  met  Senator  Roscoe  Conkling  at  a  convention 
and  fell  under  the  spell  of  that  handsome,  haughty  state  boss. 
The  pair  stuck  together  until  they  went  down  together, 
Conkling  for  keeps,  Platt  for  only  a  while.  The  Tiogan  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1872  and  served  one  term. 

While  he  was  gaining  prestige  in  state  politics  as  Conk- 
ling’s  right  hand  man,  Platt  did  not  neglect  his  business  for¬ 
tunes.  In  1880  he  was  made  general  manager  of  the  United 
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States  Express  Company.  The  next  year  he  became  its  presi¬ 
dent,  a  post  he  held  until  his  death  in  1910. 

The  company’s  offices  were  in  New  York  and  Platt  moved 
there  in  the  1880s,  although  he  always  kept  a  voting  resi¬ 
dence  in  Owego  and  spent  considerable  time  in  his  home 
town.  He  kept  his  Southern  Tier  fences  up  and  was  wont, 
on  the  morning  after  election,  to  give  pancake  breakfasts  for 
the  faithful  in  the  Agawah  House. 

The  express  company  operated  along  the  Erie  Railroad 
in  the  Southern  Tier  and  Platt  was  able  to  extend  favors  to 
rural  editors,  legislators  and  business  men  of  the  region.  He 
cemented  his  power  through  putting  men  under  obligation 
to  him.  He  had  his  men  in  nearly  every  bureau  of  the  state. 
He  won  a  reputation  as  one  who  drove  a  shrewd  bargain  at 
times  but  who  always  kept  his  word. 

One  historian  gives  this  picture  of  the  Tioga  boss:  “He 
was  nervous,  alert  with  hard,  shifty  eyes,  secretive,  suspi¬ 
ciously  affable,  skinny,  delicate,  a  cold-blooded,  mousey, 
fidgety  little  man  who  walked  cautiously  catwise  across  his 
own  bedroom.” 

Platt  had  his  eye  on  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
where  he  could  join  his  liege  lord,  Roscoe  Conkling.  He  won 
that  seat  in  1881  by  promising  Conkling’s  enemies,  the  Blaine 
men  in  the  State  Legislature,  that  he  would  support  any  New 
York  State  appointment  that  President  Garfield  might  make. 
That  pledge  was  to  rise  to  haunt  him. 

When  Garfield  sent  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Robertson,  an  arch  enemy  of  Conkling,  as  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  the  wily  Platt  was  on  a  spot.  He  saw 
a  way  out.  He  won  Conkling  over  to  the  idea  that  both  re¬ 
sign  their  Senate  seats  in  a  grand  gesture  of  protest  and  then 
seek  vindication  by  getting  re-elected  by  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture. 
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The  scheme  backfired.  While  the  Legislature  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  long  fight  over  the  senatorships,  several  of  Platt’s 
enemies  mounted  a  ladder,  one  by  one,  and  peering  into  the 
transom  of  an  Albany  hotel  room,  saw  the  pious  Senator  in 
the  fond  embrace  of  a  woman  of  the  town.  The  newspapers 
got  the  story  and  Platt  had  to  withdraw  his  name. 

Then  the  bullet  that  killed  Garfield  ended  the  political 
career  of  Roscoe  Conkling.  For  the  assassin  was  a  fanatical 
Conkling  Stalwart.  Most  people  figured  Platt’s  political  light 
had  been  extinguished,  too.  They  did  not  reckon  with  his 
resiliency  or  know  his  strength.  He  still  had  his  henchmen. 
He  still  ran  the  express  company.  Stealthily  he  began  mar¬ 
shalling  his  reserves  and  out  of  the  wreckage  of  the  Conkling 
machine,  he  slowly  built  a  state  organization  of  his  own. 

Election  defeats  in  state  and  nation  in  1884  left  the  Re¬ 
publicans  of  New  York  demoralized  and  leaderless.  Noise¬ 
lessly  Tom  Platt  sidled  into  the  driver’s  seat.  Until  1901 
he  was  the  boss  of  his  party  in  the  Empire  State.  He  car¬ 
ried  New  York’s  big  bloc  of  votes  to  national  conventions  in 
his  pocket  and  generally  used  them  for  trading  purposes.  At 
campaign  time  “The  Begging  Chief”  coaxed  large  sums  from 
the  lords  of  trade.  He  was  a  big  business  man  himself. 

He  was  called  “The  Easy  Boss.”  He  spoke  softly  and  was 
careful  never  to  give  needless  offense.  He  reconciled  quar¬ 
rels.  He  was  patient,  calm,  watchful,  methodical,  this  neatly 
dressed,  inconspicuous  pussyfooter  with  the  sparse  whiskers 
who  “looked  more  like  an  amiable  retired  clergyman  than  a 
political  boss.” 

But  his  thin,  violet-veined  hand  kept  a  firm  grip  on  the 
party  helm.  He  went  back  to  the  Senate  in  ’97  and  every 
Sunday  morning  he  held  court  in  “the  Amen  Corner”  of 
New  York  City’s  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  There  governors  and 
senators  were  made.  There,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  “Easy 
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Boss,”  came  the  regional  satraps,  among  them  Dunn  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Aldridge  of  Rochester  and  John  Raines  of  Canan¬ 
daigua. 

Because  he  wanted  to  win  the  governorship  in  1898,  Platt 
put  the  colorful,  impetuous  Spanish  War  hero,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  at  the  head  of  the  state  ticket.  Governor  Roosevelt 
was  too  independent  to  suit  the  boss.  Platt  combined  with 
another  crafty  state  boss,  Matt  Quay  of  Pennsylvania,  to  have 
the  Rough  Rider  nominated  for  the  Vice  Presidency  and  thus 
kicked  upstairs  out  of  his  way.  He  little  thought  that  within 
a  year  TR  would  be  President. 

Theodore  Roosevelt’s  rise  to  power  signaled  Tom  Platt’s 
decline.  By  1904  his  leadership  had  collapsed.  In  1909  he 
tottered  out  of  the  Senate  and  out  of  public  life.  In  March, 
1910,  he  died. 

#  #  * 

A  retired  Army  general  named  Henry  M.  Robert  came 
around  1910  to  live  in  Owego,  his  wife’s  home  town.  His 
place  in  history  is  secure,  not  because  of  his  considerable 
engineering  ability  but  because  he  wrote  the  standard  work 
on  parliamentary  procedure,  Robert’s  Rules  of  Order.  It  is 
said  that  Robert,  a  South  Carolinian,  was  called  upon  to  con¬ 
duct  a  meeting  when  he  was  only  25.  He  was  embarrassed 
because  he  did  not  know  how  to  go  about  it  nor  could  he 
find  a  manual  to  help  him.  So  he  wrote  one.  The  one  he 
wrote  is  used  by  international  convocations  and  quarterly 
meetings  of  village  reading  societies.  Had  it  not  been  for 
General  Robert,  we  might  not  have  heard  that  reiterated 
cry,  “Point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  point  of  order!”  during 
the  recent  McCarthy  vs  the  Army  hearings. 

Robert  died  in  1923.  He  is  buried  in  Arlington  National 
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Cemetery.  His  widow,  now  91,  spends  her  Summers  in 
Owego. 

An  ancient  football  has  a  place  of  honor  in  the  Free  Acad¬ 
emy.  It  is  the  pigskin  that  the  late  Harold  A.  Pumpelly,  scion 
of  an  old  and  prominent  Owego  family,  kicked  52  yards  to 
tie  the  score  in  the  closing  moments  of  the  Yale-Princeton 
game  in  1912.  Pumpelly,  a  Yale  halfback,  was  a  star  drop- 
kicker. 

In  a  brown  house  on  Front  Street  that  backs  up  to  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  are  many  other  treasures.  It  is  the  new  home  of 
the  Tioga  County  Historical  Society. 

There  are  the  drums  and  drumsticks  of  a  Sullivan  trooper, 
old  milestones  that  told  the  distances  along  the  trails;  the 
medicine  kit  of  a  pioneer  woman  physician,  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Bates  who  practised  in  Owego  from  1867  to  1880  and  the 
gun  that  the  village’s  noted  naturalist-author,  John  Alden 
Loring,  carried  with  him  to  Africa  as  a  member  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  expedition  in  1909-1910.  And  there  are  a  couple 
of  shiny  dimes  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  handed  out  during 
one  of  his  visits  to  the  scene  of  his  childhood. 

Also  on  exhibit  in  the  Historical  Center  is  one  of  the 
earliest  works  of  Thomas  Le  Clere,  the  Candor  farm  boy  who 
once  had  a  studio  in  Owego  and  who  became  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  portrait  painters  of  his  time.  It  is  the  likeness  of  a 
young  daughter  of  the  Dean  clan.  The  Deans  were  tannery 
moguls  in  the  old  days.  Le  Clere  in  his  time  painted  Millard 
Fillmore,  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  other  notables.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  an  unfinished  portrait  of  General  Grant 
was  found  in  his  studio.  His  retainer  was  to  have  been 
$10,000. 

In  Court  House  Park,  facing  Main  Street,  is  a  fountain, 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  a  fireman  in  traditional  helmet 
and  long  white  coat,  clasping  a  child,  as  if  in  answer  to  the 
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age-old  cry,  “Fireman,  save  my  child.”  The  statue  “was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  George  Robert  Baker,  ex  chief  of 
the  Owego  Fire  Department  in  1916.” 

On  the  wall  of  a  store  building  at  Park  and  Front  Streets 
facing  the  park  is  a  tablet  which  bears  this  inscription: 

Burnt  by  the  vile  torch  of  incendiarys  and  thieves  Oct.  5, 

1867 ,  rebuilt  and  occupied  by  R .  Cameron  and  Sons,  1868 

That  fire  also  destroyed  many  other  buildings  in  the  area. 

And  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  many  antique  shops  along 
Front  Street  stands  “the  Last  of  the  Mohicans,”  or  maybe 
he  is  a  Cayuga.  It  is  a  wooden  Indian. 

There  is  much  more  to  Owego  than  relics  of  the  past, 
numerous  as  they  are.  This  county  seat  village,  which  so  long 
ago  was  laid  out  like  a  city,  has  an  extensive  business  district 
centered  around  Lake  Street  and  North  Avenue,  its  skyline 
dominated  by  the  tall  clock  tower  of  the  fire  hall. 

Owego  has  a  dozen  industries,  most  important  of  which 
are  two  Endicott-Johnson  factories  which  made  women’s  and 
infants’  shoes.  Others  produce  textiles  and  furniture.  Sev¬ 
eral  do  sub-contract  machining  work.  Long  ago  Owego  loos¬ 
ened  her  old  ties  to  Ithaca.  Now  she  is  firmly  in  the  orbit  of 
the  Triple  Cities. 

Still  one  cannot  get  away  from  the  traditions  and  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  this  distinctive  village.  One  of  its  two  weekly 
newspapers,  the  Gazette,  goes  back  to  1800  and  is  said  to  be 
the  second  oldest  in  the  state.  The  Times  is  “only”  118  years 
old.  And  in  1954  the  Tioga  County  Fair  ran  off  its  95th 
annual  show. 

In  tranquil,  history-saturated  Owego  people  also  live  to 
great  ages— without  going  into  retirement.  For  instance  Ed- 
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win  P.  Recordon  is  still  practicing  law  at  the  age  of  92.  The 
mayor  of  the  village,  George  M.  Decker,  is  in  his  81st  year. 

Perhaps  some  day  someone  will  write  a  historical  novel, 
‘‘County  Seat.”  The  logical  setting  for  such  a  book  would  be 
the  old  shire  town  on  the  broad  Susquehanna. 
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Chapter  13 

John  D.  and  “Old  Bill” 

John  Davison  Rockefeller,  a  Tioga  County  boy  who  did 
pretty  well  in  the  oil  business,  used  to  make  occasional  pil¬ 
grimages  to  his  birthplace  when  it  was  still  standing  on  Michi¬ 
gan  Hill  in  the  Town  of  Richford,  close  to  the  Cortland 
County  line. 

He  also  would  visit  the  other  places  where  he  had  lived  as 
a  boy,  along  Owasco  Lake  near  Moravia  and  beside  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  east  of  Owego. 

The  wizened  old  man  with  the  incredible  millions  would 
come  in  a  big  car  with  a  chauffeur  and  some  member  of  the 
family  or  a  secretary,  look  at  the  old  places  for  a  while,  scat¬ 
ter  a  few  shiny  dimes  among  the  onlookers  and  be  on  his  way. 

He  never  talked  much  about  the  memories  that  must  have 
come  trooping  back  to  him.  Of  Michigan  Hill  he  could  re¬ 
member  nothing,  for  he  was  only  four  when  the  family  moved 
to  Owasco  Lake.  His  elders  had  told  John  D.  at  the  age  of 
three  he  ran  away  from  home  to  the  district  school  down  the 
road— truancy  in  reverse. 

Then  came  those  seven  years  he  lived  at  the  head  of 
Owasco  Lake.  It  was  there  his  mother  had  started  him  in 
business  at  the  age  of  seven  by  giving  him  cheese  curds  for 
raising  turkeys.  He  had  earned  his  first  dollar  by  stalking  a 
turkey  hen,  finding  its  nest  in  the  woods,  taking  its  baby 
chicks  and  fattening  them  for  market.  Oh,  he  had  been  a 
sharp  one,  even  as  a  youngster. 
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John  D.  was  eleven  when  the  family  moved  to  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Owego,  the  county  seat  that  seemed  like  a  metropolis 
to  the  boy  who  had  known  only  the  back  roads.  Three  years 
he  lived  along  the  River  Road  opposite  Hiawatha  Island 
before  he  went  to  Cleveland— to  become  ruler  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  oil. 

As  the  big  car  rolled  easily  down  the  River  Road,  the 
shriveled,  wrinkled  old  man  in  the  back  seat  must  have  re¬ 
membered  those  long-gone  days  when  he  and  his  brother, 
Will,  had  walked  that  same  road,  six  miles  to  and  from  the 
Owego  Academy.  Some  of  their  classmates  had  become  fa¬ 
mous— General  Tracy,  Gen.  Isaac  Catlin,  George  Worthing¬ 
ton,  Episcopal  bishop  of  Nebraska— but  none  so  famous  or 
so  wealthy  as  the  Rockefeller  boys. 

John  D.,  looking  at  the  Susquehanna  which  swept  past  his 
old  Owego  home,  must  have  recalled  the  time  when  he  and 
Will  rescued  another  boy  from  drowning  and  were  punished 
for  their  pains.  Their  mother  had  forbidden  the  boys  to 
skate  on  the  treacherous  river  ice.  But  they  disobeyed  her 
and  sneaked  out  one  glorious  moonlight  night.  They  pulled 
to  safety  a  neighbor  boy  who  had  fallen  through  the  ice.  Al¬ 
though  their  mother  praised  their  courage,  she  nevertheless 
trounced  them  for  their  disobedience. 

It  was  in  Owego  that  John  D.  learned  his  first  lesson  in 
high  finance.  He  had  saved  $50  from  his  turkey-raising  and 
doing  odd  jobs  and  loaned  it  to  a  farmer  at  7  per  cent  inter¬ 
est.  When  John  received  $3.50  interest  on  the  loan  and  re¬ 
flected  that  he  had  earned  only  $1.22  for  three  days  of  back¬ 
breaking  toil,  digging  potatoes  for  another  neighbor,  he  saw 
the  light.  In  after  years  the  millionaire  said:  “I  found  then 
it  was  a  good  thing  to  let  money  be  my  servant  and  not  make 
myself  a  slave  of  money.” 

The  man  who  all  his  long  life  had  been  a  pillar  of  the 
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Baptist  faith  recalled  how  his  pious,  stern  mother  had  led  her 
flock  to  the  Owego  Baptist  Church  every  Sunday  morn. 

But  his  father  was  seldom  in  the  family  pew.  William 
Avery  Rockefeller,  flamboyant  man  of  mystery,  was  seldom 
home.  When  the  big  handsome,  vital,  bearded  man  did  come 
home  from  his  prolonged  and  secret  business  trips,  his  pockets 
were  full  of  money.  He  would  pay  his  bills  and  be  off  for 
parts  unknown,  leaving  the  upbringing  of  six  children  to  his 
strait-laced  Eliza,  the  country  girl  he  had  swept  off  her  feet 
with  his  glib  tongue,  his  fancy  clothes  and  masculine  vitality. 

When  he  came  back  to  Tioga  County,  John  D.  kept  his 
memories  of  his  picturesque  father  to  himself.  None  of  the 
Rockefellers  have  ever  talked  much  about  “Old  Bill.” 

#  *  * 

Godfrey  Rockefeller,  grandfather  of  John  D.,  came  to  the 
Richford  region  from  Massachusetts  in  the  early  1830s.  He 
was  a  shiftless  tippler.  His  wife  was  a  school  teacher  and 
highly  respected. 

Their  son,  William,  a  24-year-old  six  footer,  arrived  in 
Tioga  County  shortly  after  his  parents.  He  was  a  peddler  of 
patent  medicines  and  herbal  remedies  he  concocted  himself. 
He  was  a  hale  fellow,  full  of  gab,  who  made  a  name  for  him¬ 
self  in  the  backwoods  as  a  crack  shot,  a  sport  and  a  philan¬ 
derer  but  never  a  drinking  man. 

He  would  take  a  buoyant  part  in  the  wrestling  matches, 
foot  races  and  other  sports  of  the  neighborhood.  He  was  a 
born  horse  trader  and  always  drove  good  horses  and  flashy 
rigs.  He  also  was  a  born  gambler,  willing  to  bet  on  anything, 
a  clever  poker  player  and  billiard  shark. 

This  engaging  extrovert  did  little,  if  any,  manual  labor. 
He  was  away  a  great  deal,  selling  his  medicine  and  as  he  put 
it,  “dealing  in  horses.” 
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In  his  rambles.  Bill  Rockefeller  met  Eliza  Davison,  the 
red-haired,  blue-eyed,  slender  daughter  of  a  prosperous  Cay¬ 
uga  County  farmer.  She  was  a  dignified,  repressed  and  reli¬ 
gious  girl.  Her  famous  son  got  his  pious  streak  from  her. 
From  his  father  he  got  his  flair  for  the  fast  and  easy  dollar. 

The  dashing,  loose-tongued  peddler  swept  the  demure  Eliza 
off  her  feet  and  in  1837  she  went,  a  bride,  to  the  60-acre  farm 
her  husband  had  bought  on  Michigan  Hill,  four  miles  north¬ 
east  of  the  village  of  Richford.  There  in  a  story  and  one-half 
frame  house,  with  an  ell,  of  a  type  common  in  the  rural  areas, 
three  children,  John  Davison,  named  for  his  maternal  grand¬ 
father;  William,  Jr.  and  an  older  sister,  were  born. 

After  six  years  on  Michigan  Hill,  the  family  moved  to  a 
rented  farm  near  the  head  of  Owasco  Lake.  There  the  mys¬ 
tery  and  the  legends  grew  around  the  stalwart  figure  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Avery  Rockefeller. 

Tales  were  told  of  strange  goings-on  at  the  Rockefeller 
place,  of  a  secret  cave  in  a  gully  reached  by  a  secret  path, 
where  horses  neighed  and  lanterns  glowed  of  nights.  A 
“Horse  Underground”  was  operating  in  those  days.  Horses 
were  stolen  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  and  brought  to 
Upstate  New  York  to  be  sold.  When  the  Underground  began 
operating  in  both  directions  and  missing  York  State  horses 
appeared  in  Dixie,  Upstaters  formed  vigilance  committees 
and  broke  up  the  gangs. 

In  1850  three  of  “Old  Bill’s”  cronies  were  indicted  for 
horse  stealing.  But  despite  Ida  Tarbell’s  insinuations  in  her 
“Standard  Oil”  book,  only  one  criminal  charge  was  ever 
written  on  the  record  of  John  D.’s  father. 

On  July  23,  1849,  there  was  recorded  in  the  Cayuga 
County  Court  House  at  Auburn  an  indictment  returned  by 
20  jurors  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  accusing  Wil- 
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liam  Rockefeller  of  rape,  on  evidence  furnished  by  a  1 6-year- 
old  hired  girl  in  his  household. 

The  district  attorney  did  not  make  the  customary  endorse¬ 
ment  on  the  indictment  when  it  was  hied  to  indicate  his  be¬ 
lief  in  its  validity.  A  page  is  missing  from  the  old  records  in 
the  Auburn  Court  House.  There  is  no  record  of  the  final 
disposition  of  the  case. 

During  the  years  1849-1950  “Old  Bill”  kept  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Cayuga  County  law  enforcement  officers.  He 
was  never  brought  to  trial.  He  showed  up  in  Owego  after 
the  family  moved  there  in  1850.  Again  he  rented  a  small  plot 
of  ground.  The  Rockefellers  lived  for  a  short  time  in  a  large 
colonial  house  with  blinds.  Then  they  moved  to  a  smaller 
house,  a  few  rods  distant.  That  house  still  stands,  considerably 
remodeled,  on  the  River  Road,  about  two  miles  east  of 
Owego  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  Auyong  family. 

The  Rockefeller  brothers,  John,  Will  and  Frank,  attended 
the  River  District  School  next  door  to  their  home  until  1852 
when  John  and  Will  enrolled  at  the  Academy  on  Owego’s 
public  square.  There  the  future  captain  of  industry  was 
known  as  a  rather  repressed,  well  behaved  lad  who  shone  in 
mathematics  but  had  average  grades  in  other  classes. 

It  is  recalled  that  when  the  Academy  class  of  1853  had  a 
group  picture  taken,  the  Rockefeller  brothers  were  not  in 
it  because  they  felt  they  did  not  have  the  proper  clothes. 
Which  seems  odd  because  the  always  well-groomed  father  al¬ 
ways  provided  well  for  his  family.  Perhaps  Eliza,  who  was 
of  Scottish  descent,  did  not  believe  in  spending  cash  on 
finery. 

In  later  years  when  John  D.  was  called  the  richest  man  in 
America,  he  tried  to  buy  that  class  photograph.  Its  owner 
demanded  $250  for  it.  The  oil  king  never  liked  to  be  held 
up  and  he  refused  to  pay  that  price.  Later  the  picture  went 
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with  an  estate  to  a  woman  about  John  D.’s  age.  She  sent  him 
the  picture  gratis  and  received  a  $100  birthday  present  from 
the  millionaire. 

“Old  Bill,”  no  longer  hiding  from  the  law,  cut  quite  a 
figure  on  the  streets  of  Owego  with  his  tall  hat  and  his  gig 
with  red  and  green  wheels.  He  did  some  lumbering  along  the 
river  and  did  not  make  so  many  mysterious  “business  trips.” 

In  1853  when  John  D.  was  14,  the  Rockefellers  moved  to 
the  booming  lake  port  of  Cleveland.  The  rest  of  John  D.’s 
story  is  familiar  history.  But  the  rest  of  “Old  Bill’s”  long  life, 
and  he  lived  to  nearly  100  as  did  his  famous  son,  is  a  mystery, 
a  family  secret  closely  kept  by  the  Rockefeller  clan. 

The  Cleveland  directories  of  the  1850s  list  William  A. 
Rockefeller  as  a  “physician,”  indicating  he  kept  up  his  quack 
doctor  activities  in  the  new  home.  He  went  “West,”  but  just 
where  and  what  he  did  there  was  never  disclosed. 

Eliza  lived  with  her  sons.  She  died  at  William’s  New  York 
City  home  in  1889.  Her  funeral  was  held  in  the  home  of 
another  son,  Frank,  in  Cleveland  and  in  the  Baptist  Church 
she  attended  in  the  Ohio  city.  But  “Old  Bill”  was  not  among 
the  mourners. 

His  last  public  appearance  was  in  1902  when  he  visited 
John  D.  at  the  Forest  Hills  estate  in  Cleveland.  He  came  in 
broadcloth  and  silk  hat  with  a  diamond  blazing  from  his 
shirt.  He  was  described  as  “an  old  man,  obese,  jovial  and 
profane.”  John  arranged  a  reunion  with  old  cronies  of  his 
father.  Then  the  old  man  vanished.  Frank  admitted  in  1908 
that  his  father  was  still  alive  but  he  did  not  reveal  his  where¬ 
abouts.  It  is  said  that  he  made  at  least  one  visit  to  John  D.’s 
estate  on  the  Hudson  but  there  was  no  publicity. 

The  mystery  of  “Old  Bill,”  even  the  date  of  his  death  and 
burial  place,  was  locked  forever  in  the  Rockefeller  family’s 
skeleton  closet. 
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The  Tioga  County  Gazeteer  of  1887  listed  five  Rockefeller 
families  living  in  the  Town  of  Richford.  None  live  there 
now  although  as  late  as  1928  the  farm  on  Michigan  Hill 
where  John  D.  was  born  was  the  property  of  Mrs.  Carrie 
Rockefeller,  a  distant  cousin. 

As  to  the  house  in  which  the  oil  monarch  was  born  there 
are  two  schools  of  thought.  Allan  Nevins,  the  eminent  his¬ 
torian  who  wrote  a  two-volume  “Life  of  John  D.  Rockefel¬ 
ler,”  investigated  all  phases  of  the  Rockefeller  story  thor¬ 
oughly  and  was  able  to  state  positively  that  the  house  in 
which  John  D.  was  born  “is  no  longer  standing.” 

Ida  M.  Tarbell’s  “The  History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany”  contains  a  picture  of  the  Rockefeller  birthplace.  It 
shows  a  one  and  one-half  story  “upright”  and  a  one-story 
wing. 

There  is  still  standing  a  two-story,  sagging,  brown  old 
house,  covered  with  tangled  vines  and  soon  to  fall  into  ruins. 
Some  people  in  the  neighborhood  point  that  out  to  visitors 
as  what  is  left  of  the  Rockefeller  birthplace. 

It  was  the  one-story  wing  of  that  long  unoccupied  house 
which  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Dennen  bought  in  1928  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  moving  it  to  Coney  Island  where  it  would  become 
a  museum  on  the  midway,  no  doubt  with  a  sign  on  it,  “John 
D.  Rockefeller’s  Birthplace.” 

That  aroused  the  Rockefellers,  who  could  have  bought  the 
historic  site  at  any  time  and  who,  except  for  John  D.’s  occa¬ 
sional  sentimental  visits,  never  evinced  any  interest  in  it. 
Rockefeller  lawyers  got  officials  of  the  state  to  refuse  a  per¬ 
mit  for  moving  the  house  because  it  would  be  a  traffic  hazard. 
They  threatened  legal  action  against  any  one  using  it  as  a 
museum. 

Mrs.  Dennen  had  the  house  torn  down,  with  each  board 
carefully  marked,  and  for  a  while  it  was  in  storage  in  Bing- 
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hamton.  Then,  it  is  believed,  it  was  taken  to  New  York.  It 
was  offered  for  sale  to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  in  1936  and 
he  refused  to  buy  it. 

At  any  rate  John  D.  Rockefeller’s  birthplace  did  NOT  be¬ 
come  a  museum. 

The  former  Rockefeller  farm  on  Michigan  Hill  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  Newark  Valley  school  teacher,  who  bequeathed 
it  to  the  Newark  Valley  Central  School.  Agriculture  classes 
have  planted  evergreens  there  and  study  reforestation  where 
once  the  childish  feet  of  John  Davison  Rockefeller  wandered. 

Frank  Millious  lives  down  the  road  a  piece  from  the  Rock¬ 
efeller  birthplace.  He  has  lived  in  the  neighborhood  all  of 
his  84  years  and  his  wife’s  grandmother  was  a  Rockefeller,  a 
cousin  of  the  oil  magnate. 

He  is  a  genial,  sprightly  oldster  and  when  I  saw  him  on  a 
steaming  hot  July  afternoon,  he  was  in  his  hay  barn  driving 
nails  into  the  shoes  of  his  horse. 

The  old  man  recalled  a  visit  John  D.  made  to  Michigan 
Hill  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Frank  was  com¬ 
ing  down  the  road  with  his  horse  and  buggy  and  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  limousine  was  blocking  the  narrow  road.  John  D.  was 
looking  over  his  birthplace.  Said  Millious: 

“The  chauffeur  said  to  me,  ‘You  wait  until  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller  gets  back.’  I  told  him:  ‘I  know  the  rules  of  the  road  and 
you’ll  have  to  move  that  thing  out  of  the  way.’  Well,  the 
argument  was  going  hot  and  heavy  when  John  D.  stepped  out 
of  the  house  and  taking  in  the  situation,  told  his  man  to  move 
the  car  out  of  the  way.” 

Frank  Millious  never  met  John  D.  but  he  said  John  D.  Jr. 
stopped  by  at  his  place  once  and  they  had  “a  nice  visit.”  He 
called  the  younger  Rockefeller  a  “real  nice  man.” 

He  reserved  comment  on  the  father,  except  to  recall  that: 

“Once  when  the  old  man  was  in  the  neighborhood  on  one 
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of  his  visits,  somebody  said  me:  Trank,  if  you  will  step  down 
the  road  and  see  John  D.,  you  will  get  a  new  dime.’  Said  I, 
‘What  in  blazes  do  I  want  with  a  dime?  If  he  were  giving 
away  20  dollar  bills,  I  might  walk  down  the  road.’  ” 

Which  rather  sums  up  Tioga  County’s  feeling  toward  its 
most  famous  native  son. 
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Chapter  14 

The  Valley:  Waverly 


Those  who  live  there  call  it  just  The  Valley— as  if  there 
were  no  other  valley  anywhere.  A  state  line  crosses  The  Val¬ 
ley.  But  a  community  of  interests  knows  no  state  line. 

The  Valley  is  three  villages.  They  are  Waverly  in  Tioga 
County,  New  York,  and  Sayre  and  Athens  in  Bradford 
County,  Pennsylvania.  They  are  not  three  peas  in  a  pod. 
Each  has  its  own  personality,  its  own  history. 

They  are  bound  together  in  a  system  of  mutual  aid  that 
extends  far  beyond  their  fire  departments.  Their  co-opera¬ 
tive  spirit  is  exemplified  by  the  Valley  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Association,  formed  to  get  new  industries,  keep  present 
ones  and  in  general  to  promote  the  common  interests  of  the 
three-village  community. 

Athens  will  help  Waverly  get  a  industry  and  vice  versa. 
Reciprocity  is  a  three-way  street  in  The  Valley.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  the  old  Valley  Industries,  a  co-operative  com¬ 
munity  pool,  built  a  factory  in  Sayre  and  when  the  first  oc¬ 
cupant  left,  got  another  to  move  in.  The  only  rivalry  between 
the  triple  villages  is  on  the  athletic  field. 

Scenic  beauty  knows  no  state  line.  The  vista  is  equally 
gorgeous  from  Waverly  Hill  in  York  State  as  it  is  from  the 
Turn  of  the  Rocks,  above  the  historic  meeting  place  of  the 
rivers  in  Pennsylvania. 

History  knows  no  state  line.  There  is  romantic  history  in 
Spanish  Hill,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Andaste  nation  and 
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in  Tioga  Point,  the  pass  through  which  the  historic  armies 
came.  There  also  is  romantic  history  in  the  birth  of  Sayre, 
the  boom  town  that  sprang  up  almost  overnight  where  three 
railroads  met. 

To  me  it  was  rather  startling  to  be  walking  or  driving 
down  a  street  in  Waverly,  N.  Y.  and  suddenly  find  yourself  in 
another  state,  the  one,  according  to  the  big  signs  at  the  line, 
founded  by  William  Penn.  One  citizen  lives,  votes,  pays  his 
taxes  in  New  York  State  but  his  next-door  neighbor  is  ruled 
from  Harrisburg  on  the  Susquehanna  and  not  from  Albany 
on  the  Hudson. 

Years  ago  a  tavern  whose  bar  was  split  by  the  state  line 
shifted  its  operations  accordingly,  posing  a  problem  to  law 
enforcement  forces.  And  police  of  two  states  had  to  combine 
in  raids  on  a  hobo  jungle  in  a  triangle  formed  by  three  rail¬ 
roads  and  bisected  by  the  boundary  line. 

It  was  the  coming  of  the  Erie  Railroad  that  brought  forth 
the  Waverly  we  know  today.  But  long  before  the  Iron  Horse 
came  to  The  Valley  there  were  settlements  in  Barton  town¬ 
ship.  The  first,  begun  in  1791  at  the  mouth  of  Ellis  Creek, 
was  Ellistown.  It  soon  was  dwarfed  by  others. 

In  1796  John  Shepard,  founder  of  a  settlement  across  the 
state  line  known  as  Millville  (it’s  Sayre’s  Third  Ward  now), 
bought  1,000  acres  including  the  site  of  Waverly,  for  $5  an 
acre.  It  was  all  forest,  save  for  the  clearings  on  which  the 
Indians  had  raised  corn. 

On  the  Shepard  purchase  a  log  grist  mill  was  built  along 
the  Cayuta  Creek,  just  north  of  the  present  bridge  on  Route 
17,  in  1800.  There  were  only  four  log  houses  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  until  1821  when  roads  were  built  to  Owego  and  to 
Ithaca.  Shepard  began  selling  village  lots  and  by  1835  there 
was  a  flourishing  community  called  Factoryville  with  several 
mills,  to  rival  Milltown  across  the  border. 
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In  1818  the  frontier  farmers  of  the  Chemung  and  Susque¬ 
hanna  Valleys  mobilized  against  hordes  of  wild  animals  which 
were  destroying  their  crops  and  live  stock.  Mounted  mes¬ 
sengers  galloped  down  the  trails,  scattering  posters  calling 
for  a  general  hunt.  Settlers  were  asked  to  come  to  a  rendez¬ 
vous,  armed  with  guns,  axes,  farm  tools  and  as  many  tin 
horns  as  could  be  mustered. 

Nine  hundred  men  of  two  states  responded  to  the  Decem¬ 
ber  call.  The  hunt  territory  was  divided  into  several  districts. 
In  the  center  of  each  a  circle  was  designated.  Into  that  circle, 
the  animals  were  to  be  driven  and  dispatched. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  center  in  the  Athens-Chemung 
belt  was  a  clearing  on  the  present  site  of  Waver ly.  Toward 
that  common  center,  two  large  parties  of  hunters  drove  the 
animals  to  the  slaughter,  two  hours  of  killing.  One  farmer 
killed  two  bears  with  a  flail.  Another  ran  his  pitch  fork 
through  a  wolf.  Another  shot  a  panther  leaping  from  tree  to 
tree.  Three  hunters  were  wounded  by  stray  shots.  To  dress 
and  dispose  of  the  game  took  all  night.  The  Big  Hunt  in  the 
two  states  eliminated  a  total  of  150  deer,  15  bears,  many 
foxes  and  wildcats.  It  was  pronounced  a  success. 

In  1821  John  Shepard  sold  a  strip  of  land  100  rods  wide 
from  the  state  line  to  the  northern  fringe  of  hills,  through 
what  is  now  the  center  of  Waverly.  The  purchaser  was  Dea¬ 
con  Ephraim  Strong,  a  Yale  graduate  and  the  first  school 
teacher  in  the  area.  A  tavern  catering  to  the  stage  coach 
trade  was  opened  on  the  tract  and  around  it  grew  a  cluster 
of  houses  which  Shepard  christened  Villemont,  although  it 
was  commonly  called  Shepardsville. 

In  1826  Owen  Spalding,  the  father  of  Waverly,  came  from 
Athens  and  bought  the  Strong  holdings.  He  offered  a  village 
lot  free  to  any  church  that  would  build  upon  it,  gave  the 
land  on  which  the  village  hall  was  built,  the  park  in  front 
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of  the  Academy  and  turned  over  to  the  community  his  in¬ 
terest  in  Forest  Home  Cemetery,  which  had  been  his  private 
property. 

Around  the  park  hangs  a  tale.  Shepard  intended  it  as  a 
recreation  ground  for  school  children.  The  village  fathers 
put  up  a  fence  between  the  school  and  the  park.  One  day 
Owen  Spalding  appeared  in  the  midst  of  children  at  play  on 
the  cramped  school  yard  and  pointing  to  the  fence,  said:  “Go 
to  it,  boys.”  Every  boy  vaulted  over  the  barrier  and  after  that 
it  was  a  playground,  as  its  donor  had  wished. 

When  the  Erie  Railroad  began  its  surveys  through  the 
Southern  Tier,  an  intense  rivalry  for  the  site  of  the  station 
sprang  up  between  Factory ville  and  the  thriving  community 
of  Villemont  along  the  old  Chemung  Road,  centering  at  the 
present  Waverly  and  Chemung  Streets. 

Spalding  and  two  others  gave  the  railroad  the  land  for  a 
right  of  way  and  a  site  for  the  new  station.  That  was  a  death 
blow  to  Factoryville.  However,  the  old  settlement  retained  its 
name  and  separate  identity  until  1896  when  it  was  absorbed 
by  Waverly  village.  Now  it  is  known  as  East  Waverly. 

The  business  center  shifted  to  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad 
station.  Broad  Street  was  laid  out  and  Villemont  flourished 
like  a  green  bay  tree.  When  the  Erie  train  bearing  the  Presi¬ 
dential  party  came  through  in  1851,  it  halted  a  few  minutes 
at  Villemont  and  a  handsome  silk  banner,  with  “Westward 
Ho”  on  it,  was  presented  to  the  dignitaries  on  behalf  of  the 
village. 

When  Villemont  attained  a  population  of  1,100  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1854,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village.  Its  residents 
determined  it  should  have  a  new  name.  It  was  Joe  Hallett, 
the  fire  chief,  an  admirer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels,  who 
suggested  Waverly.  Shepardsville  and  Davisville  were  pro¬ 
posed  but  the  village  almost  became  Loder,  after  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Erie.  The  building  of  the  railroad  through  the 
“narrows”  of  the  Chemung  had  been  difficult  and  required 
Loder’s  personal  supervision.  He  had  an  office  for  a  time  in 
a  building  on  which  was  painted,  “Loder  Summit  Station.” 
That  building  only  recently  fell  into  ruins. 

Thomas  Messinger,  editor  of  the  village’s  first  weekly,  the 
Luminary,  spiked  the  move  to  name  the  village  after  the  Erie 
president.  He  declared  that  Loder  did  not  merit  the  honor 
because  his  railroad  had  arranged  its  trains  so  as  to  inconven¬ 
ience  the  village.  So  Waverly  it  became,  without  the  “e”  of 
the  Scott  novels. 

Waverly  in  1854  briefly  housed  the  Wyoming  Seminary, 
a  Methodist  institution,  but  lost  it  to  Kingston,  Pa.,  where 
the  church  school  is  still  located. 

The  coming  of  new  railroads  into  the  region  boomed  the 
village  in  the  early  1870s.  The  Waverly  Paper  Mills  were 
employing  many  hands,  new  brick  blocks  rose  on  Broad 
Street  and  nearly  100  residences  were  built  in  the  village 
and  in  South  Waverly,  across  the  line. 

That  same  period  saw  the  village  swept  by  two  great  fires 
but  new  buildings  replaced  the  ones  destroyed,  including  the 
Opera  House,  which  now  houses  bowling  alleys. 

Assorted  industries  came  and  went  with  the  years,  factories 
which  made  furniture,  mattresses,  paint,  stove  pipe  elbows, 
silk,  among  other  things.  Now  Waverly,  which  has  sailed 
along  on  an  even  keel  without  any  booms  since  the  1870s, 
has  half  a  dozen  industries,  employing  some  500. 

Among  them  are  two  sizable  feed  mills,  Tioga-Empire 
and  Kasco,  the  latter  specializing  in  dog  rations;  American 
Alloy,  the  Manoil  cast  iron  toy  company.  Viking  Resin  Prod¬ 
ucts,  a  retinning  works  for  dairy  equipment.  Recently  when 
Quaker  Oats  pulled  out  of  the  big  warehouse  in  the  village, 
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VEDC  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  Grand  Union  grocery 
chain  to  move  from  Horseheads  into  the  vacated  space. 

And  Waverly  is  the  winter  headquarters  of  Col.  Jim 
Eskew’s  rodeo.  His  JE  Ranch  gives  the  village  a  Wild  West 
flavor.  Texas-born,  range-bred  Jim,  whose  colonel  title  is  a 
press  agent’s  brain  child,  did  cowboy  stunts  with  Buffalo 
Bill’s,  Pawnee  Bill’s,  Miller  Bros,  and  other  circuses  before 
he  launched  his  own  rodeo  28  years  ago.  His  bunkmate  at 
one  time  during  his  circus  days  was  Tom  Mix. 

The  O’Brien  bothers,  Ed  and  Bill,  who  operate  a  popular 
eating  place  and  a  big  farm  at  Waverly  Hill,  got  the  colonel 
interested  in  Waverly  as  a  winter  haven.  Then  the  village 
Board  of  Trade  offered  370  acres  in  North  Waverly.  That 
was  in  1939.  Every  winter  since  it  has  housed  some  250  head 
of  stock,  including  bucking  bronchos,  wild  Brahma  steers 
and  trick  donkeys.  Rochester,  Gerry  and  many  other  Eastern 
communities  are  regular  summer  stands  for  the  show.  Each 
July  4  Eskew  stages  a  rodeo  in  Waverly.  In  1954  the  run 
lasted  all  through  the  week  of  village  centennial  doings. 

Waverly  is  a  village  of  homes.  Many  of  its  people  work  in 
Elmira  and  other  places  but  at  day’s  end  they  return  to  the 
pleasant  haven  that  is  the  town  on  the  border  of  two  great 
states. 

The  name,  National  Protective  Legion,  on  an  office  build¬ 
ing  is  all  that  is  left  of  an  insurance  scheme  which  was  born 
in  Wayland  in  1890  and  spread  all  over  the  nation  until  the 
bubble  burst  in  less  than  20  years.  The  N.P.L.,  which  at  its 
peak  had  80,000  members  in  15  states,  built  its  imposing 
headquarters  in  1903.  There  it  published  the  Light  of  the 
Legion ,  a  monthly  organ  with  1 30,000  circulation.  For  some 
years  the  scheme  paid  large  dividends.  Then  it  collapsed  and 
a  lot  of  people  lost  money  in  its  fall. 

The  old  N.P.L.  building  houses  the  Waverly  Sun.  The 
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same  organization,  managed  by  Hart  I.  Seely,  Jr.,  publishes 
the  Valley  News  of  Athens  and  Sayre.  The  Sun  has  an  un¬ 
usual  editor.  He  is  young  Walter  W.  Grunfeld,  English  born 
and  educated.  He  has  progressive  ideas  and  has  advocated 
a  village  manager  form  of  government  and  other  reforms  for 
Waverly.  So  far  he  has  encountered  a  solid  wall  of  conserva¬ 
tive  adherence  to  the  status  quo. 

Too  few  schools  in  New  York  State  have  been  named  for 
living  educators.  Waverly  in  1950  officially  gave  to  its  junior 
high  school  the  name  of  Miss  Mary  W.  Muldoon,  for  22  years 
its  principal.  This  retired  educator  is  active  in  civic  affairs 
and  is  the  authority  on  local  history.  But  why  is  not  the 
name,  Mary  W.  Muldoon  Junior  High  School,  on  the  build¬ 
ing  where  she  taught  so  long? 

Waverly  is  the  site  of  the  Tioga  County  General  Hospital 
which,  in  the  tradition  of  The  Valley,  serves  the  communi¬ 
ties  south  of  the  border  as  well  as  those  in  its  New  York 
State  county.  It  began  in  Sayre  in  1910  as  the  People’s  Co¬ 
operative  Hospital  in  an  unoccupied  former  private  hospital. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Valley  Academy  of  Medicine,  made 
up  of  local  physicians  to  whom  the  Robert  Packer  Hospital 
in  Sayre  was  closed. 

The  Peoples  Hospital  outgrew  its  facilities  and  in  1929 
a  campaign  was  undertaken  to  raise  funds  for  a  new  Tioga 
County  General  Hospital,  to  be  built  on  donated  land  on 
the  northern  edge  of  Waverly.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  of  1930, 
the  70-bed  hospital  was  opened.  In  1952  a  50-bed  wing,  a 
memorial  to  those  who  died  in  World  War  II,  was  com¬ 
pleted.  Murray  Solheim  is  the  administrator  and  Dr.  Harry 
S.  Fish,  who  was  born  in  old  Factory ville,  is  the  surgeon-in¬ 
chief  of  this  progressive  institution. 

Old  Glory  Hill  is  the  highest  peak  along  Route  17,  just 
west  of  Waverly.  It  got  its  name,  according  to  local  tradition, 
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after  a  band  of  Millerites  more  than  a  century  ago  ascended 
it  in  the  belief  that  the  world  would  end  that  night.  It  didn’t. 

When  the  present  highway  was  built,  the  highest  point 
along  it  was  called  Waverly  Hill.  O’Brien’s,  “America’s  most 
scenic  dining  room,”  (the  advertisement  says  so)  is  perched 
on  Waverly  Hill.  The  O’Brien  brothers  have  bought  the 
farms  on  Glory  Hill.  In  the  summer  of  1954  they  harvested 
100  tons  of  hay  there  the  old  fashioned  way,  with  horses. 
They  have  renamed  it  “Our  Lady’s  Hill.”  As  Ed  O’Brien 
explains  the  name,  “it  is  to  honor  the  Mother  of  everybody’s 
Jesus.”  He  says  it  will  be  a  park  for  the  public  without  fee. 

By  any  name,  that  hill  commands  one  of  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  views  in  the  East.  Far  below  the  Chemung  wends  its 
twisting  westward  way,  beside  shining  ribbons  of  steel  and 
framed  by  the  eternal  hills.  You  can  look  southward  from 
that  hill  into  two  states  and  The  Valley  unfolds  before  you, 
in  all  its  glory  of  mountain,  forest,  stream  and  sky. 
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Chapter  15 

The  Valley:  Sayre 


Sayre,  Pa.,  the  youngest  and  largest  of  The  Valley  towns, 
is  a  daughter  of  the  Iron  Horse.  A  railroad  station  was  her 
cradle  and  she  was  born  amid  a  cacaphony  of  whistles,  bells 
and  hissing  steam. 

She  was  named  for  a  railroad  president.  Through  her 
whole  life  runs  the  thread  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Even  her 
now  famous  clinic-hospital  began  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Lehigh 
and  still  retains  its  ties  with  the  railroad. 

Until  1870  there  were  meadows  and  fields  and  a  few  farm 
houses  on  the  flats  between  the  Chemung  and  Susquehanna 
Rivers  where  today  stands  a  community  of  some  7,800  people. 

But  three  sets  of  shining  new  rails  ran  through  the  farm 
lands.  One  set  belonged  to  the  Ithaca  8c  Athens  Railroad, 
conceived  as  part  of  Ezra  Cornell’s  plan  to  make  his  isolated 
home  town  of  Ithaca  a  hub  of  rail  lines. 

The  second  line  that  pierced  the  pastures  was  the  just 
completed  100-mile  Lake  Ontario,  Auburn  8c  New  York, 
soon  to  be  renamed  the  Southern  Central,  which  linked 
Athens  and  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  with  New  York 
State  shipping  points. 

The  third  highway  of  steel,  laid  in  1869,  was  the  property 
of  the  Pennsylvania  8c  New  York  Canal  and  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  which  had  taken  over  Pennsylvania’s  North  Branch 
Canal  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  future  Lehigh  Valley 
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system,  which  in  time  was  to  swallow  the  other  two  roads 
that  crossed  the  site  of  Sayre. 

But  in  1870  there  was  no  town  where  the  three  railroads 
converged.  Sayre  was  born  in  the  busy  brain  of  C.  Howard 
Elmer,  a  Waverly  business  man.  Perhaps  he  had  heard 
rumors  that  the  Lehigh  was  planning  large  installations  near 
the  state  line  and  that  Athens  had  been  rejected  as  the  site 
because  the  neck  of  land  between  the  rivers  was  too  narrow 
and  too  low  lying. 

At  any  rate  Howard  Elmer,  his  brother,  R.A.,  destined  to 
become  a  second  assistant  postmaster  general  of  the  United 
States,  and  Charles  Fritcher  of  Waverly  in  May,  1870,  joined 
with  Charles  Anthony  of  New  York  in  the  purchase  of  three 
farms  near  the  junction  of  the  railroads  for  $50,000. 

That  real  estate  deed  was  Sayre’s  birth  certificate.  The 
town  promoters  went  boldly  ahead.  They  laid  out  a  street, 
Keystone  Avenue,  80  feet  wide,  before  there  was  a  new 
building  on  the  village  site. 

By  April,  1871,  their  land  purchases  totalled  700  acres  for 
which  they  had  paid  $140,000.  That  Summer  they  sold  65 
acres  at  cost  to  the  Lehigh  for  a  round  house  and  shops.  At 
the  same  time  they  gave  the  site  for  the  Cayuta  Wheel  and 
Foundry  Company’s  works  and  an  additional  four  acres  for 
employes’  homes. 

In  1872  a  railroad  station  was  built.  At  first  it  was  deris¬ 
ively  called  Cow  Pasture  Station.  Then  it  was  given  the  name 
of  Sayre,  in  honor  of  Robert  H.  Sayre,  the  bearded  engineer 
who  had  brought  the  Lehigh  tracks  over  the  mountains  to 
Wilkes-Barre  and  who  was  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Railroad  and  Canal  Company,  predecessor  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley. 

In  1873  the  round  house  and  foundry  were  completed. 
After  that  no  mining  town  ever  mushroomed  more  dramat- 
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ically  than  this  rail-spawned  village.  Business  blocks,  a  hotel, 
hundreds  of  homes,  streets,  trees  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic 
where  had  been  farm  lands  a  few  months  before. 

The  Lehigh’s  general  offices  came  to  Sayre.  The  repair 
shops  were  opened  in  1880.  They  were  to  expand  through 
the  years  into  a  bastion  of  the  railroad’s  500-mile  domain  be¬ 
tween  Jersey  City  and  Buffalo  and  Sayre  was  to  grow  with 
the  sprawling  shops.  In  1879  Sayre  had  800  inhabitants.  By 
1885  there  were  more  than  2,100. 

Behind  Sayre’s  rapid  rise  was  the  steady  hand  of  Howard 
Elmer,  who  had  fathered  the  village,  laid  out  its  streets, 
planted  its  shade  trees,  yet  continued  to  live  in  Waverly  until 
his  death  in  1892. 

It  was  Elmer,  who  on  the  death  of  a  partner,  Charles 
Anthony,  induced  the  family  of  Asa  Packer,  president  of  the 
Lehigh,  to  take  over  Anthony’s  holdings  in  Sayre.  That  may 
have  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  the  car  shops  and  other 
Lehigh  facilities  to  Sayre. 

In  1875  Robert  A.  Packer,  son  of  Asa,  and  Lehigh’s  divi¬ 
sion  superintendent,  began  building  on  South  Wilbur  Av¬ 
enue,  a  grand  residence  with  a  tall  tower  and  all  the  Victorian 
trimmings.  The  mansion  was  opened  in  February,  1877,  with 
a  housewarming  attended  by  the  elite  of  The  Valley  and 
many  others  who  came  from  Towanda  and  other  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cities  by  special  train. 

#  #  # 

Robert  Packer  died  in  1883  but  his  mansion  still  stands, 
still  in  service,  in  the  shadow  of  the  brick  and  steel  pile  of 
the  famous  hospital  that  bears  the  Packer  name. 

In  1885  the  Packer  estate  gave  the  mansion  and  12  acres 
of  grounds  to  the  citizens  of  Sayre  as  a  hospital.  Thirty-four 
patients  were  admitted  the  first  year.  In  the  early  years  it 
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derived  virtually  all  its  income  through  the  subscription  of 
one  day’s  pay  from  employes  of  the  railroads,  virtually  all  of 
whom  worked  for  the  Lehigh;  and  through  subsidies  from 
the  railroads  (again  mostly  Lehigh  money)  and  from  business 
concerns.  The  Lehigh  paid  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  “dona¬ 
tions”  the  first  year.  For  their  contributions,  employes  of  the 
railroad  and  their  families  received  free  care.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  hospital  insurance  plans  in  the  United  States. 

The  hospital  outgrew  its  space  and  added  an  annex  in 
1898  and  a  19-bed  ward  in  1910.  That  year,  the  25th  of  the 
hospital’s  history,  was  its  most  significant  one. 

That  was  the  year  that  Dr.  Donald  Guthrie  took  over  as 
chief  surgeon  and  physician  and  superintendent  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Ott.  Doctor  Guthrie,  a  young  sur¬ 
geon  fresh  from  three  and  one  half  years  at  the  Mayo  Clinic 
in  Rochester,  Minn.,  was  a  native  of  Wilkes-Barre,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Matthias  Hollenbeck,  the  frontier  founder  of  “chain” 
trading  posts,  and  the  son  of  a  prominent  surgeon. 

The  new  head  of  Robert  Packer  Hospital  found  his  work¬ 
ing  tools  to  be  one  wheelchair,  one  assistant,  one  intern,  no 
secretary,  about  a  dozen  nurses,  virtually  no  endowment  and 
a  debt  of  $35,000.  In  addition  to  surgery,  he  had  to  hire  and 
fire  the  help,  buy  all  supplies,  collect  money  from  patients, 
keep  the  books,  write  all  the  correspondence  and  supervise 
the  staff.  He  drove  a  horse  over  snow-filled  rural  roads  to 
perform  kitchen  table  operations  by  the  light  of  a  kerosene 
lamp. 

Now  this  institution,  which  Doctor  Guthrie  still  heads  and 
which  includes  the  famous  Guthrie  Clinic  he  founded  in 
1928,  has  a  modern  plant  with  340  beds  (two  wings  will  be 
added  before  1956),  a  medical  and  surgical  staff  of  69  spe¬ 
cialists  and  eight  interns,  a  nursing  staff  of  223,  including 
students.  Receipts  for  1954  will  exceed  the  $1,350,000  mark, 
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in  contrast  to  that  first  annual  report  of  1885  when  the  “dona¬ 
tions”  totaled  a  little  over  $5,000. 

It  is  a  big  institution  but  it  has  never  lost  its  homey, 
friendly  air.  It  still  has  its  links  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road  whose  chief  surgeon,  Dr.  George  W.  Hawk,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Clinic. 

The  Guthrie  Clinic— Robert  Packer  Hospital  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  vision,  determination,  professional  skill  and  or¬ 
ganizing  ability  of  Dr.  Donald  Guthrie,  who  came  there  45 
years  ago.  He  has  built  in  an  industrial-farming  community 
a  “Mayo  Clinic  of  the  East,”  one  of  the  four  purely  diagnostic 
clinics  in  the  nation.  This  apple-cheeked,  bright-eyed,  quiet- 
spoken,  very  human  pioneer  in  medicine  wears  his  years 
lightly. 

His  road  has  not  been  easy.  It  was  hard  at  times  to  find  the 
funds  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  for  expansion.  When 
in  1927  a  campaign  for  $300,000  was  instituted  to  build  a 
new  Nurses  Home,  an  imported  drive  expert  gloomily  pre¬ 
dicted  they  would  be  lucky  to  raise  $100,000.  He  did  not 
know  the  spirit  of  The  Valley.  The  goal  was  met— with  a 
little  to  spare. 

A  devastating  fire  swept  the  hospital  on  May  3,  1933.  But 
because  of  the  heroism  of  the  staff  and  the  work  of  the  volun¬ 
teer  firemen  and  other  citizens,  every  one  of  the  223  patients 
was  safely  housed  within  an  hour.  Not  even  one  case  of 
shock  was  reported.  Out  of  the  fire  came  a  new  fire-proof 
building,  opened  on  Jan.  10,  1935. 

Since  1924  Packer  has  been  a  teaching  hospital,  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine  and  with  the  Hahnemann  Medical  School.  Among 
those  it  has  trained  is  Charles  W.  Mayo,  of  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  renowned  physician  family.  There  has  been  a 
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training  school  for  nurses  since  1901.  The  present  student 
nurses  number  153. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  main  building  hangs  the  original  oil 
sketch  of  the  famous  picture,  “The  Doctor,”  by  Sir  Samuel 
Luke  Fildes.  It  was  the  gift  to  the  hospital  of  Allan  P.  Kirby 
of  chain  store  wealth. 

This  hospital,  where  was  established  the  first  rural  clinic 
in  America,  has  pioneered  in  many  ways.  It  was  the  third  in 
the  nation  to  own  a  supply  of  radium  when  its  therapeutic 
use  became  possible. 

The  Clinic-Hospital  has  made  the  name  of  Sayre  a  familiar 
one  in  far  places.  Large  industries  send  their  executives  to 
the  Clinic  for  periodical  checkups. 

Some  famous  feet  have  crossed  its  threshold.  Its  patients 
have  included  Clare  Booth  Luce,  Mrs.  Wendell  Willkie, 
Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Sam  Pryor,  the  financier-Repub- 
lican  bigwig;  Carveth  Wells,  the  explorer-author,  and  his 
wife,  and  A.  N.  Marquis,  the  man  who  made  a  fortune  out 
of  “Who’s  Who  in  America”  and  has  never  put  his  own  name 
in  the  book. 

*  #  * 

Sayre  from  the  beginning  hitched  its  wagon  to  the  star 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  Sometimes  the  star  shone 
brightly,  sometimes  it  dimmed.  But  always  the  economic 
destinies  of  Sayre  were  linked  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Lehigh. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  railroad  town  had  more 
than  5,500  population.  It  had  been  incorporated  in  1891  as 
a  borough.  The  little  old  settlement  of  Milltown,  which  had 
been  founded  in  the  18th  Century,  became  the  Third  Ward 
of  Sayre.  The  residential  community  of  South  Waverly  is  a 
separate  borough. 

After  the  Lehigh  had  completed  its  500-mile  line  across 
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the  state,  it  moved  its  general  offices  to  Buffalo.  But  it  estab¬ 
lished  large  classification  yards  at  Sayre  which  became  its 
major  freight  transfer  point.  In  the  early  20th  Century  came 
the  huge  roundhouse  with  its  turntables  and  its  46  great 
stalls  where  the  “iron  horses”  of  the  Lehigh  were  groomed. 
The  railroad  at  one  time  employed  over  2,000  in  Sayre, 
among  them  many  Ukranian,  Polish  and  Italian  immigrants 
who  came  around  the  time  of  World  War  I.  They  and  their 
descendants  form  a  considerable  segment  of  the  present  pop¬ 
ulation. 

In  1948  the  first  bray  of  a  diesel  echoed  along  the  Lehigh 
tracks.  It  boded  no  good  for  Sayre,  whose  economy  was  so 
largely  built  upon  its  car  shops.  By  1953  the  last  steam  en¬ 
gine  had  departed.  The  railroad  lopped  more  than  500  off 
its  payrolls,  for  only  a  handful  are  required  to  repair  diesels 
where  hundreds  used  to  recondition  the  steam  locomotives 
in  46  great  bays.  The  big  roundhouse  and  the  coal  pockets 
are  gone,  but  the  Lehigh  installations  at  Sayre  still  form  an 
imposing  pile  against  the  skyline. 

There  have  been  other  blows.  The  classification-yards  are 
gone.  The  car  wheel  foundry  has  closed  and  VEDC  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  replacement.  The  diesel  invasion  hurt  the  other  Valley 
towns,  too,  for  many  of  their  people  worked  in  the  Sayre 
shops. 

But  there  is  the  big  Ingersoll-Rand  plant  at  Athens  and 
right  in  Sayre  another  important  industry  which  brightens 
the  picture.  That  is  the  Blue  Swan  Mills  which  has  been 
making  women’s  lingerie  in  Sayre  since  1935.  During  the 
second  World  War  it  made  eleven  million  T  shirts  for  Uncle 
Sam. 

The  textile  company  is  in  a  building  which  the  former 
co-operative.  Valley  Industries,  put  up  some  25  years  ago. 
Valley  Industries  brought  a  clothing  factory  to  town  to  oc- 
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cupy  the  new  building.  But  the  clothing  firm  pulled  out  and 
Blue  Swan  Mills  bought  the  plant,  which  now  employs  about 
750,  most  of  them  women. 

Sayre  has  a  daily  newspaper,  the  Times ,  which  blankets 
The  Valley  and  has  a  circulation  nearly  as  large  as  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  village  (borough).  And  the  sizable  payroll  of 
the  Clinic-Hospital  bolsters  Sayre’s  economy.  The  Lehigh 
star  may  not  shine  as  brightly  as  of  yore  but  the  big  car  shops 
are  by  no  means  idle. 

Besides  there  is  a  great  invisible  asset— the  co-operative 
spirit  of  The  Valley  which  knows  no  state,  county  or  village 
(borough)  lines. 
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Chapter  16 

The  Valley:  Athens 


Like  its  Old  World  namesake,  Athens,  Pa.  is  older  than 
recorded  history.  On  its  1,000  legend-haunted  acres  of  nar¬ 
row  peninsula,  shaped  like  an  arrow,  an  Indian  people  buried 
its  dead  at  a  day  so  distant  that  scholars  can  only  guess  at  the 
year. 

Here  where  two  wide  rivers  join  stood  old  Tioga  Point, 
the  Diahoga  of  the  Indians,  ever  a  place  of  consequence  in 
their  forest  empire.  Here  was  the  rock-walled  pass  through 
which  came  the  painted  warrior  armies  and  the  homeless, 
wandering  tribes. 

This  was  the  Southern  Door  of  the  Long  House  where  a 
sachem  of  the  Six  Nations  kept  the  gate  and  no  one  passed 
unless  he  said  the  word.  Here  captives  were  burned  at  the 
stake,  were  tortured  and  ran  the  gauntlet.  Here  was  the  col¬ 
ony  where  the  vanquished  of  25  different  tribes  at  various 
periods  were  schooled  in  the  Iroquois  way  of  life.  Here  once 
stood  the  “castles”  of  T’eedyschung,  “king”  of  the  Delawares 
and  of  cruel  “Queen  Esther”  Montour.  Here  the  council  fires 
burned  and  the  treaties  were  made. 

Through  Tioga  Point  ran  the  narrow  trails,  to  the  Niagara, 
to  the  Ohio,  to  the  Mohawk,  to  the  Chesapeake.  From  the 
river  banks  on  the  site  of  Athens  the  Tory  Butler  and  his 
Indian  allies  embarked  for  the  massacre  at  Wyoming.  In  the 
heart  of  the  present  village  the  Yankee  general,  John  Sul¬ 
livan,  built  his  stockade  and  assembled  his  divisions  for  his 
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raid  on  the  Indian  homeland  during  the  Revolution.  Tioga 
Point  became  an  outpost  on  the  frontier  after  the  white  set¬ 
tlers  came  to  The  Valley. 

It  was  to  nearby  Spanish  Hill,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Andastes,  that  the  first  white  man  came— five  years  before  the 
Mayflower  touched  “the  stern  and  rock-bound  coast.”  He  was 
Etienne  Brule,  Champlain’s  scout,  and  the  year  was  1615. 

Fabulous  Spanish  Hill,  the  glacial  deposit  which  is  shaped 
like  a  sugar  loaf,  is  so  close  to  the  state  line  that  early  map¬ 
ping  placed  it  in  New  York  State.  It  is  in  Athens  Township 
in  Pennsylvania.  No  evidence  has  ever  been  found  to  support 
romantic  tales  about  Spanish  pirates  who  came  to  dig  for 
gold,  were  besieged  by  Indians,  threw  up  earthworks  and 
died  of  starvation. 

The  hill  has  yielded  many  Indian  relics.  It  was  Caroun- 
tuan,  the  great  town  of  the  Andastes,  and  the  first  settlers 
found  earthworks  at  its  summit.  The  conquering  Iroquois 
always  regarded  the  hill  with  superstitious  awe.  An  air  of 
mystery  haunts  it  still.  But  few  go  there  any  more  or  see  the 
Brule  monument  on  its  eastern  slope.  Cattle  graze  amid  the 
underbrush  of  Spanish  Hill,  unmolested. 

The  Chemung  and  the  Susquehanna  Rivers  behave  like 
two  coy  lovers  as  they  approach  the  long  and  narrow  town 
of  Athens.  They  come  close  together  in  its  very  heart— the 
old  Indian  portage— then  each  recoils  and  retreats  until 
finally,  in  a  setting  of  matchless  beauty,  they  are  married  at 
old  Tioga  Point;  Tioga  means  “meeting  of  the  waters”  in 
the  Indian  tongue.  And  the  view  there  is  superb  from  “The 
Turn  of  the  Rocks,”  on  the  stone-walled  road  to  Sheshequin 
along  the  Susquehanna— for  by  then  the  Chemung’s  race  is 
run. 

Workmen  laying  water  pipes  on  the  grounds  of  the  Mur¬ 
ray  residence  in  the  heart  of  Athens  in  1882-83  discovered 
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an  ancient  Indian  burial  place.  In  its  center  were  the  bones 
of  the  chief,  under  heavy  slabs  of  rock.  Nearby  were  stone 
tomahawks,  a  food  jar,  war  paint,  arrows,  to  accompany  the 
chieftain  on  his  long  journey.  Around  him  were  grouped  the 
sepulchers  of  28  of  his  tribe,  buried  in  less  pompous  fashion. 
All  were  interred  with  knees  drawn  up  under  the  chin.  Other 
similar  burying  grounds  found  around  Athens  indicate  a 
populous  Andaste  or  Susquehannock  settlement  there  cen¬ 
turies  ago. 

In  1760  two  white  men  sent  out  by  the  Province  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  promote  good  will  among  the  Indians  arrived  at 
a  village  near  the  present  Big  Flats.  They  were  bound  for  a 
council  with  the  tribes  at  a  point  along  the  Allegheny  to  the 
west,  but  were  forbidden  to  proceed  farther  on  penalty  of 
“roasting  in  the  fire.”  The  emissaries  were  Charles  Frederick 
Post  and  John  Hays.  An  Indian  runner  came  to  them  from 
Tioga  Point  (Diahoga)  with  a  strange  tale.  It  is  recorded  in 
their  diaries  under  date  of  June  2,  1760.  Post  wrote: 

“A  messenger  arrived  from  Diago,  informing  us  that  the 
people  there  had  seen  a  sign  in  the  Moon  on  the  29th  .  .  . 
To  wit,  that  on  the  face  of  the  Moon  there  appeared  a  body 
of  men  and  a  horse  standing  by  them,  afterward  they  saw 
another  horse  coming  from  the  west,  whom  the  horse  from 
the  east  ran  down  and  all  the  people  followed  after.” 

Just  194  years  after  the  Indians  saw  the  “horses  in  the 
moon,”  Harry  B.  Kelsey  of  Wellsburg,  Chemung  County, 
who  likes  to  delve  into  the  antiquities  of  the  region,  wrote  to 
the  Hayden  Planetarium  in  New  York,  asking  if  there  was 
record  of  celestial  phenomena  at  the  time.  He  received  this 
reply:  “Records  show  there  was  a  lunar  eclipse  on  May  29, 
1760.  It  was  a  partial  eclipse  .  .  .  which  was  visible  in  the 
early  evening  about  the  time  of  moonrise.” 

The  first  white  settler  on  the  site  of  Athens  was  a  John 
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Secord  who  built  a  cabin  in  1778.  That  same  year  the  Tories 
and  the  Indians  arrived  to  prepare  their  raid  on  Wyoming. 
After  the  massacre  the  allies  returned.  When  they  left,  they 
took  Secord  with  them. 

There  was  no  Indian  village  at  the  Point  when  Sullivan 
came  in  the  Summer  of  1779  to  make  it  the  springboard  for 
his  sweep  through  the  Indian  homeland.  Pennsylvania  troops 
already  had  destroyed  Diahoga,  along  with  Queen  Esther’s 
“castle”  on  the  river  meadows.  They  found  the  towns  de¬ 
serted.  The  raid  went  a  little  way  toward  settling  the  score 
for  the  massacre  of  white  settlers  in  the  Wyoming  Valley 
where  Esther  had  wielded  a  deadly  tomahawk  at  the  rock  in 
“The  Shades  of  Death.” 

The  Valley  became  a  battleground  in  the  long  land  war 
of  the  late  19th  Century  between  the  colony  of  William 
Penn  and  the  Susquehanna  Land  Company  of  Connecticut. 
The  dispute  went  back  to  the  17th  Century  and  the  absent- 
minded  generosity  of  a  Stuart  King,  Charles  II,  who  in  1753 
had  run  the  boundaries  of  the  Connecticut  crown  colony  “to 
the  Western  seas.” 

Nineteen  years  later,  that  same  monarch  conveyed  to  the 
Quaker  Penn  the  woodland  province  which  became  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  and  which  embraced  in  part  the  same  lands 
given  to  Connecticut.  In  1784  Pennsylvania  began  auction¬ 
ing  off  lands  it  had  acquired  from  the  Indians  on  the  north¬ 
ern  border.  Josiah  Lockhart  drew  the  number  that  entitled 
him  to  the  peninsula  north  of  the  meeting  of  the  Chemung 
and  Susquehanna  rivers. 

Meanwhile  the  Connecticut  company,  relying  on  its  royal 
grant,  laid  out  on  the  disputed  northern  border  the  eight¬ 
eenth  of  its  five-mile  square  townships.  They  named  it  Ath¬ 
ens,  after  an  Old  World  center  of  culture  which  also  was 
ringed  by  hills.  The  land  was  taken  up  by  “half-share”  men 
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who  pledged  themselves  to  settle  upon  it  and  to  defend  it 
for  a  term  of  three  years. 

There  ensued  the  “Yankee-Pennamite”  War,  with  a  vast 
Northern-Central  Pennsylvania  territory  at  stake.  The  Yank¬ 
ees  enlisted  the  help  of  Ethan  Allen  and  his  “Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Boys.”  The  leader  of  the  Connecticut  cause  in  the  Ath¬ 
ens  region  was  Col.  John  Franklin,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  cherished  a  dream  of  a  new  state  along  the  border. 
But  Allen  did  nothing  to  secure  Athens  for  the  Yankees  and 
the  dream  faded. 

Besides,  Franklin,  on  the  orders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis¬ 
lature,  was  jailed  for  high  treason  against  the  commonwealth. 
On  his  release  after  two  years,  he  still  planned  a  separate 
state,  of  which  Athens  was  to  be  the  capital.  He  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  kept  on  selling  lands  and  laying  out  new  towns  until 
a  compromise  in  1800  ended  the  feud,  which  had  been 
marked  by  a  few  murders,  beatings,  tar  and  feather  parties 
and  barn  burnings  but  no  open  armed  clashes. 

In  the  end,  through  state  legislation,  most  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  settlers  were  awarded  the  soil  they  had  cleared  and  the 
Pennsylvania  claimants  were  reimbursed  for  their  invest¬ 
ments.  John  Franklin,  who  dreamed  of  a  fourteenth  state 
along  the  border,  sleeps  in  a  cow  pasture  cemetery,  until  re¬ 
cently  neglected,  along  the  river  road  in  East  Athens. 

#  *  # 

Before  the  land  war,  Matthias  Hollenbeck  opened  the  first 
of  his  “chain”  of  trading  posts  at  Tioga  Point  in  1783.  The 
next  year  came  Jacob  Snell,  a  Pennsylvania  German.  Then 
the  Connecticut  settlers  poured  in. 

The  turn  of  the  century  found  a  lively  little  settlement  on 
the  peninsula.  The  wheel  of  a  grist  mill  began  turning  along 
the  Cayuta  Creek  in  1786.  A  decade  later  the  Red  Tavern 
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was  built,  then  the  Salt  Marsh  Inn  rose  on  the  site  of  Sulli¬ 
van’s  stockade. 

To  the  inns  of  Athens  came  settlers,  traders  and  adven¬ 
turers  bound  for  the  new  Genesee  Country.  There  were  titled 
Frenchmen,  Louis  Philippe  among  them,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  Asylum  (Azilum)  the  colony  of  French  Royalists  who 
had  fled  the  Revolution  in  their  homeland  and  had  sought 
refuge  12  miles  south  of  Towanda.  The  colony  lasted  only 
a  decade.  It  included  a  great  house  of  logs  called  “The 
Queen’s  Mansion,”  prepared,  according  to  legend,  for  Marie 
Antoinette  and  her  son,  should  they  escape  prison.  Only  a 
boulder  in  the  old  Market  Place  remains  to  tell  of  Azilum. 

A  postoffice  was  set  up  at  Athens  in  1801  and  two  men  car¬ 
ried  the  mail  on  foot  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  the  Point  once 
every  two  weeks.  The  Athens  Academy,  a  center  of  learning 
on  the  frontier,  was  born  in  1798.  The  building  with  the  bell 
tower  which  lasted  until  1921  went  up  in  1814. 

Athens  had  tanneries,  boat  works  and  iron  foundries  in 
the  early  time.  Huge  shipments  of  lumber  were  rafted  down 
the  rivers.  It  blossomed  into  the  commercial,  industrial,  cul¬ 
tural  and  financial  hub  of  the  Northern  Tier. 

In  1836  work  was  begun  on  the  North  Branch  Canal,  to 
link  Athens  with  Pittston.  It  was  not  completed  until  1856 
but  in  1840  the  project  was  in  full  bloom.  That  was  the  year 
William  Foster,  one  of  ten  children  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  Lawrenceville,  now  a  part  of  Pittsburgh,  came  to 
Towanda  as  principal  engineer  for  the  new  canal.  He  had 
been  recommended  for  the  job  by  a  Lancaster  politician 
named  James  Buchanan,  whose  brother  had  married  Foster’s 
sister. 

When  he  went  to  Towanda  to  take  up  his  new  job  in 
January,  1840,  William  Foster,  a  widower,  took  along  his 
younger  brother,  Stephen,  aged  14,  and  enrolled  him  in  the 
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To wanda  Academy.  For  reasons  never  made  clear,  the  Fall 
of  1840  found  young  Stephen  a  student  in  the  Athens  Acad¬ 
emy.  Perhaps  he  moved  because  the  Athens  Academy  had  a 
higher  standing  than  the  one  in  To  wanda. 

The  shy,  studious  boy  lived  in  a  private  home  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  William  remained  in  Towanda.  In  later  years  Stephen 
referred  to  Athens  as  “that  lonesome  place.”  His  letters  re¬ 
veal  that  at  times  it  also  was  a  cold  place,  especially  that  room 
of  his,  during  the  Fall  of  1840  and  the  Spring  of  1841  when 
he  was  a  pupil  at  the  Academy. 

In  the  late  Fall  he  wrote  to  William  that  “there  is  a  fire¬ 
place  in  my  room  and  if  you  will  just  say  a  word,  I  will  have 
a  fire  in  it  at  nights  and  learn  something.”  Apparently  Wil¬ 
liam  did  not  say  the  “word,”  for  a  later  letter  winds  up:  “I 
must  stop  writing  for  I  am  very  cold.” 

“Stevie”  made  friends  at  the  Academy,  where  he  was  re¬ 
membered  as  rather  frail  and  absorbed  in  music.  Among  his 
classmates  were  Henry  Welles  and  his  sister,  Frances.  They 
belonged  to  the  quality  folk  of  the  village. 

According  to  tradition,  it  was  for  Frances’  wedding  in  the 
Spring  of  1841  that  Stephen  Collins  Foster,  at  the  age  of  15, 
wrote  his  first  musical  composition  and  dedicated  it  to 
Frances  Welles.  He  called  it  “The  Tioga  Waltz.”  It  was 
scored  for  flutes  of  which  Stephen  played  one  at  its  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  Academy’s  annual 
April  exercises. 

“The  Tioga  Waltz”  was  forgotten  for  half  a  century  until 
1896  when  a  version  of  it,  whistled  by  Morrison  Foster,  was 
scored  for  the  piano  and  revived  at  the  opening  of  the  Tioga 
Point  Museum- Library  at  Athens  in  1897.  A  plaque  in  its 
lobby  honors  Stephen  Foster.  The  old  Academy  with  its  tall 
belfry  which  stood  for  a  hundred  years  across  the  way  is  gone 
now  but  a  marker  tells  the  Foster  connection  with  the  site. 
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Athens  has  many  traditions,  many  claims  to  historical  dis¬ 
tinction.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  that  Stephen  Collins  Foster, 
who  wrote  songs  that  America  will  always  sing  and  love,  com¬ 
posed  his  first  melody  in  the  old  town  between  the  rivers. 

The  North  Branch  Canal  which  William  Foster  was  help¬ 
ing  to  build  in  1840  was  not  completed  until  the  Fall  of  1856. 
Then  the  building  of  the  20-mile-long  Junction  Canal  from 
Elmira  to  Athens,  linking  the  Bradford  County  coal  mines 
with  the  Erie  Railroad  and  the  Chemung  Canal,  jarred 
Pennsylvania  into  action. 

The  North  Branch  Canal  Company  was  reorganized  in  1866 
as  the  Pennsylvania  &  New  York  Canal  and  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  headed  by  an  Athenian,  C.  F.  Welles,  Jr.  and  out  of 
that  grew  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  line  in  the  bed  of  the 
old  canal  from  Athens  to  Wilkes-Barre.  The  first  train  ran  in 
1869.  Athens’  day  as  a  canal  town  had  been  short. 

Out  of  the  shift  from  canal  to  railroad  came  an  important 
Athens  industry,  a  bridge  works  which  became  internation¬ 
ally  known.  It  was  founded  in  1869  by  young  Charles  Kel¬ 
logg,  who  had  a  portable  saw  and  a  patent  on  wooden  and 
iron  bridges  and  had  built  many  of  the  railroad  bridges  in 
the  area. 

In  1871  he  formed  a  partnership  with  C.  S.  Maurice  and 
for  13  years  Kellogg  8c  Maurice  in  their  steadily  expanding 
Athens  works,  built  bridges  for  many  railroads,  notably  the 
lines  controlled  by  Jay  Gould.  Athens-built  bridges  spanned 
rivers  and  valleys  in  South  Africa  and  Australia.  In  the  later 
days  of  steel,  the  Athens  firm  built  the  steel  span  across  the 
Niagara  chasm. 

Kellogg  shifted  his  operations  to  Elmira,  headed  a  com¬ 
pany  which  later  was  absorbed  by  the  American  Bridge  Com¬ 
pany  and  by  1910  bridge  building  had  ceased  in  Athens. 

But  the  same  Charles  Kellogg  had  in  the  meantime  started 
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a  boiler  works  in  Athens  and  subsequently  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  F.  W.  Parsons  of  Elmira  to  make  pneumatic  tools. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1902  as  the  Imperial  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company. 

In  1907  the  Athens  plant  was  absorbed  by  the  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Company,  and  since  then  it  has  been  the  pneumatic 
tool  division  of  that  giant  company,  which  makes  air  com¬ 
pressors  in  another  Southern  Tier  village,  Painted  Post.  The 
Athens  plant  employs  1,500  and  is  a  bulwark  of  The  Valley 
economy. 

Athens  houses  an  important  industry  but  no  factory  town 
earmarks  cling  to  this  comely  borough  of  some  4,500  souls. 
Athens  is  redolent  of  the  long  ago,  a  happy  hunting  ground 
for  the  historian  and  the  lore  hunter.  On  its  narrow  arrow¬ 
like  neck  of  land  between  two  rivers,  stand  many  gracious 
homes,  many  of  them  well  over  a  century  old.  They  line  tree- 
arched  Main  Street  and,  along  with  the  markers  and  tablets, 
proclaim  Athens’  proud  place  in  history. 

The  past  lives  again  in  the  Tioga  Point  Museum,  one  of 
the  finest  of  its  kind.  It  is  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Spalding 
Memorial  Library  building  which  Jesse  Spalding  erected  in 
1897  as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  Robert,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  18. 

Among  the  treasures  in  the  Museum  are  hammer  stones, 
rare  pottery  and  pipes,  arrowheads  and  many  other  Indian 
artifacts  yielded  by  Spanish  Hill,  the  Andaste  burying 
ground  in  a  Main  Street  garden,  old  Diahoga  village  on  the 
Point  and  Queen  Esther’s  Flats.  There  are  mementos  of  the 
French  refugee  colony  at  Azilum,  of  pioneering  days  and  of 
Stephen  Foster,  not  to  mention  George  Washington’s  field 
glass  and  spurs  which  he  presented  to  Ira  Stephens,  his  aide. 

Presiding  over  this  treasure  trove  is  a  distinguished  Athe¬ 
nian,  Dr.  Elsie  Murray,  member  of  two  of  the  town’s  oldest 
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families,  the  Murrays  and  the  Welleses.  She  is  the  museum’s 
second  director.  Its  first  was  her  mother,  Mrs.  Louise  Welles 
Murray.  Like  her  mother,  Doctor  Murray  is  the  authority 
on  the  history  and  lore  of  the  region.  Like  her  mother,  she 
has  written  its  story  in  many  brochures  and  papers— and  in 
sentences  that  march  like  an  army  with  banners  and  trum¬ 
pets. 

An  incongruous  note  in  this  citadel  of  history,  this  old 
Tioga  Point  of  song  and  story,  is  the  sprawling  junk  yard 
across  the  Susquehanna  Street  bridge,  where  in  bygone  Sep¬ 
tembers  the  Inter-State  Fair  drew  its  thousands.  More  in  the 
Athens  tradition  is  the  old  Indian  name,  Diahoga,  on  the 
brick  wall  of  a  village  fire  house. 
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Chapter  17 

John  Broome’s  County 


Four  New  York  counties  bear  the  names  of  governors  of 
the  state  but  only  one  that  of  a  lieutenant  governor.  That 
county  is  Broome  which  was  taken  away  from  old  mother 
Tioga  in  the  year  of  1806. 

Morgan  Lewis  was  governor  at  the  time  but  a  county  al¬ 
ready  had  been  named  for  him.  So  the  honor  fell  upon  the 
No.  2  man  in  the  state  government,  John  Broome.  That  New 
York  City  politico  was  so  pleased  by  the  unusual  compliment 
that  he  designed  and  presented  to  his  young  namesake  a 
silver  seal  which  still  is  the  official  emblem  of  the  County  of 
Broome. 

Broome  is  the  most  populous  (184,000)  of  all  the  counties 
of  the  Southern  Tier.  It  is  the  largest  (710  square  miles)  of 
the  three  eastern  counties.  Its  county  seat,  Binghamton,  is 
the  largest  city  in  the  Tier  and  tenth  in  the  state. 

The  county  named  for  Lieutenant  Governor  Broome  is  an 
interesting  medley  of  urban  industrial  and  rural  agricultural. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  its  population  is  concentrated  in  the 
roaring  Triple  Cities  and  the  surrounding  communities 
which  revolve  about  the  economic  orbit  of  Binghamton, 
Endicott  and  Johnson  City.  The  industrial  valley  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  one  of  the  leading  manufactur¬ 
ing  regions  of  the  East,  produces  an  enormous  output  of 
shoes,  business  machines,  camera  and  film  and  a  wide  range 
of  other  commodities. 
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Beyond  the  domain  of  the  Triple  Cities,  the  scene  is  pas¬ 
toral.  Cattle  graze  on  the  rugged  hills  and  the  old  Indian 
rivers,  the  Tioghnioga  and  the  Otselic,  run  through  narrow 
valleys  in  the  dairying  country  north  and  east  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  valley. 

Quiet  villages  like  Lisle,  a  transplanted  bit  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Whitney  Point,  where  a  great  dam  holds  back  the 
flood  waters,  seem  far  removed  from  the  rush-hour  maelstrom 
around  Binghamton  Court  House  and  the  throb  of  the  rows 
of  factories  of  Endicott  and  Johnson  City.  New  Englanders 
settled  the  northern  towns  and  the  people  there  are  mostly 
of  the  old  stock.  A  polyglot  population  lives  in  the  Triple 
Cities. 

At  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  Broome  County,  where 
Route  17  winds  over  the  hills  into  Deposit  on  the  Delaware, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Catskill  foothills,  is  the  fringe  of  the 
summer  resort  country.  There  big  hotels  in  the  mountains 
cater  to  the  New  York  vacation  trade  and  the  scene  is  like 
neither  the  Triple  Cities  nor  the  rural  countryside. 

The  history  of  Broome  County  goes  back  to  the  Indian 
times.  Clinton’s  army  marched  through  it  in  the  Revolution. 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon,  found  it  hostile  territory  in  his 
early  days  as  a  prophet.  The  first  Farm  Bureau  in  America 
was  founded  in  Broome  County.  George  F.  Johnson,  who 
rose  from  a  shoe  worker’s  bench  to  head  a  great  industry, 
made  history  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  when  he  set 
up  his  “Square  Deal’’  pattern  in  labor  relations  that  is  known 
throughout  the  world. 

John  Broome’s  old  county  is  a  mighty  interesting  and 
many-sided  slice  of  York  State. 
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Chapter  18 

Binghamton — From  Log  Cabin  to  “Parlor  City” 

Binghamton  is  an  old  town— but  with  the  vigor  of  a  high 
school  quarterback,  the  vitality  of  a  well-fed  colt.  It  has  a 
dramatic  history  that  goes  back  to  the  Tuscarora  Indian 
village  that  stood  on  its  site  until  Clinton  came  along  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution  and  razed  it. 

But  this  industrial  Goliath  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  and  Chenango  Rivers  hasn’t  much  time  these  days 
to  be  mooning  over  the  past.  There  are  so  many  things  to 
be  made  and  to  be  sold  in  the  living  breathing  present,  such 
things  as  shoes,  cameras,  film,  furniture,  hunting  clothes, 
cosmetics,  airplane  trainers.  Those  are  a  few  of  the  300  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  made  in  the  170  industries  of  Greater  Bing¬ 
hamton. 

Since  1900  Binghamton  has  been  one  of  the  Triple  Cities, 
the  largest  by  far.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Binghamton 
was  an  important  center  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  hub 
of  railways  and  highways,  long  before  there  was  a  Johnson 
City  or  an  Endicott. 

In  the  days  when  Binghamton,  named  for  a  land  baron 
who  never  laid  eyes  on  the  town  that  bears  his  name,  was  a 
famous  cigar-making  center,  they  called  it  “The  Parlor  City,” 
because  it  was  so  neat,  a  showplace  like  an  old  fashioned 
parlor,  despite  its  industrial  flavor.  The  nickname  has  gone 
with  the  cigar  factories  but  this  vital  community  still  is  a 
tidy  one— for  such  a  beehive  of  industry. 
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An  air  of  direct  and  friendly  briskness  pervades  this  city 
at  the  marriage  of  the  rivers.  Binghamton  does  things  with 
a  gusto.  Its  political  wars  are  hard  fought.  Men  have  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  This  is  no  place  for  a  pussyfooter. 

It  has  produced  some  colorful  figures  in  politics  and  busi¬ 
ness,  along  with  a  heavyweight  boxing  champion,  a  Kentucky 
Derby  winner  and  a  madam  who  once  “reviewed”  the  na¬ 
tional  guard. 

For  all  these  flavorsome  dashes  of  color  in  its  pattern, 
Binghamton’s  salient  feature  is  its  stability,  built  upon  its 
solid  industrial  bedrock.  “The  Square  Deal”  policy  in  labor 
relations  in  which  the  major  industries  of  the  Triple  Cities 
have  pioneered  has  paid  off— in  every  way. 

The  Binghamton  of  the  20th  Century  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  a  trinity.  She  is  bound  to  her  younger  sisters,  Endi- 
cott  and  Johnson  City,  by  firm  economic  ties. 

Whether  as  the  leader  of  triplets  or  in  the  days  when  she 
was  alone  in  her  valley,  Binghamton  has  met  flood,  fire  and 
financial  reverses  with  the  same  staunch  spirit.  Now  she  is 
facing  a  tough  traffic  congestion  and  parking  problem.  It  is 
complicated  by  the  two  rivers  and  the  many  bridges  in  her 
center.  The  rush-hour  tangle  downtown  is  a  sight  to  behold. 
A  dramatic  plan,  which  would  close  some  long  established 
streets  and  open  new  ones,  is  taking  shape.  You  may  be  sure 
the  old  “Parlor  City”  will  find  a  way  to  get  rid  of  the  clutter. 

#  #  # 

The  Indians  called  their  village,  just  east  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  Chenango  Rivers,  Ochenang  but  the 
soldiers  of  the  Sullivan-Clinton  expedition  shortened  it  to 
“Shenang.”  Out  of  that  came  Chenango,  the  name  of  a  river 
and  a  county  and  for  its  first  40  years,  the  name  also  of  the 
settlement  that  became  Binghamton. 
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In  1786  the  state  granted  to  Robert  Hooper,  James  Wilson 
and  William  Bingham  30,600  acres  on  both  sides  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  embracing  nearly  all  of  the  present  southeastern 
part  of  Broome  County.  Bingham  is  the  important  man  in 
this  chronicle,  for  he  was  the  one  who  owned  virtually  all 
of  what  is  now  downtown  Binghamton. 

He  was  a  rich  Philadelphia  speculator,  at  one  time  a 
United  States  Senator,  who  had  vast  holdings  in  the  state  of 
Maine. 

Joining  the  Bingham  land  on  the  north  was  the  vast  tract 
of  the  Boston  Purchase.  The  New  Englanders  met  the  In¬ 
dians  in  a  treaty  council  at  Ochenang  and  got  them  to  sign 
away  their  domain  for  a  few  dollars,  some  geegaws  and  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  rights  around  the  mouth  of  Castle  Creek.  The 
liberal  use  of  firewater  may  have  speeded  the  negotiations. 

Joseph  Leonard,  a  veteran  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  is 
generally  credited  with  having  been  Binghamton’s  first  set¬ 
tler.  He  came  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Chenango  near  the 
present  Nimmonsburg  in  1787  but  to  get  there  he  had  to 
use  the  ferry  operated  by  James  Lyon,  who  had  a  cabin  near 
Binghamton’s  Clinton  Street  bridge.  It  was  Ferry  Street 
bridge  until  recent  years  and  James  Lyon,  probably  a  squat¬ 
ter,  may  well  have  been  Binghamton’s  first  white  resident. 

Leonard  was  soon  joined  by  other  settlers,  including  young 
Joshua  Whitney,  and  the  tiny  community  that  sprang  up 
two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chenango  took  the  name 
of  the  river. 

In  1800  Whitney  became  William  Bingham’s  land  agent— 
at  a  four  per  cent  commission  on  sales.  This  shrewd  Yankee 
looked  askance  at  the  rising  village  of  Chenango— for  it  was 
on  the  Boston  Purchase  and  not  on  Bingham  land. 

So  he  told  a  group  of  settlers  gathered  at  the  Keeler  Tav¬ 
ern  that  he  had  heard  a  new  bridge  was  to  be  built  across  the 
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Chenango  River  near  its  union  with  the  Susquehanna— on 
the  Bingham  purchase.  The  next  day  Whitney  and  five  other 
Chenango  men  began  clearing  an  acre  of  land  at  the  bridge 
site.  Actually  it  was  eight  years  before  one  was  built  there. 
But  the  ring  of  the  settlers’  axes  signaled  the  beginning  of 
Binghamton  and  the  downfall  of  Chenango  up  river. 

Then  the  land  agent  laid  two  streets— Court  and  Water. 
In  the  Fall  of  1800  John  C.  Christopher  built  a  log  cabin  on 
Water  Street,  the  first  dwelling  on  the  site  of  Binghamton. 
Before  long  there  was  a  thriving  settlement  which  was  called 
Chenango  Point.  The  older  settlement  on  the  Boston  Pur¬ 
chase  was  doomed.  Some  of  its  buildings  were  moved  to  the 
new  location. 

Joshua  Whitney  spent  the  rest  of  his  long  life  in  the  town 
of  which  he  was  in  a  real  sense  the  father.  He  accumulated 
a  fortune,  became  a  general  of  militia,  built  a  mansion  on 
upper  Court  Street  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  Susquehanna 
and  had  Negro  slaves  and  the  first  piano  in  the  backwoods. 
He  helped  promote  the  Chenango  Canal  and  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road,  serving  early  Binghamton  as  John  Arnot  had  served 
early  Elmira. 

It  was  in  1791  that  the  first  court  convened— under  twin 
elms  beside  the  Chenango  and  near  the  first  place  of  settle¬ 
ment.  Until  Broome  County  was  organized  in  1806,  the  ter¬ 
ritory  was  part  of  Tioga  County  and  Chenango  Point  shared 
the  court  terms  with  Newtown  (Elmira).  In  1802  a  combina¬ 
tion  court  house-jail  was  built  with  funds  supplied  by  Bing¬ 
ham.  He  also  gave  the  village  a  public  square,  the  plot  on 
which  Broome  County’s  fourth  courthouse  stands  today. 

In  1802  the  village  got  a  place  on  the  turnpike  that  ran  to 
Catskill  on  the  Hudson.  By  1810  Chenango  Point  had  200 
inhabitants  and  45  buildings,  including  the  noted  Peterson 
Tavern.  Huge  lumber  shipments  were  floated  down  the  Sus- 
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quehanna.  In  1810  the  first  church,  St.  Ann’s,  now  Christ 
Episcopal,  was  built  and  weekly  mail  service  by  post  rider 
began. 

“The  P’int,”  as  some  settlers  called  it,  was  spreading  its 
wings.  In  1811  it  had  a  newspaper  and  a  schoolhouse  and  in 
1816  stage  coaches  began  running  to  Owego  and  to  New¬ 
burgh.  In  1825,  the  White  Bridge,  first  to  span  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  was  erected  to  keep  company  with  the  earlier  Red 
Bridge  over  the  Chenango.  By  that  time  the  settlement  had 
dropped  the  “Point”  from  its  name  and  was  plain  Chenango 
again. 

The  village  was  incorporated  in  1834  as  Binghamton,  in 
honor  of  the  Philadelphia  land  baron  who  had  died  30  years 
before— without  ever  having  seen  the  place  he  founded.  At 
the  time  it  was  chartered,  it  had  1,500  people,  most  of  them 
living  north  of  the  Susquehanna.  It  had  factories  which  made 
plaster  and  plows  and  saw  mills,  to  give  it  an  industrial  tinge 
which  it  never  lost. 

May  6,  1837  was  a  red  letter  day  in  the  annals  of  Bingham¬ 
ton.  That  was  the  day  the  Chenango  Canal  opened  and  four 
horses  proudly  hauled  the  first  barge  along  the  towpath 
which  followed  the  general  line  of  the  present  State  Street. 

With  the  opening  of  the  92-mile  ditch  to  Utica  and  the 
Erie  Canal,  Binghamton  really  boomed.  In  1840  it  shipped 
five  million  feet  of  lumber  on  the  canal.  The  canal  brought 
many  Scotch  and  Irish  to  leaven  the  hard-shell  New  England 
character  of  the  town.  The  Chenango  Canal  lasted  until  1872. 
Its  heyday  was  the  1840s  and  even  then  a  railroad  was  inch¬ 
ing  its  way  over  the  hills  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie. 

#  #  # 

It  was  in  far  eastern  Broome  County  at  Deposit  on  a  crisp 
November  morning  in  1835  that  the  first  ground  was  broken 
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for  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad.  But  the  road  was  so 
hamstrung  by  financial  and  engineering  woes  that  it  was 
not  until  15  years  later,  on  Dec.  27,  1848,  that  the  first  Erie 
train  reached  Binghamton. 

Its  coming  was  dramatic  enough.  President  Ben  Loder  of 
the  Erie  had  ordered  two  excursion  trains  to  be  run  from 
Piermont,  the  eastern  terminus,  to  Binghamton.  The  trip 
began  at  dawn.  A  blizzard  whipped  the  hills  and  the  mercury 
sank  to  zero.  At  Port  Jervis  the  engine  of  the  first  train  got 
off  the  track  and  there  was  an  hour’s  delay  in  the  storm  be¬ 
fore  it  was  righted.  It  was  not  until  8  o’clock  at  night  that 
the  first  train  reached  Deposit.  Over  the  track  there  a  wooden 
arch,  adorned  with  evergreens,  bore  the  word,  “Welcome,” 
Upon  it  was  mounted  a  deer,  which  was  presented  to  the 
dignitaries  on  the  train. 

Through  the  snow-swept  night,  the  little  locomotives 
bravely  made  their  way  through  the  drifts  in  the  deep  cuts 
and  over  the  long  grades.  It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the 
thunder  of  cannon  announced  the  coming  of  the  Iron  Horse 
to  Bingham’s  town.  A  large  crowd  had  gathered  at  the  as  yet 
unfinished  depot.  Bonfires  and  torches  blazed. 

Ignoring  the  welcoming  delegation  of  the  village’s  upper 
crust  gathered  at  the  depot,  the  visiting  dignitaries  made  for 
the  nearby  car  house  where  on  two  long  tables  the  best  food 
and  drink  the  Pheonix  House  could  muster  awaited  them. 
The  feasting  and  oratory  lasted  most  of  the  night.  In  the 
morning  the  trains  went  back  the  way  they  had  come.  The 
storm  had  ceased. 

The  celebration  was  repeated  on  a  grander  scale  in  1851 
when  the  special  trains  came  through,  officially  opening  the 
entire  line.  President  Fillmore  and  Daniel  Webster  spoke  to 
4,000  people  from  the  platform  of  a  train. 

The  coming  of  the  Erie  meant  a  lot  to  the  village  of  some 
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5,000  souls.  By  1853  the  community  had  spread  across  the 
Susquehanna.  In  1854  the  Lester  brothers  began  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  shoes  in  a  small  way.  That  presaged  the  great  in¬ 
dustry  that  would  bring  the  Triple  Cities  into  being. 

In  1855  a  second  bridge  was  built  across  the  Chenango 
and  the  population  rose  to  9,000.  In  the  late  1850s  two  new 
industries  developed,  the  milling  of  flour  and  the  making  of 
cigars.  Both,  especially  the  latter,  were  to  be  important  to  the 
economy  of  Binghamton  in  their  time. 

The  1850s  were  significant  years  for  the  growing  city  at 
the  union  of  the  rivers.  A  second  railroad,  the  Syracuse, 
Binghamton  8c  New  York,  was  completed  to  Syracuse  in  1854. 

And  in  September  of  1858,  the  cornerstone  of  a  stone 
building,  a  sort  of  Gothic  Rhenish  castle  with  battlemented 
turrets,  was  laid,  on  a  commanding  hill  two  miles  east  of  the 
town. 

It  was  the  New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum  and  its 
founder  was  Dr.  J.  Edward  Turner,  a  New  England  physi¬ 
cian,  who  was  way  ahead  of  his  time  in  recognizing  alcohol¬ 
ism  as  a  disease.  But  his  state-supported  institution  had  a 
precarious  career.  Doctor  Turner  was  removed  in  1866. 
Three  fires  damaged  the  asylum  and  its  ledgers  were  spat¬ 
tered  with  red  ink. 

It  closed  its  doors  in  1878  and  the  state,  on  acquiring  full 
title  in  1879,  reopened  it  as  the  New  York  State  Asylum  for 
the  Chronically  Insane.  It  was  the  second  publicly  supported 
mental  hospital  in  the  state.  In  1890  its  name  was  changed  to 
Binghamton  State  Hospital. 

Late  in  1953  a  towering  765-bed,  $6,700,000  medical- 
surgical  building  was  dedicated  on  the  hill.  It  bears  the  name 
of  Dr.  William  S.  Garvin,  long-time  superintendent  of  the 
hospital.  The  old  stone  building  built  in  the  1850s  still  is 
in  use. 
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New  industries  in  the  1860s  were  an  iron  works  and  fac¬ 
tories  making  carriages  and  children’s  sleds.  Always  Bing¬ 
hamton’s  industry  has  been  diversified. 

In  1867  Binghamton  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  It  had  a 
population  of  11,000.  It  had  gone  a  long  way  since  Joshua 
Whitney  and  his  fellow-choppers  cleared  its  site  the  first  year 
of  the  century. 

#  #  # 

The  year  before  Binghamton  became  a  city,  death  took  the 
man  who  had  headed  its  first  village  government,  who  be¬ 
came  its  most  famous  citizen  and  who  might  even  have  been 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  name  was  Daniel  S.  Dick¬ 
inson.  Some  called  him  “The  Old  Roman  of  Broome.” 
Others  knew  him  as  “Scripture  Dick,”  because  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  Biblical  quotations  in  his  flowing  oratory.  He  was  an 
able  debater  and  court  room  pleader. 

He  came  to  Binghamton  in  1831,  a  young  lawyer,  and  he 
became  successively  village  president,  county  judge,  lieuten¬ 
ant  governor,  United  States  Senator  (1845-1851)  and  state  at¬ 
torney  general.  He  rose  to  national  power  and  in  the  divided 
Democratic  national  convention  of  1852,  might  have  emerged 
the  compromise  nominee.  Virginia  proposed  his  name  but  he 
declined,  out  of  loyalty  to  Lewis  Cass.  Franklin  Pierce  won 
the  nomination  and  the  election.  Dickinson  was  a  Union 
Democrat  and  a  friend  of  Lincoln.  He  received  108  ballots 
in  the  convention  of  1864  for  the  vice  presidential  nomina¬ 
tion  on  the  Lincoln  ticket. 

He  had  an  estate  with  large  orchards  along  upper  Front 
Street.  There  Daniel  Webster,  a  personal  friend  and  political 
foe,  was  his  guest. 

In  front  of  the  Broome  County  Court  House  there  is  a 
statue  of  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  in  swallow-tailed  coat,  ruffled 
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shirt,  stock  and  hair  falling  over  his  shoulders.  The  memory 
of  “The  Old  Roman”  is  perpetuated  also  in  the  name  of  the 
village  of  Port  Dickinson  and  of  Dickinson  Township. 

Two  railroads  came  to  Binghamton  in  1869.  The  entrance 
of  one  was  attended  by  violence  and  figured  in  the  fantastic 
railroad  wars  of  the  times. 

The  entry  of  the  11 -mile  Valley  Road  from  Great  Bend, 
Pa.  to  Binghamton  was  peaceful  enough,  although  it  had 
been  a  long  time  in  coming.  In  1851  the  Liggett’s  Gap  road 
was  completed  to  link  Scranton,  in  the  coal  mining  region, 
with  the  Erie  at  Great  Bend.  In  1853  it  was  renamed  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  which  leased  the  Valley 
Road  in  perpetuity  upon  its  completion  in  1869. 

That  same  year  the  Lackawanna  acquired  the  Syracuse- 
Binghamton  road.  Now  it  had  a  direct  line  from  the  heart  of 
the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  into  the  heart  of  Central  New 
York.  It  was  purely  a  coal-carrying  road. 

The  other  railroad  which  opened  in  1869  was  the  Albany 
&  Susquehanna  between  Binghamton  and  the  state  capital. 
Excursion  trains  and  a  celebration  at  Binghamton  marked 
its  opening.  It  had  taken  a  long  time  to  build  this  railroad, 
which  was  chartered  in  1851.  The  hilly  region  between  Bing¬ 
hamton  and  Harpursville  had  presented  difficulties. 

Joseph  H.  Ramsay  became  its  president  in  1864  and 
pushed  it  to  completion.  In  1866  he  contracted  with  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Coal  Company  to  haul  coal  from  the 
mines  to  Albany. 

Those  two  railroad  pirates,  the  sly,  pious  Jay  Gould  and 
the  flamboyant  playboy,  Jim  Fisk,  who  had  gained  control 
of  the  Erie,  looked  with  covetous  eyes  at  this  new  coal-carry¬ 
ing  road.  They  were  after  a  monopoly  in  that  field. 

Joe  Ramsay  was  a  fighting  man  and  resisted  every  move  of 
the  Gould-Fisk  interests  to  gain  control  of  a  majority  of  the 
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A.  8c  S.  stock.  The  battle  got  into  the  courts  and  all  kinds  of 
conflicting  restraining  injunctions  were  issued.  To  cap  the 
maneuvers,  each  side  had  receivers  appointed. 

A  bizarre  situation  developed.  Two  different  sets  of  re¬ 
ceivers  were  operating  two  sections  of  the  railroad.  The 
Ramsayites  controlled  the  Albany  end  and  the  Fisk  interests 
the  Binghamton  end. 

And  on  August  9,  1 869  two  trains,  each  bearing  conflicting 
legal  writs  and  a  gang  of  fighters,  were  rapidly  approaching 
each  other  on  the  tracks  of  the  Albany  8c  Susquehanna.  They 
met— head-on— in  the  yard  at  Bainbridge.  The  Fisk  engine 
was  derailed  and  some  of  the  Fisk  mob  were  captured. 

Fisk  mobilized  a  new  “army”  of  850  men  and  a  new  train. 
Again  two  engines  collided— just  east  of  a  tunnel  in  North¬ 
ern  Broome  County.  This  time  the  Albany  engine  left  the 
rails.  The  two  forces  collided  with  fists  and  clubs  but  with¬ 
out  gunplay.  Again  the  Ramsay  forces  won  the  field  and  the 
Fisk  contingent  retreated  toward  Binghamton. 

The  Albany  men  got  their  engine  going  again  and  hostili¬ 
ties  were  about  to  be  resumed  when  the  state  militia,  called 
out  by  the  sheriff  of  Broome  County,  stepped  in.  Broome 
County  was  Fisk  territory  and  the  Ramsay  faction  withdrew 
to  Harpursville,  after  blocking  the  tunnel  with  a  freight  car. 
The  violence  created  a  state-wide  sensation.  Governor  Hoff¬ 
man  declared  the  district  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and 
took  over  the  embattled  railway  in  the  name  of  the  state. 

Both  sides  claimed  victory  in  the  September  battle  of 
proxies  for  election  of  directors,  on  which  hung  control  of 
the  railroad.  Two  boards  elected  rival  slates  of  officers.  The 
Governor  ordered  a  court  trial  to  determine  which  board 
had  been  legally  elected.  A  trial  in  Rochester  in  January  of 
1870  decided  in  favor  of  the  Ramsay  faction  and  Jay  Gould 
and  Jim  Fisk  were  licked. 
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Deposit,  Where  the  Erie  Railroad  Began 


The  property  was  leased  forever  to  the  Delaware  &  Hud¬ 
son  Company  and  today  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  D.  &  H. 
system,  the  Susquehanna  Division,  which  links  the  Southern 
Tier  with  New  England. 

Binghamton  was  treated  to  more  violence  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  Early  in  an  August  morning  of  1870,  three  men  at¬ 
tempted  to  rob  the  Halbert  shoe  store.  Two  clerks,  Burrows 
and  Merrick,  sleeping  on  the  premises,  gave  battle  and  Mer¬ 
rick  was  shot  to  death.  Burrows,  although  wounded,  ran  out 
and  spread  the  alarm.  A  fire  bell  rang  through  the  quiet 
streets  and  a  manhunt  began. 

A  few  hours  later  the  bodies  of  two  men  were  discovered 
floating  in  the  Susquehanna  River.  Neither  was  known  in 
Binghamton.  And  at  midnight  a  scholarly-appearing,  elderly 
man,  carrying  a  satchel,  was  picked  up  walking  the  tracks  on 
the  edge  of  town. 

That  man  was  Edward  Rulloff,  a  strange  combination  of 
criminal  and  scholar.  He  had  escaped  the  noose  although 
people  around  Ithaca  were  certain  he  had  killed  his  wife 
and  baby  daughter.  He  had  spent  many  months  in  prison 
for  various  crimes  and  he  had  escaped  several  jails.  He  had 
posed  as  a  scholarly  philologist  and  duped  some  learned  peo¬ 
ple.  The  men  found  in  the  river  were  later  identified  as  two 
of  his  cronies.  There  were  bruises  on  their  bodies.  Perhaps 
Rulloff  had  figured  the  pair,  alive,  might  hamper  his  escape. 

And  Rulloff  almost  talked  his  way  to  freedom  in  Bing¬ 
hamton.  A  pair  of  shoes  he  had  left  behind  in  the  store 
proved  his  undoing.  The  left  shoe  showed  an  indentation 
over  the  big  toe.  Someone  recalled  that  the  notorious  Rulloff 
had  frozen  a  foot  during  one  of  his  jail  breaks  and  that  the 
great  toe  of  his  left  foot  had  been  amputated.  The  left  shoe 
of  the  pair  found  at  the  murder  scene  fitted  his  deformed 
foot  exactly. 
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He  was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder.  While  awaiting 

r 

the  gallows,  he  flooded  the  country  with  his  appeals  to  prom¬ 
inent  persons  to  save  the  life  of  a  scholar  who  had  discovered 
a  new  universal  language.  Horace  Greeley  visited  him  in  jail 
and  was  impressed.  Mark  Twain  wrote  a  letter  urging  that 
so  eminent  a  scholar  be  spared.  But  Governor  Hoffman  was 
deaf  to  all  the  clamor. 

Edward  Rulloff  was  hanged  in  the  Court  House  Square  in 
Binghamton  before  a  great  throng  on  May  18,  1871.  His  last 
act,  while  involuntary,  was  dramatic.  When  he  went  to  the 
gallows,  his  arms  were  pinioned  at  the  elbows  with  a  rope 
across  his  back  and  his  hands  were  thrust  in  his  trousers 
pockets.  When  the  trap  was  sprung,  his  right  hand  was 
yanked  out  of  his  pocket.  His  neck  was  broken  but  that  hand 
was  raised  as  if  in  farewell. 

#  #  # 

Once  Binghamton  was  known  far  and  wide  as  a  cigar¬ 
making  center.  By  1880  it  was  second  in  the  nation  in  that 
respect.  In  the  old  days  all  cigars  were  rolled  by  hand  and 
the  shops  of  Binghamton  developed  some  masters  of  that 
art.  The  growing  use  of  machinery,  a  serious  strike  in  1890 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  cigaret  combined  to  put  the  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  skids.  Still  as  late  as  1899  there  were  30  fac¬ 
tories  in  Binghamton  with  5,000  employes.  By  1924  that 
number  had  been  reduced  to  3,000.  Within  a  few  years  there 
wasn’t  a  cigar  factory  in  the  town.  Oldtimers  will  remember 
some  of  the  Binghamton-made  brands,  such  as  Grand  Com¬ 
mander,  Flor  de  Franklin,  Judge  Day. 

In  1882  the  Lackawanna  opened  its  main  line  stretch  from 
Binghamton  to  Buffalo.  But  only  coal  was  carried  on  the 
“Road  of  Anthracite”  until  1900.  Making  her  debut  with  the 
introduction  of  passenger  service  was  Phoebe  Snow  of  the 
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ads.  She  was  the  pretty  girl  all  dressed  in  spotless  white  who 
“was  about  to  go  on  a  trip  to  Buffalo”  and  whose  “gown  stays 
white  from  morn  to  night  on  the  Road  of  Anthracite.” 
Phoebe  retired  in  1917  but  her  memory  lives  in  the  name  of 
the  diesel  streamliner  on  the  Road  of  Anthracite,  on  which 
Binghamton,  as  the  midway  city  between  Buffalo  and  New 
York,  has  always  been  an  important  point. 

Binghamton  in  1886  was  the  first  city  in  the  Empire  State 
to  electrify  its  street  transportation  system.  The  trolleys  re¬ 
placed  horse  cars  which  had  been  running  since  1873. 

In  1889  a  tiny  acorn,  the  Bundy  Time  Recorder  Company, 
was  planted  in  a  little  factory  in  Water  Street.  That  grew 
into  the  mighty  oak,  the  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation,  when  transplanted  to  Endicott. 

That  same  year,  on  the  suggestion  of  George  F.  Johnson, 
one  of  his  foremen,  G.  Harry  Lester  moved  the  35-year-old 
Lester  Bros,  shoe  factory  out  into  the  country— where  John¬ 
son  City  stands  today.  No  move  of  greater  significance  had 
been  made  in  the  region  since  Joshua  Whitney  chopped 
down  some  trees  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  in  1800. 

And  it  was  in  the  1880s  that  Col.  Edward  F.  Jones,  a  pic¬ 
turesque  Civil  War  veteran  with  magnificent  mustaches, 
leaped  into  the  political  spotlight.  He  ran  a  scale  works  in 
Binghamton  and  his  slogan,  “Jones,  He  Pays  the  Freight,” 
became  a  household  word.  He  probably  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  in  America  who  did  pay  the  freight. 

The  colonel,  after  serving  as  head  of  the  city  police  and 
parks  departments,  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  1885  and  again  in  1888.  Both  times  his 
running  mate  was  David  B.  Hill  of  Elmira. 

Jones  bought  one  of  the  first  horseless  carriages  in  Bing¬ 
hamton,  an  electric,  and  retired  his  carriage  horses.  Rapid  and 
Transit.  He  became  blind  in  his  late  years.  He  provided  eye- 
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glasses  for  every  school  child  in  the  city  who  otherwise  could 
not  have  had  them.  When  the  old  warrior  died  in  1913  at 
the  age  of  85,  they  gave  him  a  military  funeral  and  his  body 
lay  in  state  in  the  Armory  before  it  was  taken  to  his  old  home 
in  Boston. 

On  the  Republican  side,  another  Civil  War  colonel, 
George  W.  Dunn,  ran  the  Broome  County  machine  during 
the  1880s  and  1890s.  He  was  one  of  Boss  Platt’s  most  trusted 
lieutenants  and  he  was  on  the  public  payroll  almost  from  the 
time  in  1868  when  he  got  a  government  job  in  Washington 
until  the  turn  of  the  century  when  he  lost  his  seat  on  the 
powerful  state  railroad  commission  and  Tom  Platt,  his  men¬ 
tor,  fell  from  power. 

As  the  old  century  faded  out,  a  smelly,  noisy  contraption 
with  a  high  dashboard,  a  sort  of  new  fangled  buggy  with  a 
motor,  began  scaring  the  carriage  horses  of  the  elite  and  the 
farm  nags  on  the  streets  of  Binghamton.  It  was  the  city’s  first 
automobile,  an  Oakman,  and  it  was  owned  by  J.  K.  Noyes, 
manufacturer  of  combs. 

The  age  of  gasoline  had  dawned  and  things  were  never  to 
be  the  same  again  in  Binghamton— or  anywhere  else. 
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Chapter  19 

Binghamton,  Giant  Triplet 

The  first  year  of  the  new  century  saw  the  birth  of  the 
Triple  Cities.  The  story  of  Johnson  City  and  Endicott  and 
the  rise  of  a  revolutionary  “industrial  democracy”  in  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna  will  be  told  in  a  later  chapter. 

Binghamton  shed  its  old  “Parlor  City”  monicker  to  be¬ 
come  the  Goliath  of  the  Triple  Cities.  But  while  it  may  have 
merged  its  economic  identity  with  the  two  mushrooming 
villages  to  the  west,  it  retained  its  vigorous  individuality  and 
its  own  traditions.  And  it  kept  its  place  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  Southern  Tier,  with  40,000  inhabitants  in  the  1900 
census. 

Industrywise  the  new  century  was  off  with  a  bang.  Cigar 
making  was  not  what  it  had  been  but  there  were  other  flour¬ 
ishing  enterprises,  including  the  now  departed  1900  washing 
machine  plant  and  the  patent  medicine  house  of  Kilmer, 
built  upon  the  Swamp  Root  label. 

And  in  1902  a  new  industry  moved  to  town.  Today  it  is 
the  Ansco  Division  of  General  Aniline  and  Film  Company, 
the  nation’s  oldest  and  second  largest  makers  of  photographic 
materials  and  the  largest  single  industry  within  the  city 
limits.  The  American  flag  that  floats  above  the  Ansco  plants 
and  those  of  its  sister,  Ozalid,  has  a  special  significance.  For 
they  are  operated  by  Uncle  Sam,  who  seized  them  as  alien 
enemy  property  early  in  World  War  II. 

Ansco  stems  from  a  little  daguerreotype  supply  shop 
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founded  by  Edward  Anthony  in  New  York  in  1842.  His 
brother,  Henry,  joined  him  and  one  of  their  early  customers 
was  Matthew  Brady,  the  photographer  of  the  Civil  War.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  conflict  the  Anthonys  sold  the  government  its  first 
military  photographic  equipment. 

In  1901  the  Anthony  firm  merged  with  the  Scovill  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  makers  of  cameras  since  the  1880s  and 
the  industry  became  Anthony  &  Scovill,  out  of  which  came 
the  name  Ansco,  and  moved  to  Binghamton  the  next  year. 

Ansco  became  a  formidable  rival  of  Rochester’s  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  and  when  it  obtained  a  basic  patent  for 
roll  film  through  the  purchase  of  the  Goodwin  Film  and 
Camera  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.  it  became  involved  in  a 
long  court  fight  with  Kodak.  Ansco  claimed  Kodak  had  in¬ 
fringed  the  process  of  the  Rev.  Hector  Goodwin  for  chem¬ 
ically  coating  nitrocellulose  which  could  be  compressed  into 
films  and  fitted  into  cameras.  In  the  end  Eastman  Kodak 
settled  for  a  sum  said  to  have  been  five  million  dollars.  That 
put  Ansco  on  its  feet  during  the  1920s. 

In  1928  the  company  was  sold  to  German  Agfa  interests 
which  spent  seven  million  dollars  modernizing  the  plants  and 
filled  key  posts  with  German-trained  executives.  After  Pearl 
Harbor,  Uncle  Sam’s  agents  “worked”  at  Ansco  and  in  1942 
the  government  took  it  over,  along  with  most  of  General 
Aniline,  under  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act.  A  new  set 
of  executives  took  over  and  the  plant  filled  many  govern¬ 
ment  orders  during  the  war. 

Since  then  Interhandel,  a  Swiss  holding  company  claiming 
ownership  of  the  company,  has  filed  suits,  never  decided,  for 
return  of  the  seized  property.  Legislation  designed  to  return 
the  General  Aniline  holdings  to  its  foreign  owners  died  in 
the  83d  Congress.  The  Triple  Cities  would  like  to  see  the 
plants  sold— but  to  private  American  interests. 
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The  Ozalid  Division  of  General  Aniline  and  Film,  whose 
chief  product  is  chemically  coated  paper  used  in  photo¬ 
graphic  processes,  came  to  Johnson  City  from  Long  Island 
in  1938.  It  is  built  upon  a  duplicating  process  developed  by 
a  German  priest  who  sold  his  patent  to  a  German  firm  with 
a  New  York  City  sales  office.  Ozalid  Corporation  was  formed 
in  1934.  It  joined  GAF  in  1940  and  was  taken  over  by  the 
government  two  years  later.  The  Triple  Cities  have  a  big 
stake  in  Ansco  and  Ozalid  for  they  employ  nearly  5,000 
persons. 

A  patent  medicine  line  named  Swamp  Root  built  a  vast 
family  fortune,  Binghamton’s  tallest  building,  a  newspaper 
and  a  massive  factory  building.  It  also  built  some  colorful 
legends  about  the  son  of  the  founder. 

The  founder  was  Jonas  M.  Kilmer,  who  came  to  Bingham¬ 
ton  from  New  York  in  1878  and  with  a  physician  brother 
began  the  manufacture  of  proprietary  medicines  under  the 
name  of  Kilmer  Bros.  In  1893  he  became  sole  owner  and  in 
1909  the  business  was  incorporated  as  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Com¬ 
pany,  although  Jonas  Kilmer  had  no  medical  degree.  But  he 
had  a  formula  for  the  Swamp  Root  products  which  sold  all 
over  the  world  in  the  heyday  of  elixirs,  bitters  and  tonics— 
before  there  was  a  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

Jonas  Kilmer  was  a  staunch  Presbyterian  but  he  liked  fast 
horses  and  he  had  one  of  Binghamton’s  first  automobiles.  He  , 
gave  liberally  to  charities  and  belonged  to  the  top  echelon 
of  the  city.  William  Howard  Taft  rode  in  Jonas  Kilmer’s 
private  railroad  car  when  he  campaigned  in  the  Southern 
Tier  in  1908.  Jonas  Kilmer  died  in  1912.  With  his  son,  Willis 
Sharpe  Kilmer,  he  had  built  Swamp  Root  into  a  multi-mil¬ 
lion  dollar  enterprise. 

The  son  did  everything  on  a  grand  scale.  He  owned  a 
yacht,  a  hunting  and  fishing  lodge  at  Sky  Lake  in  Broome 
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County,  now  a  Methodist  camp  ground,  and  a  Virginia  estate 
where  he  rode  to  hounds. 

But  it  was  as  one  of  Americas  leading  breeders  of  race 
horses  that  he  won  nation-wide  fame.  From  his  Sun  Briar 
Court  Farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  came  Exter¬ 
minator,  the  Kentucky  Derby  winner  of  1918;  Sun  Briar,  a 
notable  stud;  Sun  Beau,  Reigh  Count  and  Sally’s  Ally,  turf 
greats  in  their  time.  Sun  Briar  Court  trained  more  than  100 
race  horses. 

Willis  Kilmer,  who  also  dabbled  in  politics,  chose  April 
11,  1904,  his  father’s  60th  birthday,  to  launch  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  Press .  It  began  in  the  old  Swamp  Root  Building  at 
Chenango  and  Lewis  Streets,  now  a  cosmetics  plant.  But 
ground  had  already  been  broken  for  the  12-story  Press  Build¬ 
ing  in  Chenango  Street  in  the  heart  of  downtown  and  in 
1905  the  newspaper  moved  in.  Kilmer  died  in  1940.  The 
Press  in  1943  joined  the  Gannett  newspaper  group.  Under  a 
vigorous  editor,  Fred  W.  Stein,  this  50-year-old  newspaper 
is  a  powerful  force  in  the  community. 

Only  some  of  the  white  rail  fence  along  Riverside  Drive 
and  the  clubhouse  where  once  hung  the  trophies  won  on 
many  tracks  by  Kilmer  horses  remain  to  tell  of  Sun  Briar 
Court’s  days  of  glory.  Most  of  the  paddocks  and  pastures 
which  stretched  for  a  mile  along  the  road  have  yielded  to 
homes.  Once  the  farm  had  its  own  race  course  with  a  half 
mile  ring  and  a  three  quarter  mile  straightaway.  The  main 
stables  included  an  indoor  track  for  winter  training,  a  ma¬ 
ternity  ward  and  a  nursery.  John  Clark,  radio  and  advertis¬ 
ing  bigwig,  owns  the  site  of  what  was  one  of  the  finest  horse 
breeding  establishments  in  America.  And  a  bottle  of  Swamp 
Root,  from  which  it  all  sprang,  is  a  collector’s  item  today. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  century  when  marriage  licenses 
were  required  in  Pennsylvania  and  not  in  New  York,  Bing- 
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hamton  became  a  Gretna  Green  for  love-struck  couples  from 
south  of  the  border.  The  leading  knot  tiers  were  red-bearded 
Alderman  Ely  O.  Everts  and  the  Rev.  Ben  Herr,  a  Baptist 
preacher  who  offered  the  inducement  of  a  church  wedding. 
Taxicab  drivers  got  a  commission  for  bringing  in  trade  and 
sometimes  importuned  couples  arriving  at  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tions  who  were  not  matrimony  minded  at  all. 

The  father  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in  America  was  a  city  man. 
Byres  H.  Gitchell,  secretary  of  the  Binghamton  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  sensed  the  interdependency  between  the  city 
and  the  rural  areas  and  took  urban  business  men  on  tours 
of  the  countryside.  The  basic  idea  was  that  a  strong  and 
united  rural  economy  would  react  to  the  benefit  of  urban 
communities.  To  gain  that  end,  farmers  needed  technical 
information  and  a  forum  for  expressing  their  views. 

As  the  result  of  Gitchell’s  spade  work,  in  March  of  1911 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  sent  a  trained 
field  worker  into  Broome  County.  He  called  himself  the 
Farm  Bureau  agent  and  the  organization  which  he  set  up, 
the  Farm  Bureau.  It  was  the  first  one  known  by  that  name. 
In  1912,  after  receiving  state  sanction,  Broome  County’s 
Board  of  Supervisors  made  the  first  appropriation  to  any 
Farm  Bureau,  a  grant  of  $1,000.  The  idea  spread  and  led  to 
the  thousands  of  Farm  Bureaus,  welded  together  today  into 
the  powerful  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Fire,  flood  and  railroad  disaster  have  written  some  tragic 
entries  on  the  Binghamton  ledger  of  the  years. 

On  July  22,  1913,  sudden  flames  enveloped  an  overall  fac¬ 
tory  on  Water  Street.  Of  the  111  men  and  women  in  the 
building,  29  lost  their  lives.  Many  were  trapped  by  falling 
walls  and  it  was  several  days  before  all  the  bodies  were  re¬ 
covered.  Then  there  was  a  mass  public  funeral  in  the  old 
Stone  Opera  House. 
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Two  decades  later,  on  the  night  of  Sept.  5,  1933,  an  Erie 
milk  train  rammed  the  Atlantic  Express  near  the  State  Hos¬ 
pital  power  house.  Fourteen  were  killed  and  a  score  injured. 
It  was  the  worst  railroad  disaster  in  Broome  County  history. 

The  flood  waters  of  the  Chenango  and  the  Susquehanna, 
fed  by  the  smaller  streams  rushing  down  the  hills,  have  smote 
the  city  in  their  path  often  during  the  years. 

King-sized  floods  came  in  1935  and  1936.  A  cloudburst  in 
early  July  of  1935  raised  the  Chenango  24  feet  above  its  bed. 
The  flood  waters  boiled  into  the  Susquehanna  and  caused 
that  river  to  run  backwards.  The  flood  claimed  six  victims 
in  the  county— two  women  at  Lisle,  two  men  at  Chenango 
Bridge  and  a  boy  and  a  girl,  drowned  in  Ross  Creek.  An 
apartment  house  was  wrecked,  the  Ferry  Street  bridge  and 
18  others  in  the  county  were  washed  away.  That  same  flood 
ravaged  Hornell  and  other  places  in  the  Tier  and  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  country. 

In  March  of  the  next  year  the  rivers  again  vented  their 
fury  on  the  valley.  The  Susquehanna  rose  26  feet  in  the 
wake  of  a  long  and  steady  rain.  Hundreds  were  driven  out  of 
their  homes  or  marooned  in  them.  The  homeless  were  fed 
and  housed  in  public  schools.  The  city  water  supply  was 
curtailed.  The  damage  in  Broome  County  ran  over  three 
million  dollars. 

Uncle  Sam  has  stepped  in  to  check  the  flood  menace.  By 
1942  a  huge  dam  was  completed  at  Whitney  Point  and  walls 
and  levees  have  been  built  along  six  miles  of  river  bank  in 
Binghamton.  The  river  channels  have  been  deepened.  A 
dam  at  East  Sidney  in  Delaware  County  harnesses  the  Oule- 
out.  Army  engineers  have  recommended  other  controls,  es¬ 
pecially  flood  walls  at  Endicott,  but  the  appropriations  so 
far  have  not  been  voted.  Still  Binghamton,  the  city  in  the 
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midst  of  rivers,  breathes  easier  when  the  great  rains  come 
than  it  did  in  bygone  years. 

#  #  # 

This  city  of  80,000,  with  a  total  of  184,000  in  its  metro¬ 
politan  area,  is  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  shoes  and  photographic  supplies.  Actually  only 
four  of  the  35  plants  of  the  Endicott-Johnson  Company  are 
within  the  city  limits.  The  shoe  industry  is  concentrated  in 
Endicott  and  Johnson  City. 

Binghamton  has  the  Dunn  &  McCarthy  shoe  factory,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1897,  and  an  amazing  variety  of  other  industries. 
Among  them  is  a  plant  of  the  Kroehler  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  furniture  in  the  country.  The 
Brewer-Tichener  metal  stamping  plant,  which  in  the  old 
days  made  wagon  and  carriage  parts,  is  another  important 
industry. 

Fourth  largest  industry  in  the  Triple  Cities  and  a  rapidly 
expanding  one  is  the  Link  Airplane  Trainer  Co.  at  Hillcrest, 
which  employs  some  2,000.  It  started  25  years  ago  when 
Edwin  A.  Link  put  together  his  first  flight  trainer  from  ma¬ 
terial  he  picked  up  in  his  father’s  piano  factory.  This  factory, 
now  in  the  jet  electronics  field,  supplied  trainers  to  Russia 
and  other  foreign  countries  before  the  second  World  War 
and  had  large  contracts  with  Uncle  Sam  during  that  conflict. 
In  1954  the  plant  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Link  family 
to  become  part  of  the  nation-wide  General  Precision  Equip¬ 
ment  group. 

The  character  of  the  city’s  industries  shifted  with  the 
changing  times  but  when  one  departed,  another  stepped  into 
its  place.  So  the  ship  of  Binghamton’s  economy  has  sailed  on 
a  pretty  even  keel. 

Industrial  Binghamton  is  a  melting  pot  for  the  people  of 
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many  bloods.  The  foreign-born  came  in  waves.  Many  Irish 
arrived  in  the  1 840s  and  helped  build  the  new  railroads.  The 
Welsh  were  early  comers,  too.  The  German  influx  followed 
the  Civil  War  and  among  that  group  were  many  craftsmen. 
They  left  their  imprint  on  the  West  Side  in  the  names  of 
streets,  such  as  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schiller,  Goethe  and 
Handel. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks,  most  numerous  of  all  the  racial 
groups,  began  coming  in  the  late  1880s.  They  went  into  the 
cigar  factories  and  on  the  railroads.  Later  the  shoe  factories 
beckoned  droves  of  them. 

The  Lithuanians  settled  in  the  First  Ward  in  the  1890s 
and  most  of  them,  too,  became  shoe  workers.  To  one  Lithu¬ 
anian  family  a  son  was  born  in  1902.  His  name  is  Joseph 
Paul  Zakauskas  but  he  is  better  known  under  his  ring  name 
of  Jack  Sharkey.  He  won  the  heavyweight  boxing  title  from 
Schmeling  in  1932  and  lost  it  the  next  year  to  Camera.  He 
left  his  home  city  in  his  youth. 

The  Italians,  second  largest  racial  group;  the  Poles,  the 
Russians  and  the  Ukranians  arrived  in  the  late  years  of  the 
19th  Century. 

These  Old  World  peoples  have  flavored  the  Binghamton 
pattern  with  their  picturesque  folkways  and  have  made  it  an 
American  city,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

In  1939  a  group  of  13  representing  as  many  nationalities 
formed  the  American  Civic  Association  in  the  Triple  Cities 
to  help  newcomers  from  across  the  seas  become  adjusted  to 
American  life.  Each  year  a  colorful  Community  Folk  Fes¬ 
tival  is  a  Triple  Cities  event. 

Through  the  years  some  top  flight  baseball  stars  have  worn 
Binghamton  livery.  Wee  Willie  Keeler  of  “hit  ’em  where 
they  ain’t”  fame  was  the  third  basemen  for  the  Bingoes  when 
they  won  the  International  League  pennant  in  1892.  Frank 
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Schulte,  who  banged  out  21  homers  for  the  Chicago  Cubs  in 
1911,  was  a  local  boy  who  played  with  the  Lestershire  semi- 
pro  team  George  F.  Johnson  fathered.  Wild  Bill  Hallahan, 
the  little  left  hander  who  was  the  pitching  hero  for  the  Car¬ 
dinals  in  the  World  Series  of  1931,  got  his  start  on  the  sand 
lots  of  Binghamton. 

Binghamton,  now  a  Yankee  farm  in  the  Eastern  League, 
under  the  name  of  the  Triplets  plays  its  home  games  at 
Johnson  Field  in  Johnson  City,  which  shoe  magnate  John¬ 
son  built  in  1913.  The  Triplets  trained  for  the  major  leagues 
such  stars  as  Vic  Raschi,  Ellis  Kinder  and  Whitey  Ford. 

In  the  political  arena,  Binghamton  has  seethed  in  some 
bitter  scraps  and  produced  some  doughty  warriors  who  al¬ 
ways  ran  out  their  hits.  It  is  one  of  the  few  industrial  cities 
that  generally  goes  Republican.  But  in  the  depression  year 
of  1932  Roosevelt  carried  the  city  over  Hoover  by  197  votes. 

Long  a  Republican  power  was  Harvey  D.  Hinman,  eight 
years  a  state  senator  and  a  strong  contender  for  the  guberna¬ 
torial  nomination  in  1914.  He  took  over  the  Broome  leader¬ 
ship  after  Theodore  Roosevelt  knocked  out  the  Old  Guard 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Hinman  tangled  with  the  present  leader,  William  H.  Hill, 
in  1918  and  lost.  But  the  pair  later  made  up.  “Billy”  Hill, 
now  in  his  70s,  has  held  the  reins  for  35  years.  He  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  astute  politicos  in  the  state.  He  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun ,  Binghamton’s  morning  newspaper,  which 
traces  its  lineage  back  to  1818  and  which  reflects  the  views 
of  the  Johnsons,  to  whom  Hill  is  related  by  marriage. 

Among  the  Democrats  an  outstanding  figure  was  Harry  C. 
Walker,  mayor  in  1917  and  elected  lieutenant  governor  with 
A1  Smith  in  1918.  He  ran  for  the  United  States  Senate  but 
lost  to  James  W.  Wadsworth. 

A  stormy  petrel  in  local  politics  is  the  spectacular  Charles 
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W.  Kress,  variously  alderman,  city  public  works  commis¬ 
sioner,  a  federal  prohibition  officer  noted  for  his  smashing 
raids  and  mayor.  During  his  turbulent  term  as  mayor,  he 
was  beaten  up  on  the  street.  His  assailant  served  a  year  in 
jail  for  the  attack  and  later  was  murdered  in  a  gang  fight. 
Kress  is  likely  to  pop  up  any  year  as  a  candidate  for  office. 

Binghamton  has  a  Democratic  mayor,  Donald  W.  Kramer, 
serving  his  second  term  by  virtue  of  a  1953  victory  over  for¬ 
mer  Congressman  Edwin  Arthur  Hall,  another  perennial 
candidate  for  office.  Both  Binghamton  newspapers,  although 
traditionally  Republican,  supported  Kramer  against  Hall. 

Miss  Dora  Warren,  Binghamton  businesswoman  who  ran 
a  celebrated  “house”  on  Wall  Street,  was  not  in  politics  but 
she  demonstrated  her  power  with  officialdom  in  the  1930s. 
Some  National  Guardsmen  in  camp  at  Chenango  Bridge 
came  to  Dora’s  and  one  of  them  decamped  with  $130.  Dora 
went  to  the  law  and  was  granted  an  escort  of  city  and  state 
police  to  the  camp. 

“There,”  Stuart  Dunham  wrote  in  the  50th  anniversary 
edition  of  the  Press ,  “at  3  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  gallantly  lined  up  700  members  of  the  212th 
Anti-aircraft  Artillery  of  the  New  York  National  Guard  for 
Miss  Warren’s  inspection.  She  reviewed  the  Guard  but  could 
not  identify  the  offender.  ‘They  all  had  uniforms  on,’  she 
said.” 

Despite  such  lusty  sidelights,  Binghamton  is  a  substantial 
town  with  cultural  aspects.  In  music  the  Civic  Music  Asso¬ 
ciation  operates  the  Triple  Cities  Symphonic  Orchestra,  an 
opera  workshop,  a  youth  symphony  and  a  choral  society.  The 
Civic  Theater  since  1945  has  carried  the  banner  of  the  little 
theater  movement.  Its  playhouse  is  at  Hillcrest.  For  three 
years  Binghamton  has  had  summer  theater  on  “the  straw  hat 
circuit,”  with  name  players  appearing  with  local  thespians. 
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There  are  two  major  hospitals,  Binghamton  City  with 
nearly  600  beds,  which  began  with  18  patients  in  a  Court 
Street  residence  in  1888,  and  Lourdes  Memorial,  which  has 
just  completed  a  $1,560,000  wing.  There  is  a  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  the  Library  Building. 

And  out  Front  Street  on  25  county-owned  acres  eventually 
will  rise  the  five-building  modern  plant  of  the  Broome 
County  Technical  Institute,  housed  in  rented  quarters  since 
a  $670,000  fire  in  1951  swept  its  home  in  the  Washington 
Street  Armory. 

The  Institute,  which  gives  technical  training  to  high  school 
graduates,  opened  in  1947  as  an  arm  of  the  State  University, 
one  of  five  such  schools  in  the  state.  The  state  subsidized  its 
program  for  a  five-year  experimental  period,  after  which  the 
county  had  to  share  half  the  costs.  It  now  is  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  The  Institute 
emphasizes  training  which  will  be  useful  in  local  industry. 
The  practical  Triple  Cities  don’t  believe  in  frills,  educational 
or  otherwise. 

The  visitor  to  busy,  industrial  Binghamton  carries  away 
memories  of  other  things  besides  factories  and  the  traffic 
jam  at  the  rush  hour— if  he  looks  around  a  bit. 

Such  things  as: 

Youngsters  splashing  in  the  city  swimming  hole  near  the 
old  Rockbottom  Bridge— graceful  deer  in  the  zoo  at  Ross 
Park  that  Erastus  Ross  gave  his  city  in  1875— old  Victorian 
homes  that  whisper  of  an  elegant  and  more  leisurely  way  of 
life  lingering  amid  the  modern  ranch  houses  out  Riverside 
Drive— salesmen  in  the  lobby  of  the  plushy  old  Arlington 
Flotel,  scene  of  so  many  conventions  and  banquets  since  it 
was  built  in  the  1880s  up  by  the  tracks  of  three  railroads— 
more  salesmen  in  its  rival  a  few  doors  down  Chenango  Street, 
the  Carlton,  also  old  but  modernized— the  Spanish  War 
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statue  of  a  soldier  on  the  charge  at  the  bridge  where  the 
rivers  meet— the  names  of  the  16  towns  of  Broome  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  on  the  walls  of  the  County  Office  Building— 
“Scripture  Dick”  as  if  about  to  make  a  speech  from  his  ped¬ 
estal  in  Court  House  Square— people,  mostly  oldsters,  resting 
in  the  band  stand  there  under  the  trees  while  the  traffic  tides 
sweep  by— morning  glories  on  strings  brightening  grimy 
porches  in  the  First  Ward— the  skyline  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  Southern  Tier  as  seen  from  a  distance,  the  Press  Build¬ 
ing  that  Swamp  Root  built  and  the  Security  Insurance  Build¬ 
ing  raising  their  tall  heads  above  the  greenish  dome  of  the 
Court  House. 

The  old  name  of  “The  Parlor  City”  lingering  on  an  Odd 
Fellows  lodge,  a  paper  box  company,  a  rug  firm,  a  shoe  store, 
a  shoe  repair  shop,  a  waste  materials  outfit  and  aptly  enough, 
a  window  cleaners’  association. 

And  the  heartiness,  the  orderly  vigor,  the  air  of  confidence 
that  pervades  William  Bingham’s  town  which  rose  out  of 
the  wilderness  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
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Chapter  20 

The  Square  Deal  Towns 

One  day  in  1881  a  brisk,  twinkling,  sandy-haired  working¬ 
man,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  suit,  got  off  a  train  at  Bingham¬ 
ton. 

His  name  was  George  F.  Johnson.  He  was  a  married  man 
of  24  who  had  worked  in  New  England  shoe  factories  since 
the  age  of  13.  He  had  come  to  take  a  job  as  foreman  of  the 
treeing  room  in  the  Lester  Bros,  shoe  factory.  He  had  eight 
cents  in  his  pockets  and  somebody  had  stolen  his  collar  and 
tie  on  the  boat  between  Stonington,  Conn,  and  New  York. 
No  brass  band  welcomed  him.  Binghamton  did  not  dream 
that  the  Triple  Cities  man  of  destiny  had  arrived. 

College-bred  G.  Harry  Lester,  who  had  inherited  the  bus¬ 
iness,  liked  his  new  foreman,  so  popular  with  the  men  and  so 
full  of  ideas.  One  of  his  ideas,  which  Lester  followed,  was  to 
move  the  factory  out  in  the  country  “where  the  workers  can 
buy  lots  and  build  their  homes  near  the  shops.” 

So  in  1889  a  new  Lester  factory,  which  still  is  in  use  as  the 
Pioneer  Factory  of  the  vast  Endicott- Johnson  Corporation, 
was  built  on  farm  land  two  miles  down  the  Susquehanna, 
west  of  Binghamton.  A  village  called  Lestershire  sprang  up 
around  it.  But  Harry  Lester  sold  the  lots  to  the  workers  at 
a  profit.  Johnson  didn’t  like  that.  He  would  have  sold  those 
lots  at  cost  and  let  the  workers  pay  for  the  homes  they  built 
on  them  on  the  installment  plan. 

George  F.  put  up  a  little  white  house  in  the  village.  Three 
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generations  of  millionaire  Johnsons  have  lived  among  their 
workmen— in  modest  homes. 

In  1891  Lester  sold  $10,000  worth  of  stock  to  a  Boston 
leather  jobber,  Henry  B.  Endicott,  who  became  treasurer  of 
the  company.  During  dull  times  Endicott  lent  the  firm  more 
money,  taking  stock  as  security,  until  he  had  control. 

Endicott,  who  could  spend  little  time  at  the  factory,  de¬ 
cided  it  needed  a  new  manager.  He  picked  Johnson  after 
that  foreman  had  outlined  his  plan  “to  offer  the  workers  an 
incentive  to  produce  more  goods  by  putting  them  on  piece 
work  and  to  cut  out  the  frills  and  unnecessary  costs.” 

A  year’s  trial  under  this  plan  brought  excellent  results. 
Then  Johnson  told  Endicott  that  he  would  like  to  buy  half 
the  business  for  $150,000.  He  not  only  gave  his  note  for  the 
entire  amount  but  he  borrowed  from  Endicott  $150  to  pay 
the  war  (Spanish-American)  tax  on  the  deal. 

The  business  expanded  and  the  village  of  Lestershire  with 
it.  Johnson  put  the  profits  back  into  the  business  and  to  im¬ 
proving  the  conditions  of  the  workers,  many  of  whom  were 
newcomers  from  Southern  Europe. 

A  keystone  of  his  “Square  Deal”  was  laid  in  1900  when  the 
village  of  Endicott,  named  for  the  senior  partner,  in  the  old 
town  of  Union,  came  into  being.  It  was  laid  out  on  200  farm 
acres  six  miles  down  the  river  and  it  was  incorporated  in 
1906  as  a  village.  Its  first  building  was  Endicott-Johnson’s 
first  tannery.  Around  it  the  company  built  75  homes  which 
employes  could  buy  virtually  at  cost,  on  easy  installment 
terms.  No  two  houses  were  alike.  This  was  George  F.  John¬ 
son’s  answer  to  “the  company  town.” 

Next  came  an  ambitious  plan,  the  building  of  a  model 
community  at  West  Endicott  near  the  old  village  of  Union 
where  the  two  Revolutionary  forces  had  united.  There  1,000 
rolling  acres  were  turned  into  homes,  with  neat  lawns  and 
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gardens  near  the  shops  that  kept  rising  in  the  valley.  All  this 
was  on  a  scale  hitherto  unheard  of  in  industry.  The  Square 
Deal  plan  became  nationally  known  and  Woodrow  Wilson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  Binghamton  address  in 
1916,  singled  it  out  for  high  praise  as  a  model  in  labor  rela¬ 
tions. 

Henry  B.  Endicott  died  in  1921  and  Johnson  became  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  company— with  ten  million  dollars  worth  of 
stock.  Forty  years  before,  he  had  come  to  the  Southern  Tier 
with  eight  cents  in  his  jeans.  And  Lestershire  had  been  re¬ 
named  Johnson  City  in  his  honor. 

The  industry  expanded,  adding  its  own  rubber  and  re¬ 
claiming  plant,  opening  its  own  chain  of  retail  stores,  build¬ 
ing  new  factories  until  it  reached  its  present  colossal  size. 
Today  E-J  has  28  shoe  factories,  6  tanneries  and  3  rubber 
mills  in  four  Southern  Tier  communities,  employing  nearly 
20,000  workers.  The  industry  has  a  capacity  of  45  million 
shoes  a  year,  15  million  pairs  of  rubber  soles  and  31  million 
rubber  heels. 

These  statistics  are  formidable  indeed  but  it  is  the  wealth 
of  mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ploye  built  over  more  than  70  years  that  makes  Endicott- 
Johnson  outstanding.  Everywhere  in  the  industrial  valley  you 
see  monuments  to  George  F.  Johnson’s  enlightened  and  lib¬ 
eral  policies. 

Among  them  are  the  500-bed  Wilson  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Johnson  City,  the  Ideal  Hospital  on  a  hill  above  Endicott, 
a  maternity  hospital,  dental  clinics,  two  fine  libraries,  one  of 
them  in  George  F.  Johnson’s  former  residence  in  Endicott; 
Johnson  Park  in  Johnson  City,  home  of  the  Triplets;  Recrea¬ 
tion  Park,  En-Joie  Park  with  its  big  stadium  and  playground 
where  George  F.  once  had  a  race  track;  golf  courses,  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  playgrounds,  dancing  pavilions,  club  houses,  a 
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sprawling  public  market  that  sells  fresh  food  stuffs  at  cost, 
cafeterias  that  also  supply  meals  at  cost,  not  to  mention  the 
3,500  homes  sold  to  workers  at  extremely  low  carrying  costs. 

Add  to  all  this  a  liberal  profit-sharing  plan  and  pension 
system,  free  legal  service,  a  share-the-work  program  which 
spreads  employment  and  averts  layoff  in  slack  times  and  is 
it  any  wonder  that  organized  labor  never  gained  a  foothold 
in  the  Endicott-Johnson  industry? 

Qn  May  Day,  1934,  when  the  rest  of  industrial  America 
was  torn  by  strikes,  even  riots,  130,000  people  paraded  to 
honor  George  F.  Johnson.  In  March  of  1937  at  the  height  of 
the  labor  strife  in  the  Mid  West,  E-J  workers  signed  a  mass 
pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  Johnsons,  quoting  one  of  George  F.’s 
maxims,  ‘'Hold  Fast  to  That  Which  Is  Good.” 

George  F.  refused  to  join  the  NRA  parade  movement  and 
drew  national  attention  when  he  said  ‘‘Our  people  are  work¬ 
ing  eight  hours  a  day  at  the  highest  rate  of  pay  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  are  too  busy  to  parade.”  He  maintained  a  page  in 
the  Binghamton  Sun  in  which  he  stated  his  views  to  his  em¬ 
ployes.  The  Sun  still  devotes  a  page  to  Endicott-Johnson  City 
doings. 

The  man  who  had  come  up  to  the  top  from  a  work  bench 
was  genuinely  democratic.  He  liked  to  mix  with  his  “fellow- 
workers,”  as  he  called  them,  made  friendly  trips  through  the 
plants,  calling  many  employes  by  name,  went  to  all  the  com¬ 
pany  picnics,  clambakes  and  other  social  affairs.  He  did  not 
want  lawns  and  fountains  around  his  factories.  He  thought 
parking  space  was  more  important,  so  that  the  workers  did 
not  have  to  walk  a  long  way  to  their  automobiles  at  the  end 
of  the  day. 

George  F.  died  in  1948  at  the  grand  old  age  of  91.  A  decade 
earlier  he  had  relinquished  the  presidency  to  his  son,  George 
W.,  and  became  chairman  of  the  board.  On  the  founder’s 
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death,  Charles  F.  Johnson,  Jr.,  a  nephew,  took  the  president’s 
chair  and  George  W.  the  board  chairmanship.  Both  these 
executives  adhere  to  the  family  tradition  of  close  relations 
with  their  workers  and  of  unostentatious  living.  President 
C.F.  spent  50  Sunday  afternoons  calling  at  450  homes  of 
workers.  Ten  thousand  of  them  helped  him  celebrate  his 
66th  birthday  in  1953. 

There  are  monuments  and  boulders  all  over  Endicott  and 
Johnson  City  to  George  F.  Johnson,  including  a  life-size 
statue  in  the  heart  of  Endicott.  His  brothers  and  associates, 
C.  Fred  and  Harry  L.,  also  are  remembered  in  memorials. 

Granite  arches  over  the  street  greet  the  visitor  to  Johnson 
City  and  to  Endicott.  Each  bears  the  legend,  “Gateway  to 
the  Square  Deal  Towns.”  In  smaller  letters  are  the  words: 
“Erected  by  the  workers.” 

Those  words  symbolize  the  spirit  of  the  Square  Deal 
Towns.  The  communities  he  founded  and  the  good  will  he 
created  are  the  real  monuments  to  George  F.  Johnson,  who 
built  his  “industrial  democracy”  upon  an  ancient  and  often 
forgotten  code,  the  Golden  Rule. 

#  #  # 

Another  progressive  captain  of  industry,  Thomas  J.  Wat¬ 
son,  native  son  of  the  Southern  Tier,  followed  the  Johnson 
pattern  as  he  molded  another  industrial  giant  in  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Valley.  That  is  the  globe-circling  International  Bus¬ 
iness  Machines  Corporation  at  Endicott,  which  makes  some 
marvelous  devices,  machines  that  all  but  THINK. 

The  foundations  of  IBM  were  laid  in  1888  when  the  Bundy 
Company  began  making  time  recorders  in  Binghamton  with 
a  staff  of  eight.  The  factory  in  1902  moved  to  newly-born 
Endicott  and  changed  its  name  to  International  Time  Re¬ 
cording  Corporation.  In  1911  it  was  merged  with  two  outside 
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firms  to  form  the  Computing-Tabulating-Recording  Com¬ 
pany.  In  1914  this  concern  called  to  its  helm  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  who  had  made  a  brilliant  record  as  general  sales 
manager  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  at  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Watson  was  born  in  1874  in  the  hamlet  of  Dry  Run,  Camp¬ 
bell  township,  Steuben  County,  where  his  father  was  a  lum¬ 
berman  and  “comfortably  off,”  as  they  say  in  those  hills. 
Watson  senior  wanted  his  son  to  become  a  lawyer.  Young 
Tom  wanted  to  go  into  business.  After  a  term  at  the  Elmira 
School  of  Commerce,  he  got  a  job  as  a  bookkeeper  at  $6  a 
week.  Sitting  on  a  stool  all  day  irked  him.  He  wanted  to  sell. 

So  he  went  with  a  hardware  firm  in  Painted  Post.  He 
drove  around  the  countryside,  selling  pianos,  organs  and 
sewing  machines.  He  found  he  could  sell  anything.  He 
worked  for  a  building  and  loan  association  in  Buffalo,  then 
with  a  food  concern  before  joining  the  National  Cash  Register 
organization  where  he  won  a  reputation  as  a  dynamic  and 
imaginative  merchandiser.  Watson  has  been  called  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  No.  1  salesman.” 

Watson  originated  his  famous  slogan,  THINK,  in  1911  at 
a  pep  meeting  of  cash  register  salesmen  in  Dayton.  Times 
were  bad  and  the  salesmen  were  morose  and  apathetic.  Wat¬ 
son  made  an  impassioned  speech  in  which  he  said,  “The 
trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  don’t  think  enough.”  Then 
he  wrote  on  a  blackboard  in  big  letters  with  blue  crayon  the 
word  THINK.  He  had  framed  placards  made  with  the  single 
word  on  them  and  had  them  put  up  in  every  office  of  the 
company.  You  will  see  such  placards  today  in  every  IBM 
office  and  in  those  of  many  other  executives. 

When  he  came  to  Endicott,  the  old  time  recorder  plant 
was  the  largest  of  three  in  the  organization,  with  about  250 
employes.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  organize  a  band 
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among  the  workers.  In  three  years  production  and  employ¬ 
ment  had  tripled. 

On  April  30,  1954  IBM  employes,  56,000  strong,  assem¬ 
bled  at  350  dinners  in  57  countries  as  a  tribute  to  Watson’s 
40th  anniversary  with  the  organization.  At  Endicott,  in 
sprawling  streamlined  factories,  nearly  10,000  workers,  most 
of  them  highly  skilled,  produce  complex  computing  ma¬ 
chines,  as  well  as  time  equipment  and  cards.  IBM’s  Endicott 
plant  is  one  of  five  in  the  nation.  It  is  the  largest  and  the 
manufacturing  center. 

Among  the  mechanical  marvels  made  by  IBM  is  the  701 
computer  which  translates  Russian  into  English.  There  are 
electronic  devices  which  solve  in  minutes  complex  mathe¬ 
matical  equations  that  once  baffled  scientists  throughout 
their  lifetimes,  which  calculate  how  many  of  an  attacking 
enemy’s  planes  will  strike  one  spot  rather  than  another.  IBM 
machines  scan  tax  returns,  sort  traffic  tickets,  in  short,  do 
ciphering  and  bookkeeping  for  mankind  all  over  the  world. 

This  colossus  was  not  built  in  a  day.  Watson  through  the 
years  patiently  fostered  the  technical  studies  which  led  to  the 
development  of  the  complex  calculators,  while  all  the  time 
manufacturing  simpler  products.  He  followed  the  liberal 
labor  policies  of  the  Johnsons  in  the  valley.  IBM  has  a  recrea¬ 
tion  house  called  the  Homestead  and  a  Country  Club  for  its 
employes.  It  offers  library  facilities,  craft  clubs,  musical  pro¬ 
grams,  art  exhibits  and  lectures,  besides  athletic  activities. 

And  there  is  the  big  school  for  employes  in  Endicott,  the 
one  with  the  word  THINK  in  two-foot  letters  over  its  door. 
On  the  five  steps  at  its  entrance  are  the  words,  “read,  listen, 
discuss,  observe  and  THINK.” 

The  training  program  is  no  new  idea  at  IBM.  There  was 
a  school  in  the  first  plant,  the  Bundy  Building.  The  present 
building,  which  was  erected  in  1933,  contains  lecture  halls 
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and  laboratories,  with  a  staff  of  131  instructors.  It  already  is 
spilling  over  into  other  buildings.  The  school  furnishes  the 
requisites  for  advanced  engineering  degrees  for  students  who 
work  in  IBM  labs  and  plants.  More  than  25,000  have  come 
there  since  1936  from  all  parts  of  the  far-flung  IBM  domain. 

This  industrial  eagle  keeps  spreading  its  wings.  It  has 
added  a  large  new  factory  at  Endicott.  Compact  IBM  sprawls 
over  many  village  blocks.  Endicott-Johnson  factories  are  well 
scattered  in  the  Triple  Cities.  IBM  plants  are  chaste  gray. 
Most  of  E-J’s  are  bright  red. 

Thomas  J.  Watson  took  a  bold  step  when  the  depression 
struck.  He  hired  more  people  and  began  producing  parts 
that  he  knew  would  not  sell  immediately.  But  when  the  New 
Deal  came  along  with  its  social  and  economic  changes,  there 
was  a  heavy  demand  for  recording  and  calculating  parapher¬ 
nalia.  IBM  got  a  huge  government  order  from  the  Social 
Security  system.  The  Endicott  plants  made  naval  and  fire 
control  equipment  during  the  second  World  War  and  recon¬ 
verted  swiftly. 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  is  now  president  of  IBM.  His 
father,  the  architect  of  the  mammoth  industry,  is  chairman 
of  the  board  but  is  by  no  means  inactive.  In  Endicott  they 
will  tell  you  that  Thomas,  Jr.  is  “a  chip  off  the  old  block.” 
Which  would  indicate  that  IBM  will  keep  on  growing  like 
the  beanstalk  of  the  fable. 

Other  than  Ozalid,  which  has  been  at  Johnson  City  since 
1937,  there  is  another  important  industry  in  the  valley.  It 
is  the  war-born  plant  now  housing  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  at  Westover,  between  Johnson  City  and  Endicott.  This 
five-million  dollar  layout  was  built  during  World  War  II  by 
Uncle  Sam,  who  still  owns  it.  Its  first  tenant  was  Remington- 
Rand  which  had  a  large  contract  for  military  aircraft  pro- 
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pellers.  At  its  peak  it  employed  5,000.  After  the  war  it  closed 
and  the  buildings  were  sublet  to  local  warehouse  firms. 

In  1948  General  Electric  was  awarded  government  con¬ 
tracts  for  fire  control  armament  units  for  the  Air  Force  and 
leased  the  plant  for  five  years.  The  lease  was  renewed  in  1953 
and  GE  now  employs  about  1,800,  accounting  for  the  fifth 
largest  payroll  in  the  Triple  Cities. 

#  *  # 

Endicott  and  Johnson  City  are  about  the  same  size  al¬ 
though  Endicott,  with  its  extensive  shopping  district  along 
Washington  Avenue,  its  modern  Hotel  Frederick  and  its 
daily  newspaper,  the  Bulletin ,  seems  more  metropolitan. 
Endicott  with  20,050  people  in  1950  is  the  fifth  largest  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  state.  Johnson  City  is  sixth  with  19,249.  Ahead  of 
them  are  Hempstead,  Valley  Stream,  Freeport  and  Port 
Jervis,  in  that  order. 

Endicott  has  been  a  college  town  for  eight  years  but  it 
won’t  be  one  for  long.  It  is  the  seat  of  Harpur  College,  dedi¬ 
cated  in  1950  as  a  four-year  liberal  arts  college,  a  unit  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York.  Before  that  it  was  the  Triple 
Cities  College,  a  branch  of  Syracuse  University.  It  is  the 
first  college  in  Broome  County  and  when  it  moves  to  a  big 
new  campus  at  Vestal  in  1956,  a  long-held  dream  of  the 
Triple  Cities  will  be  realized. 

Harpur’s  history  goes  back  to  1932  when  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  began  extension  classes,  first  for  a  little  while  in  the 
club  house  at  En-Joie  Park  and  then  for  14  years  in  the 
Union-Endicott  High  School.  In  the  Fall  of  1941,  a  resident 
director  took  the  helm  of  the  school  which  took  the  name  of 
the  Triple  Cities  Center  of  Syracuse’s  extension  program. 

In  1946  it  was  opened  as  a  branch  of  Syracuse.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  as  an  overflow  campus  offering  liberal  arts  courses  to 
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returned  war  veterans  who  were  flooding  the  traditional  col¬ 
leges  of  the  state.  During  its  first  semester  72  per  cent  of  the 
students  were  GIs  and  75  per  cent  from  the  area.  Its  enroll¬ 
ment  justified  making  it  a  full-fledged  resident  unit  offering 
two-year  courses  in  liberal  arts  and  business  administration. 

Triple  Cities  College  was  one  of  several  educational  cen¬ 
ters  to  open  in  the  wake  of  the  war.  Associated  Colleges  of 
New  York  tried  to  fill  the  educational  gap  by  opening  tem¬ 
porary  colleges  at  Utica,  Plattsburgh  and  Sampson.  Harpur 
is  the  only  survivor  today. 

Triple  Cities  College  rented  a  noble  colonial  residence  on 
Lincoln  Avenue  opposite  the  park  in  the  heart  of  Endicott 
and  set  up  a  cluster  of  portable  buildings. 

In  March,  1948  the  State  University  of  New  York  had 
been  established  and  a  committee  of  community  leaders,  in¬ 
cluding  Thomas  J.  Watson  and  Charles  F.  Johnson,  per¬ 
suaded  the  state  to  make  the  Endicott  school  one  of  its  re¬ 
gional  colleges.  Its  peak  year  was  1948-49  when  1,187  stu¬ 
dents  were  enrolled.  Graduates  received  degrees  of  bachelor 
of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science  from  Syracuse.  By  June  of 
1950  the  number  of  those  given  such  degrees  totalled  317. 

The  school  had  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Triple 
Cities  and  in  1950  the  State  University  trustees  accepted  the 
proposal  of  the  citizens’  committee  that  a  liberal  arts  college 
be  set  up  in  Broome  County.  Title  was  transfered  to  the 
state,  which  agreed  to  match  local  contributions  with  state 
funds. 

The  new  college  operated  for  three  weeks  in  the  Fall  of 
1950  without  a  name.  Then  Harpur  was  chosen,  to  honor 
Robert  Harpur,  first  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and 
a  landowner  whose  possessions  included  the  village  of  Har- 
pursville  in  the  county. 

In  1952  the  state  announced  an  important  decision.  It 
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would  pay  the  entire  cost  of  building  a  new  campus  and 
would  finance  its  operating  costs,  except  for  funds  received 
from  tuition  fees.  After  surveying  29  sites,  including  one  of¬ 
fered  by  IBM’s  Watson  which  was  found  unsuitable,  the  state 
chose  376  acres  in  the  broad  valley  in  the  Town  of  Vestal 
across  the  Susquehanna  from  Johnson  City. 

It  is  hoped  to  occupy  the  new  campus  by  1956.  Four  build¬ 
ings,  to  cost  a  total  of  ten  millions  and  to  accommodate  a 
student  body  of  1,200  are  on  the  drawing  boards. 

Until  it  moves  across  the  river,  Harpur  College  continues 
in  its  present  cramped  quarters— the  former  mansion  that  is 
the  administrative  office,  George  F.  Johnson’s  old  carriage 
house  in  the  rear  of  the  Memorial  Library  which  his  family 
gave  Endicott  and  which  was  the  shoe  magnate’s  home— and 
the  portable  barracks-like  structures. 

Harpur  College  has  a  current  enrollment  of  nearly  800 
full  and  part-time  students,  with  a  faculty  of  59.  It  has  gone 
a  long  way  in  eight  years  and  if  the  state  provides  the  ten 
millions,  it  will  soon  become  a  new  educational  citadel  of 
the  Southern  Tier  in  its  new  home. 

The  shadow  of  the  Triple  Cities  has  fallen  over  old  com¬ 
munities  like  Vestal  and  Union,  which  were  farming  villages 
until  the  industries  marched  into  the  valley.  Vestal,  the 
future  college  town,  was  the  birthplace  and  boyhood  home 
of  David  Ross  Locke  (1833-1888),  who,  writing  humorous 
pieces  under  the  name  of  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  was  a  favorite 
“columnist”  of  the  post  Civil  War  years. 

Union,  where  a  boulder  on  the  lawn  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  tells  of  the  meeting  of  two  Revolutionary  forces 
there,  has  lost  its  identity  in  the  onrush  of  industrial  Endi¬ 
cott,  of  which  it  now  is  a  part.  It  also  was  the  onetime  home 
of  a  noted  writer.  Edwin  Judson,  who  under  the  pen  name  of 
Ned  Buntline,  wrote  the  stories  and  plays  which  glorified 
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the  exploits  of  Buffalo  Bill  (Col.  William  F.  Cody)  lived  in 
Union  from  1885  to  1890. 

The  industrialization  of  the  Triple  Cities  has  brought  vast 
residential  tracts  where  once  was  farm  land  in  all  of  south¬ 
western  Broome  County,  particularly  in  Vestal  where  so 
many  Triple  Cities  workers  live. 

Port  Dickinson,  boom  town  of  the  old  Chenango  Canal 
days;  Kirkwood  and  Conklin  townships  have  taken  on  a 
suburban  air.  West  Corners,  north  of  Endicott,  has  lost  its 
rural  crossroads  aspect  to  the  ranch  house  invasion. 

The  orbit  of  the  advancing  Triple  Cities  swings  across  the 
state  line,  too.  Among  the  Pennsylvania  communities  which 
provide  homes  for  those  who  work  in  New  York  State  are 
Halsted  and  Great  Bend,  where  the  “long  and  crooked  river” 
makes  a  sweeping  curve,  then  re-enters  the  state  of  its  birth. 
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Chapter  21 

In  the  Hills  of  Broome 

Take  any  road  that  leads  north  or  west  from  the  Triple 
Cities,  the  dominion  where  factory  is  king,  and  you  are  in 
another  world,  the  peaceful  farming  country  of  the  Broome 
County  hills. 

Should  you  take  the  road  from  Endicott  to  Whitney  Point, 
you  leave  all  industrialization  behind  at  Union  Center. 
^Maine  is  a  quiet  village  under  old  trees.  At  Glen  Aubrey  a 
relic  of  the  American  past  survives  in  an  eight-sided  inn, 
built  in  1857.  Opposite  the  octagonal  tavern  is  a  speedway 
for  auto  racing  which  brings  you  sharply  back  into  mid  20th 
Century. 

Route  12,  the  highroad  to  Norwich  and  Utica,  leads  you 
to  the  region’s  playground,  the  900  unspoiled  wildwood 
acres  of  Chenango  Valley  State  Park.  The  picturesque  Che¬ 
nango  River  flows  through  the  park  and  there  are  two  spar¬ 
kling  little  natural  lakes,  Lily  and  Chenango,  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  bathing  beach  at  the  former.  Between  the  lakes  are 
shady  picnic  grounds. 

There  are  deer  in  the  woods,  bass,  pickerel  and  bullheads 
in  the  lakes.  The  state  has  a  fish  hatchery  in  the  park  which 
breeds  brown  and  brook  trout.  Chenango  Valley  Park  in¬ 
cludes  a  golf  course,  an  archery  range,  23  cabins  for  hire, 
a  well  populated  tourist  camp  where  cars  one  July  day  of 
1954  displayed  the  licenses  of  eight  states  and  Canada.  Camp 
Evans  for  crippled  children  is  in  the  park,  which  is  under 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  New  York  State  Parks  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  park,  first  projected  in  1926,  was  opened  in  1928  after 
the  land  had  been  purchased  from  its  farmer  owners.  It  has 
become  a  playground  for  people  from  Broome,  Chenango 
and  Delaware  Counties  and  its  superintendent,  E.  C.  Strong, 
estimated  it  would  draw  200,000  visitors  during  the  current 
season.  Only  12  miles  from  bustling  Binghamton,  this  park 
is  a  green  and  sylvan  retreat  for  city  folk,  as  well  as  rural 
dwellers. 

At  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  the  Tioghnioga  and  the 
Otselic,  and  at  the  union  of  two  busy  highways,  Routes  11 
and  79,  is  Whitney  Point,  lying  in  a  shallow  valley  ringed  by 
mighty  hills. 

After  the  great  Southern  Tier  floods  of  1935  and  1936, 
Uncle  Sam  built  at  Whitney  Point,  to  harness  the  waters  of 
the  unruly  Otselic,  the  largest  earthen  dam  in  the  state.  It  is 
6,300  feet  long  and  90  feet  high.  It  cost  $2,678,000  and  in  its 
construction  2,700,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  excavated. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  paid  it  a  visit  on  one  of  his 
inspection  tours. 

This  meeting  place  of  two  rivers  was  a  trading  post  in  In¬ 
dian  times,  for  the  Tioghnioga  was  a  water  route  from  the 
Long  House  of  the  Iroquois  Nations  on  Onondaga  Lake  and 
along  it  lay  the  trails  to  the  Susquehanna  country. 

The  village  was  founded  in  1791  by  General  John  Patter¬ 
son,  a  Massachusetts  veteran  who  had  fought  at  Bunker  Hill 
and  for  a  time  the  place  was  known  as  Patterson’s  Settle¬ 
ment.  Then  in  1802,  Thomas  and  William  Whitney  came. 
They  were  brothers  of  the  redoubtable  Joshua,  who  fathered 
Binghamton,  and  one-legged  Tom  had  the  family  enterprise 
and  shrewdness. 

Thomas  Whitney  built  a  bridge  and  was  co-operator  of  a 
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grist  mill,  the  first  one  in  Broome  County  north  of  Chenango 
Forks.  When  he  was  appointed  postmaster,  he  wrote  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  stating  that  the  name  of  the  postoffice  was  Whitney’s 
Point  and  so  it  became,  although  there  were  settlers  who  re¬ 
sented  Tom’s  high-handed  methods.  The  name  was  changed 
to  Whitney  Point  in  1932. 

In  the  late  19th  Century  cutters  and  carriages  were  made 
in  the  village.  In  1897  Whitney  Point’s  business  district  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  spirit  of  their  New  England  fore¬ 
bears,  the  merchants  set  up  shop  in  shanties  until  new  build¬ 
ings  could  be  erected. 

The  village  showplaces  are  the  huge  flood  control  dam 
and  its  central  school,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state,  both 
in  physical  plant  and  enrollment.  It  has  1,400  pupils  from 
ten  communities. 

Whitney  Point  has  been  the  site  of  the  Broome  County 
Fair  since  1850  but  for  all  of  that  its  ties  are  closer  to  Cort¬ 
land  and  Chenango  County  communities  than  to  Bingham¬ 
ton  and  southern  Broome. 

Lisle,  on  the  Tioghnioga  and  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  county,  was  a  part  of  the  Boston  Purchase  and  settled  by 
New  Englanders  who  left  their  enduring  imprint  on  this 
community  of  white  houses  and  churches. 

A  cluster  of  ten  of  those  white  buildings,  most  of  them 
former  dwellings,  form  the  Lisle  Conference  Center,  which 
since  1941  has  been  the  property  of  the  New  York  Congre¬ 
gational  Conference.  That  year  it  took  over  the  Happy  Val¬ 
ley  Homes  for  Children,  which  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
H.  Edwards  had  founded  in  1912,  with  the  aim  of  restoring 
foster  children  to  a  normal  home  life.  It  received  children 
from  various  parts  of  the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  had  come  back  to  their  home  town 
after  ministerial  duties  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
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Madison.  The  death  of  a  young  daughter  inspired  them  to 
found  the  Happy  Valley  camp  for  children  who  came  from  un¬ 
fortunate  environments. 

Gifts  from  the  wealthy  Charles  R.  Cranes  of  Chicago, 
whose  deaf  daughter  Mrs.  Edwards  had  tutored,  enabled  the 
Happy  Valley  camp  to  take  over  some  village  buildings,  in¬ 
cluding  a  former  tavern  which  had  the  unsavory  name  of 
“The  Pig’s  Ear.”  At  a  time  when  Lisle  was  known  as  “the 
wettest  place  between  Cortland  and  Binghamton,”  this  hotel 
was  the  leading  grog  shop.  On  Jan.  5,  1918,  in  the  first  elec¬ 
tion  in  which  women  ever  voted  in  New  York  State,  Lisle 
went  “dry.”  The  victory  was  largely  due  to  the  women.  “The 
Pig’s  Ear”  was  remodeled  and  dedicated  to  a  nobler  use. 

The  Congregational  laymen  began  meeting  at  Happy  Val¬ 
ley  in  1932  and  after  the  Edwardses  gave  up  the  camp  in 
1941,  the  church  group  took  over.  Besides  holding  its  own 
summer  sessions  there,  the  conference  rents  the  center  to 
numerous  church  and  character-building  organizations  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  The  center  has  a  capacity  of  114.  It  includes 
several  cottages  and  former  village  houses,  an  auditorium,  a 
dining  hall  and  dormitories.  The  season  begins  in  May  and 
ends  in  October.  Off  seasons,  its  resident  director,  Walter 
Page,  lectures  and  organizes  men’s  clubs  throughout  the 
state  for  the  Congregationalists. 

In  the  middle  of  the  layout  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tioghnioga  is  the  gracious  old  white  Lisle  Congregational 
Church.  The  congregation  was  founded  on  1797.  A  plate 
beside  its  doorway  nearly  nine  feet  up  shows  the  high  water 
line  of  the  flood  of  July,  1935.  Two  Lisle  women  were 
drowned  in  that  disaster  and  embankments  have  been  built 
against  the  river’s  rampages. 

A  native  of  Lisle  and  a  brother  of  Richard  Edwards  was 
William  H.  Edwards,  the  “Big  Bill”  of  Princeton  football 
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fame,  who  collaborated  with  Walter  Camp  on  a  book  about 
the  gridiron  sport  and  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
New  York  City  during  the  reign  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Busy  highways  radiating  from  the  Triple  Cities  crisscross 
Broome  County.  One  is  Route  7  which  winds  over  the  hills 
to  Oneonta  and  the  Mohawk  Valley.  On  that  highway,  in 
the  town  of  Colesville,  is  a  Broome  County  village  with  the 
unusual  name  of  Sanitaria  Springs. 

There  from  Indian  times  a  mineral  spring  has  gushed  out 
of  the  side  of  a  hill  and  there  around  1893  Dr.  S.  Andrew 
Kilmer,  a  brother  of  Jonas,  founder  of  the  Binghamton 
Swamp  Root  patent  medicine  house,  opened  a  big  sanitar¬ 
ium.  The  water  cure  flourished  and  in  1898  the  name  of  the 
village  was  changed  from  Osborne  Hollow  to  Sanitaria 
Springs. 

The  Kilmer  sanitarium  gave  way  to  a  summer  hotel  which 
closed  more  than  20  years  ago.  Then  the  Jehovah  Witnesses 
sect  bought  the  big  building,  tore  it  down  and  moved  it 
away.  Now  only  a  barn,  used  as  a  dwelling,  and  the  name  on 
the  postoflice  remain  to  tell  of  a  once  noted  water  cure. 

#  *  # 

In  1825  young  Josiah  Stowel  of  Afton,  the  Chenango 
County  village  just  over  the  line  from  Broome  County,  went 
to  visit  in  Palmyra,  a  Wayne  County  village  set  among  those 
knobby  hillocks  known  as  drumlins,  relics  of  the  glacial  age. 

There  he  met  a  big  tow-headed  young  fellow  of  20  with 
dreamy  eyes  and  magnetic  manner.  The  Palmyra  youth  was 
Joseph  Smith  and  he  had  a  reputation  in  the  neighborhood 
as  a  mystic  who  hunted  buried  treasure  revealed  to  him 
through  use  of  a  “peep  stone”  and  through  visions  in  the 
night. 

Stowel  told  Smith  of  a  hidden  Spanish  silver  mine  along 
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the  Susquehanna  at  Harmony  (now  Oakland,  Pa.)  just  south 
of  the  great  bend  of  the  river.  He  persuaded  Joseph,  his 
father  and  some  others  to  join  him  in  digging  for  the  lost 
treasure,  which  according  to  a  romantic  frontier  legend,  had 
been  buried  long  ago  by  Spanish  pirates  who  came  up  the 
Susquehanna. 

The  gold  diggers  boarded  at  the  home  of  a  bearded  and 
stern  farmer  named  Isaac  Hale.  One  of  his  nine  children  was 
a  shapely  daughter,  Emma.  She  and  Joseph  Smith  fell  in  love 
but  Isaac  Hale  did  not  fancy  this  mystical  fellow  as  a  son-in- 
law.  So  Joseph  went  back  to  Palmyra— to  return  to  Harmony 
and  elope  with  Emma  early  in  1827  in  a  sleigh  which  took 
them  to  Afton,  where  they  were  married. 

A  short  time  later  the  future  prophet  appeared  in  Palmyra 
with  a  bride  and  a  half  finished  manuscript  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  which  he  said  had  been  revealed  to  him  on  golden 
plates  he  had  taken  from  the  breast  of  a  drumlin  on  the 
Palmyra-Manchester  road.  Out  of  that  grew  the  mighty 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  commonly 
known  as  Mormons. 

But  the  early  ministry  of  the  prophet  was  fraught  with 
trouble— especially  in  Broome  County  where  he  went  seeking 
converts  after  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
the  founding  of  the  church  at  Fayette  in  1830. 

Colesville  became  the  center  of  his  Broome  County  evan¬ 
gelistic  endeavors.  He  won  some  converts  there  and  con¬ 
ducted  baptisms  in  the  creeks.  But  he  also  gained  some  ene¬ 
mies,  who  called  him  a  fraud  and  a  blasphemer.  Smith  and 
his  followers  were  mobbed  after  they  had  rebuilt  a  dam, 
which  had  been  torn  down  by  his  foes.  The  dam  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  baptismal  rites,  for  the  stream  was  low. 

Among  his  converts  was  Joseph  Knight  and  his  son,  Newel, 
who  lived  near  Nineveh.  When  the  prophet  “cast  out  the 
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devil”  from  Newel,  who  had  fallen  on  the  floor  in  some  kind 
of  a  fit,  Smith  was  arrested  on  a  charge  akin  to  sorcery,  that 
“he  used  his  priestly  powers  on  credulous  men  to  get  their 
property  away  from  them.”  The  Mormon  was  acquitted  after 
trial  at  Afton. 

But  another  warrant  was  served  upon  him  and  he  was 
hurried  over  the  Broome  County  line  to  answer  a  charge  of 
claiming  supernatural  powers.  The  countryside  was  aroused 
and  in  a  justice  of  the  peace  court  at  2  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  many  witnesses  testified  against  the  fortune  teller,  “peep 
stone”  expert  and  money  digger  who  had  become  the  evan¬ 
gelist  of  a  new  religion.  Again  Joseph  Smith  was  acquitted 
but  he  was  told  to  “get  out  of  Broome  County  and  stay  out.” 
He  did  just  that. 

#  #  # 

Route  17,  the  highway  that  knits  together  the  major  com¬ 
munities  of  the  Southern  Tier,  dips  down  into  the  charming, 
old  maple-shaded  village  of  Windsor,  east  of  Binghamton 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  which  makes  a  bee 
line  for  Pennsylvania  before  it  winds  back  again  into  York 
State  at  Riverside. 

Windsor  goes  far  back  into  recorded  history.  Nearby  at  the 
important  Tuscarora  Indian  village  of  Ouaquaga,  founded 
early  in  the  18th  Century,  a  chapel  was  built  and  white  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  preaching  the  Gospel  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Sir  William  Johnson  visited  the  place  and  ordered  a  fort 
built  there.  The  missionaries  came  in  1754.  They  were 
Gideon  Hawley,  Benjamin  Ashley  and  his  wife,  Rebecca. 
Rebecca  acted  as  interpreter.  Her  life  story  is  a  strange  one. 
She  had  been  captured  at  the  age  of  eight  from  her  home 
in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  and  lived  with  the  redskins  until  she  was 
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35,  when  she  was  rescued  and  taken  back  to  Massachusetts  by 
her  brother,  Joseph  Kellogg.  After  four  years  at  the  mission 
post,  she  died.  The  Indians  loved  her  and  called  her  Wau- 
sana. 

In  1909  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  placed 
a  boulder  and  tablet  in  honor  of  Rebecca  Kellogg  Ashley  on 
the  site  of  the  Indian  village  where  she  had  labored  in  the 
wilderness. 

During  the  Revolution,  American  troops  under  Butler 
destroyed  the  Indian  village.  The  first  white  settlers  came  in 
1789  and  for  a  few  years  Windsor  was  a  trading  center  and 
one  of  the  most  important  places  on  the  frontier.  In  1818 
it  was  connected  by  highway  with  Binghamton.  After  the 
timber  was  cut  off  the  hills  and  the  Chenango  Canal  was 
built,  to  the  westward,  Windsor  stood  still. 

Its  old  Academy  was  famous  before  the  Civil  War.  And 
it  had  two  whip  factories  until  the  1920s  when  the  automo¬ 
bile  put  horse  whips  in  mothballs.  Its  Eagle  Hotel  was  once 
a  rendezvous  for  Broome  County  politicians.  The  Plunkett 
house  in  the  village  had  a  secret  place  for  harboring  fugitive 
slaves  during  the  days  of  the  Underground  Railroad.  And 
Windsor  had  a  famous  daughter,  Alice  Freeman  Palmer, 
founder  and  first  president  of  Wellesley  College. 

This  old  stage  coach  town  with  its  village  green  and  gra¬ 
cious  old  homes  is  a  breath  from  the  long  ago. 
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Chapter  22 

Deposit  in  the  Summer  Resort  Country 


Route  17  picks  its  narrow,  twisting  way  up  steep  incline 
and  down  sharp  grade  from  Windsor  to  Deposit.  This  is 
sparsely  settled  country  and  the  woods  are  thick.  In  them 
are  the  sparkling  waters  of  little  Sky  and  Otter  Lakes  and 
Lower  Fly  Pond.  There  are  summer  camps  along  the  way 
and  scout  troops  are  hiking  over  the  trails. 

This  is  a  new  square  in  the  many-sided  Southern  Tier  pat¬ 
tern.  For  this  is  the  fringe  of  the  summer  resort  country,  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  we  are  at  the 
headwaters  of  a  new  river,  the  West  Branch  of  the  Delaware. 

And  at  Deposit  the  state  line,  Route  17  and  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road  all  veer  off  to  the  southeast  as  if  drawn  by  the  magnet 
of  the  great  metropolis  only  125  miles  away— and  the  South¬ 
ern  Tier,  or  at  least  my  conception  of  it,  ends. 

Deposit  straddles  a  county  line.  Of  its  2,016  people,  1,134 
of  them  live  in  Broome  County  and  882  in  Delaware.  The 
business  section  is  in  Broome. 

If  you  are  wondering  why  a  community  was  named  De¬ 
posit,  the  answer  is  simple.  It  goes  back  to  the  early  days 
when  men  began  to  market  the  virgin  timber  along  the  Dela¬ 
ware. 

At  first  the  lumberman  cut  only  the  pine,  hemlock  and 
hardwood  trees  along  the  river  and  rafted  them  downstream. 
Then  they  began  working  out  in  the  hills  and  hauling  the 
trees  by  sleigh  to  the  banks  of  the  river  where  they  were  de- 
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posited  in  huge  piles.  From  a  log  deposit  came  the  unusual 
name  of  a  Southern  Tier  village. 

Before  the  white  man  came  to  rip  down  the  forest,  Deposit 
was  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of  Koo  Koose,  corrupted  by 
the  settlers  to  “Cook  House.”  Various  tribes  lived  there, 
Delawares,  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  but  they  all  were  under 
the  thumb  of  the  Mohawks,  for  this  was  the  domain  of  the 
Keepers  of  the  Eastern  Door  of  the  Long  House. 

The  Indians  held  their  councils  on  high  ground  near  the 
Revolutionary  Cemetery  and  raised  their  corn  and  apples  on 
the  river  flats.  Sometimes  Indian  parties  bound  for  Fort 
Niagara  with  their  prisoners  stopped  at  the  village  there. 

A  white  man  was  a  visitor  as  early  as  1765.  Elias  Boudinot, 
first  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society  and  president 
of  the  American  Congress  in  1782,  wrote  in  his  book,  “Star 
of  the  West,”  which  expounded  his  theory  that  the  American 
Indians  were  descendants  of  the  Israelites  of  Bible  times: 

“In  1765  I  was  at  a  place  at  the  Mohawk  branch  of  the 
Delaware  River  in  New  York,  called  by  the  Indians  Coke- 
ouse.” 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  a  Dutch  trader,  Peter  Hyn- 
back,  was  living  at  “Cook  House”  but  he  soon  followed  the 
Mohawks  to  Canada. 

The  first  permanent  white  settler  was  Squire  Whitaker, 
who  came  in  1787  and  moved  into  a  squatter’s  shanty  east  of 
the  old  Indian  village.  The  back  wall  of  the  Whitakers’  home 
was  the  upturned  roots  of  a  big  hemlock.  The  side  walls  were 
of  poles  and  the  roof  was  of  bark.  Squire  Whitaker  had  a  son, 
John,  a  Baptist  deacon  who  was  seven  feet  tall  and  could 
lift  a  barrel  of  pork  from  a  canoe  in  the  river,  shoulder  it 
and  carry  it  up  the  bank. 

The  white  man’s  village  that  grew  up  on  the  site  of  “The 
Cook-House”  became  an  important  shipping  point  for  lum- 
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ber,  via  rafts  down  the  river.  The  Delaware  at  Deposit  was 
favored  by  lumbermen  over  the  Susquehanna  at  Windsor 
because  it  had  a  greater  drop  and  swifter  current  and  it  took 
the  rafts  directly  to  Philadelphia,  then  the  American  me¬ 
tropolis.  Skilled  raftmen  took  the  lumber  down  the  river 
when  the  spring  floods  were  at  their  peak. 

In  July  of  1954  the  Delaware  at  Deposit  was  virtually  dry. 
I  had  always  thought  of  the  Delaware  as  a  mighty  stream, 
the  one  shown  in  the  painting  of  Washington’s  crossing  amid 
the  ice  floes  to  surprise  the  drunken  Hessians.  But  this  was 
the  West  Branch,  in  Upstate  New  York  and  not  at  Trenton, 
and  it  was  in  the  middle  of  a  long  drought. 

Ingenious  pioneers  added  to  their  food  supply  by  the  use 
of  shad  pounds,  stone  enclosures  with  gates  built  at  points 
along  the  river.  The  fishermen  made  bush  seines  of  small 
saplings,  peeled  and  bound  together  with  withes,  and  as  wide 
as  the  river.  With  these  they  would  start  driving  the  shad  a 
mile  or  so  from  the  pound  and  when  the  catch  in  the  trap 
seemed  ample,  the  entrance  would  be  closed. 

In  1811  Deposit  was  incorporated  as  a  village.  It  had  12 
dwellings  and  all  of  them  were  in  Delaware  County.  It  was 
the  Iron  Horse  that  pushed  the  community  across  the  county 
line  into  Broome. 

#  #  # 

On  the  crisp  morning  of  Nov.  7,  1835,  a  little  group  of 
men  assembled  in  a  meadow  along  the  river.  They  had 
brought  along  a  spade,  a  shovel  and  a  wheelbarrow.  They 
had  come  to  Deposit  to  break  ground  for  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad,  the  most  ambitious  project  of  the  time.  Why 
they  chose  an  inland  village  for  this  momentous  ceremony 
is  not  clear. 

In  the  group  were  James  Gore  King,  president  of  the  Erie; 
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State  Comptroller  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  State  Treasurer  Stuy- 
vesant,  Lieutenant  Governor  Root,  Judge  Drake  of  Owego, 
Judge  Pine  of  Deposit  and  other  dignitaries. 

President  King  made  a  speech  and  a  prophecy.  He  said: 
“What  now  appears  a  beautiful  meadow  will  in  a  few  years 
present  a  far  different  aspect,  a  track  of  rails,  with  cars  pass¬ 
ing  and  repassing,  cars  loaded  with  merchandise,  and  the 
products  of  the  country.  The  freight  will  amount  to  $200,000 
per  annum  in  a  few  years.” 

When  some  of  his  audience  smiled  at  the  last  statement. 
King  added:  “At  least  eventually.”  Then  he  sank  a  spade 
into  the  earth,  filled  a  wheelbarrow  with  dirt,  wheeled  it  a 
short  distance  and  dumped  it.  Each  member  of  the  party 
followed  his  example  in  turn.  The  distinguished  diggers 
made  quite  a  hole. 

But  15  years  were  to  elapse,  15  years  of  discouraging  strug¬ 
gle,  before  “the  track  of  rails”  finally  came  to  Deposit.  And 
it  was  not  until  April  of  1851  that  the  last  spike  was  driven 
at  Cuba  in  Allegany  County  and  the  railroad  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  to  Lake  Erie  was  completed.  The  Presidential  train 
which  marked  the  official  opening  of  the  road  made  only  a 
brief  halt  at  Deposit,  where  the  Erie  had  begun. 

On  Nov.  7,  1905,  just  70  years  after  the  first  ground  break¬ 
ing,  a  stone  monument  commemorating  the  event  was  un¬ 
veiled  with  ceremonies  at  the  historic  spot.  In  recent  years 
the  marker  was  moved  to  the  Erie  Station  at  Deposit,  where 
all  who  travel  on  “the  track  of  rails”  may  see  it. 

The  building  of  the  Erie  brought  swift  development  of 
the  Broome  County  half  of  Deposit.  In  1845  the  widow  Dean 
and  her  son,  Joshua,  laid  out  a  village  which  they  called 
Deansville  and  which  became  the  present  business  center  of 
Deposit. 

In  1848  Martial  Rozen  Hulce  established  the  village’s  first 
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newspaper,  the  Courier.  That  weekly  newspaper  is  still  going 
strong  under  the  direction  of  William  C.  Stow.  The  Courier 
building  houses  one  of  the  largest  commercial  plants  in  the 
Southern  Tier,  with  a  half  tone  engraving  department  in 
New  York  City.  It  specializes  in  color  printing.  Three  years 
ago  the  Courier  Magazine  was  born.  Now  this  monthly  re¬ 
gional  magazine,  which  appears  in  color,  covers  all  of  South 
Central  New  York  State  and  reaches  down  into  Pennsylvania. 
It  has  a  circulation  of  more  than  20,000.  It  carries  interest¬ 
ing  and  informative  illustrated  articles  about  people  and 
events  in  its  territory.  It  is  a  brilliant  pioneer  in  a  new  field. 

Chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Courier  publishing  house  is 
Clark  H.  Minor,  a  native  son  who  went  to  New  York  and 
became  a  financial  power,  rising  to  the  presidency  of  Inter¬ 
national  General  Electric  and  directorship  in  other  corpora¬ 
tions.  In  1937  Minor  gave  his  home  village  its  attractive 
colonial  type  Free  Library  building. 

Deposit  has  a  lively  public  spirit,  as  evidenced  when  its 
citizens  raised  $21,000  through  benefit  plays,  dances  and 
other  projects  for  the  William  D.  Marshman  Memorial 
Swimming  Pool,  on  the  grounds  of  its  million  dollar  Central 
School,  completed  in  1951. 

The  village  has  its  own  air  field  and  flying  club,  inspired 
largely  by  a  Deposit  daughter,  Mrs.  Frances  Wilcox  Nolde, 
who  in  1 948  won  the  transcontinental  all  women’s  air  race. 

There  are  gray  shadings  to  the  village’s  economic  picture. 
In  the  1920s  it  had  a  silk  mill  and  a  cut  glass  factory.  Its 
industry  today  is  concentrated  in  the  feed  business  of  the  big 
Delaware  Mills,  along  the  Erie  tracks,  and  the  production 
and  shipping  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products,  for  it  is  in  the 
center  of  a  rich  dairying  region. 

Deposit  early  in  this  century  saw  the  rise  and  fall  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  venture  in  publishing.  In  1903  Casper  Whitney  es- 
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tablished  in  the  village  the  Outing  Publishing  Company, 
which  produced  Outing  Magazine  and  other  periodicals. 
Zane  Grey  spent  some  time  in  Deposit,  writing  for  Outing 
and  the  local  plant  published  several  of  his  books  on  the 
West. 

In  1909  the  publishing  house  collapsed  and  with  its  fall 
went  three  banks,  the  Knapp  Bros,  bank  in  Deposit,  a  bank 
in  Callicoon,  Sullivan  County,  and  the  Binghamton  Trust 
Company,  all  controlled  by  the  Knapp  family,  backer  of  the 
publishing  venture. 

Deposit’s  principal  thoroughfare,  Front  Street,  is  a  busy 
one,  just  as  it  was  in  Indian  times,  for  it  follows  an  old 
Tuscarora  trail. 

There  are  five  churches  on  Second  Street.  On  the  lawn  of 
one  of  them,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  a  boulder  which 
marks  the  boundary  line  between  white  and  Indian  territory 
drawn  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768. 

An  interesting  mixture  of  ancient  history  and  modern 
enterprise  is  this  village  in  the  valley  where  the  mountain 
waters  of  the  Oquaga  join  the  Delaware,  the  waterway  that 
carried  the  log  rafts  to  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

#  #  # 

Oquaga,  a  tongue  twister  for  strangers,  is  the  name,  not 
only  of  a  stream,  but  also  of  a  minor  Indian  tribe  and  of  that 
segment  of  the  Catskill  foothills  known  locally  as  the  Oquaga 
Mountains. 

It  also  is  the  name  of  a  radiant  little  natural  lake  in  those 
mountains,  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There 
a  summer  resort  has  flourished  for  60  years.  Bayard  Taylor, 
the  poet-journalist  of  the  Victorian  Age,  who  visited  there 
before  the  big  hotels  and  casinos  were  built,  said:  “If  there 
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is  a  more  restful  spot  outside  of  God’s  Acre  I  have  failed  to 
find  it.” 

Through  the  years  thousands  of  “summer  people,”  mostly 
from  the  teeming  metropolitan  area,  have  found  it  a  restful 
place,  too— and  with  plenty  of  recreational  diversions.  Among 
them  are  golf,  fishing,  boating,  bathing  and  hiking  through 
a  natural  wonderland.  There  is  dancing  and  other  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  casinos  and  one  hotel  operates  a  “show  boat,” 
which  circles  the  lake  at  intervals,  manned  by  serenading 
musicians. 

This  haven,  at  the  western  edge  of  the  metropolitan  sum¬ 
mer  vacationland,  is  not  a  boisterous  one.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  typical  Catskill  resort.  Its  tone  is  on  the  demure  side.  One 
of  the  biggest  of  the  hotels  warns  in  its  advertising  folder 
that  “No  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold  on  the  premises.” 
That’s  not  the  general  rule  at  Oquaga  Lake,  however.  It’s  no 
mountain  oasis  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  having  a  good 
time  in  midsummer  of  1954. 

Nor  does  it  go  to  sleep  when  the  deep  snows  cover  the  hill 
country,  for  it  is  a  center  of  winter  sports,  notably  skiing. 

#  #  # 

Borrowing  a  slogan  from  the  Empire  State,  the  seven- 
county  area  which  stretches  from  Barcelona  on  Lake  Erie  to 
Deposit  on  the  Delaware  may  justly  claim:  “The  Southern 
Tier  has  everything.” 

It  has  more  than  its  share  of  natural  beauty,  this  land  of 
noble  vistas,  lordly  hills  that  are  arrayed  fold  upon  fold  like 
the  phalanxes  of  a  massive  army,  valleys  pierced  by  rushing 
rivers,  land  of  lovely  lakes  and  strange  rock  formations,  a 
land  that  reaches  the  zenith  of  its  glory  in  the  rich  colors  of 
the  Autumn. 

Its  history  goes  back  to  .  the  Indian  times.  It  was  a  battle- 
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ground  of  the  Revolution.  The  old  Indian  names  still  cling 
to  this  wrinkled  land  and  where  else  would  you  find  such 
picturesque  place  names  as  Painted  Post,  Horseheads  and 
Deposit? 

It  has  many  sides.  In  it  are  teeming  industrial  cities  and 
villages  that  are  veritable  little  cities.  And  there  are  the  little 
old  towns  with  their  quiet,  shady  streets  and  their  village 
greens  that  speak  of  an  older  and  a  more  leisurely  way  of 
life.  There  are  the  thousands  of  farm  acres  where  rich  crops 
grow  on  the  river  bottoms  and  cattle  graze  upon  the  hills. 

But  most  of  all  the  Southern  Tier  is  people.  Nearly  650,000 
people  of  many  racial  strains,  friendly  and  genuine  people 
on  the  whole.  This  is  the  land  of  the  hearty  handclasp  and 
the  direct  glance,  the  home  of  the  hunter  and  the  fishermen. 

In  the  rugged  bosom  of  York  State’s  Southern  Tier  throbs 
the  true  heart  beat  of  America. 
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of  the  frontier;  of  the  Civil  War  prison  at 
Elmira  and  of  the  national  cemetary  there 
where  sleep  nearly  3,000  Confederate 
dead;  of  a  pitched  battle  between  two 
gangs  near  Binghamton  for  the  control  of  a 
railroad;  of  the  great  floods  of  yesteryear. 

• 

You  will  meet  such  people  as  Mark  Twain, 
writing  in  a  hilltop  study  above  Elmira  his 
immortal  tales  of  boyhood,  about  lads  like 
the  one  pictured  on  the  jacket  of  this  book; 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  oil  king,  his  boy¬ 
hood  in  Tioga  County  and  h  is  mysterious 
father;  young  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon 
prophet,  and  his  troubles  with  the  law  in 
Broome  County;  Stephen  C.  Foster  writing 
his  first  musical  composition  as  a  young 
student  in  the  old  Athens  Academy;  the 
powerful  political  bosses,  Tom  Platt  of 
Owego  and  David  B.  Hill  of  Elmira;  George 
F.  Johnson  and  his  pioneering  "Industrial 
Democracy"  in  the  Triple  Cities. 

9 

This  book  and  its  companion  volume,  for 
the  first  time,  tells  the  whole  story  of  the 
Southern  Tier.  You  will  want  both— for  your 
ov/n  library  and  as  gifts  for  relatives  and 
friends. 
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old  Erie  Canal,  and 
bringing  to  life  the 
colorful  days  of 
the  Clinton 
Ditch . 


First  of  two  vol¬ 
umes  on  New  York 
State's  Southern 
Tier,  covering  the 
four  western  coun- 
tfes,  Chautauqua, 
Cattaraugus,  Alle¬ 
gany  and  Steuben, 
a  region  with  a 
dramatic  history 
and  containing 
many  natural 
wonders. 


vx 

LAND  OF 
THE  SENECAS 


A  saga  of  the  Indian 
people  who  once 
owned  all  West- 
ern  New  York .  .  “• 


